
Translator's Preface 

It wi'.s by a foitnnatc accident tliat 
tlio prnilcec of lianslalin^ into En/?lisl], 
fdr yninif/ India, the fffouj of My 
J-lTfD'inind'i v'ith Truth or Cmndhiji's 
Antolaneiaphy, a*? it wa** boinpr publisliecl 
in Xainjfian fiom ivcck to week, fell to 
mo Xo one. perhaps, is moie con‘?cious 
of the blGinisho': in the tianslation than 
ni\=olf. Bat it nnecht be ‘^orao comfort to 
the leadei to know, that the volume, in 
the form in vhich it now appeals, has 
had, «o fai as the meamn;? of the authoi 
IS concerned, the benefit of his oivn caie- 
ful levjcion. and ro far as tho language 
is concerned, the advantage of equally 
caieful levision by Shrnnati lliraben 
(Miss Madeleine Slade), who cast m her 
lot with tis at tho Ashram a year and a 
half ago, 

£'ilyBfnhn«hrani, 1i|' T) 
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Introduction 




INTRODUCTION 

F OUE or five years ago, at tlie 
instance of some of my nearest 
co-workers, I agieed to write my autobio- 
graphy. I made the start, but scarcely 
had I tuined over the first sheet when 
nots broke out m Bombay and the^ work 
remamed at a standstill. Then followed 
a series of events which culminated in 
my impnsonment at Teravda Sjt Jeram- 
das, who was one of my fellow-pnsoners 
there, asked me to put everythmg else 
on one side and fimsh wntmg the autobio- 
graphy. I sent the reply that I had 
already framed a programme of study 
for myself, and that I could not think 
of domg an3dhing else until this course 
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■ those who have come under Western 
influence And what will you write 
Supposing you reject tomorrow the things 
you hold as prmciples today, or 

supposing you levise m the future 

your plana of today, is it not lately 
that the men who shape theu* conduct 
on the authority of your word, spoken or 
written, may be misled ? Don’t you thmk 
it would be better not to write anythmg 
hke an autobiography just yet, or even 
at all ? ” 

This argument had some effect on 
me But it IS not my purpose to 
attempt a re al autobiography. I simply 
want to tell ^e story of my numerou s 
. experiments with truth , and as my life 
•consisw^, nothr^ but those experi- 
ments, it is true that the story will take 
the shape of an autobiography But I 
shall not mmd, if every page of it speaks 
only of my experiments I beheve, or 
a.t any rate flatter myself with the behef, 
that a connected account of all these 
experiments wiU not be ivithout benefit 
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to the leader ily espemnents in the- 
political field aie now known, not only 
to India, but to a certain extent to the 
‘ ciTihsed ’ woild For me they have 
not much value and the title of 
‘Mahatma’ that they have won for me 
has, theiefoie, even less Often the title 
has deeply pamed me and there is not 
a moment I can lecaU when it may be 
said to have tickled me But I should 
certainly like to nanate^ my exnerimen ts 
m the spuitual fieli _j^^ 7aie know n 
only to myse lf, and fiom which I have 
denved such power as I possess foi 
wor kin g m the pohtical field If the 
expeiiments are really spmtual, then 
there can be no room for self-praise. 
They can only add to my humility 
The moie I reflect and look back on 
the past, the moie vividly do I feel 
my limitations 

What I want to achieve, — what I 
have been stnvmg and pmmg to achieve 
these thirty years,— is self-iealiktion, 
j to see God face to face, to attain 
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Mksh a ^ I live and move and have my 
bemg m pursuit of this goal All that I do 
by way of speakmg and wntmg, and all 
my ventmes m the pohtical field, are 
duected to this same end But as I have 
all along beheved that what is possible for 
one is possible for all, my expeinnents 
have not been conducted m the closet, 
but m the open, and I do not think 
that this fact detiacts horn then spmtua 
value Theie aie some thmgs which ar( 
known only to oneself and one’s Maker 
Th ese a i e clearly’ mcommumcable Tht 
expeiiments I am about to relate au 
not such. But they aie spmtual, oi 
rather moral, foi the essence of lehgior 
is morahty. 

Only those matteis of lehgion that 
can be comprehended as much by children 
as by older people, will be mcluded m 
this story If I can nairate them m a 
dispassionate and humble spmt many 
other experimenters will find m them 

I Lit froedom £rom birth and death The nearest English 
egoiTOlent is salTation. 
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provision foi tlicu onwaid innirli Fnr 
be it fioni me to chum .inv dpf'ioo of 
peifection foi these expcniiu'iits J claim 
foi them nothing moie than iloes .i 
scientist, who, tliough lie comliictv liH 
expciiinents with the utmost .kchmcv, 
foiethought and minuteno'!'., iicicr claims 
any finality about his conclusions, hut 
keeps an open mmd icg.iidiiig them I 
'have gone till oiigh deep sclf-inliospcction, 
seaicbed myself through andthiough. and 
esammed and analysed cvoiy psjchological 
situation Yet I am fai fiom claiming 
any finality, oi uifallibilitj about my 
conclusions One claim I do mdoccl make 
and it IS this Foi me thej apjieai to 
be absolutely coiiect, and seem foi the 
tune bemg to be final Foi if thej weic 
not, I should base no action on them. 
But at every step I have earned out the 
piocess of acceptance oi lejection and 
acted accoidingly And so long as my 
acts satisfy my leason and my hcait, I 
must fiimly adheie to my oiigmal 
conclusions 
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If I had only to discuss academic f 
principles, I should clearly not attempt 
an autobiography But my purpose bemg 
to give an account of vanous practical 
apphcations of these prmciples, I have 
given the chapters I propose to write 
the title of The Story of my Experiments 
vnth Truth These will of course mclude 
experiments with non-violence, cehbacy 
and other prmci ples of conduct beheved 
t<^be distmct from truth But for me, 
trutF'i s'The 8dvereign~~prmcipl e. which 
mcludes numerous other prmciples. This 
truth IS not only truthfulness m word, 
but truthfulness m thought also, and not 
only t he relative trut h of our conception, 
but the Absolute Tru th, the Eternal 
Prmciple, that is God There are 
innumerable defimtions of God, because 
His manifestations are mnumerable They 
overwhelm me with wonder and awe and 
for a moment stun me But I worsh ip 
God as Truth only I have not yet found 
Hun, but I am seekmg after Hun I am 
prepared to sacrifice the thmgs dearest to 
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me m pmsmt of this quest Bveu if the 
saciifice demanded be my very life I 
hope I may be piepared to give it But 
as long as I have not lealised this 
Absnintp,. Truth so long must I hold by 
the igl atxve tiuth as I have conceived it 
That lelatwe truth must meanwhile, be 
mv beacon, my shield and bucklei. Though 
this path IS stiait and narrow and sharp 
as the lazors edge, for me it has been the 
quickest and easiest Even my Himalayan 
blundeis have seemed tiiflmg to me 
because I have kept stnctly to this 
path Poi the^ path has saved me from 
commg to giief, and I have gone foiwaid 
accordmg to my light Often m my 
progiess I have had famt ghmpses of the 
Absolute Tiuth, Ood, and daily the 
conviction is glowing upon me that He 
al^e _is ^and all else is 7iTn enl 
Let those, who wish, leahse how the 
conviction has grown upon me , let them 
share my espeiunents and share also 
my conviction if they can The further 
conviction has been giowmg upon me that 
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■whatevei is possible for me is possible] 
even for a cbild, and I have sound reasonsj 
foi saymg so The mstruments for the 
quest of tiuth aie as simple as they are 
difficult They may appear qmte impossible 
to an ariogant peison, and qmte possible 
to an innocent child The seeker after 
tiuth should be h umbler ~~t5 an lihe dust 
The woild ciushes TKe'dust undei its feet, 
but the seekei aftei tiuth should' so 
humble himself that even the dust could 
crush him Only then, and not till I 
then, will he have a glimpse of truth.,* 
The dialogue between Yasishtha and 
Yishvamitia makes this abundantly clear. 
Chnstiamty and Islam also amply bear 
it out 

If anythmg that I wiite m these pages 
may strike the reader as bemg touched with 
pride, then he must take it that there is 
something wrong with my quest, and that 
my glimpses are no more than mirage 
Let liundr eds like .jna^jiena h. but let 
. tr uth jp revail L et u s not reduce 
•standard of truth even by a hair’s 
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breadtli foi judging enmg mortals likfr 
myself 

I hope and piay that no one vnll 
legard the adnce mteispeised m the 
following chapteis as authontabve The 
expeiiments nanated should be legaided 
as illustrations in the bght of which every 
one may carrv on his own espeiimeuts 
according to his own mchnation and 
capacity, I trust that to this limited extent 
the dlustiations will be leaUy helpful 
because I am not going either to conceal 
01 undeistate anr ugly things that must 
be told. I hope to acquamt the leader 
fuUy with all my faults and enois jlTy 
purpose is to desenbe experiments in the 
science of Satyagraha. not to say how 
good I am In judging myself I shaU try 
to be as harsh as tmth as I want 
otheis also to be Ueasming myself 
Smdas^*^ standaid I must exclaim with 

Wbere a tbere a \wctch 
So wicked and loathsome as 1 1 
I have forsaken My Maker. 

So faithless have I been 
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Poi it IS an unbioken torture to me 
that I am still so far fiom Him, who, as 
I fully know, governs every breath of my 
life, and whose offsprmg I am I know 
that it is the evil passions withm that, 
keep me so fai from Him, and yet I 
cannot get away from them 

But I must close. I can only take up* 
the actual story m the next chapter 


Tho ARliTATn, Sftb&nn&ti, 
S6th Horember, 1925 


M. K. GANDHI 




The Story 
0 / 

My Experiments with Truth, 


PART I 




OHAPTEE I 

BIRTH AND PARENTAGE 

T he Grandhis belong to the Bama 
caste and seem to have been oiigm- 
ally grocers But for three generations, 
from my giandfather, they have been 
Piime Slmisters m several Kathiawad 
States Uttamchand G-andhi, alias Ota 
Gandhi, my grandfather, must have been 
a man of pim oiple State mtngues com- 
pelled him to leave Porbandar, wheie he 
was Diwan, and to seek refuge m Juna- 
gadh There he saluted the Nawab ivith 
the left hand Some one noticmg the 
apparent discomtesy asked foi an expla- 
nation which was thus given ‘ The light 
hand is already pledged to Porbandar ’ 
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Ota Oandhi luanied a second tune 
having lost his first ivife. He had four 
sons by his first wife and two by his 
second wife. I do not think that in my 
childhood I ever felt oi knew that these 
sons of Ota Handhi weie not all of the 
same mother The fifth of these sis 
brothers was Earamchand Oandhi. alias 
Eaba Oandhi and the sisth was Tulsidas 
Oandhi Both these brothers were Prime 
Mimsters m Porbandar one after the othei. 
Eaba Oandhi was my fathei. He was a 
member of the Bajasthanik Court, now 
extmct but in those days it was a veiy 
influential body for setthng disputes be- 
tween the chiefs and their fellow clansmen. 
He was foi some time Prime Minister m 
Bajkot and then m Yankaner. He was a 
pensioner of the Bajkot State when he died 
Kaha Oandhi married four times in 
succession having lost his wife each time 
by death. He had two daughters by his 
first and second marriages. His last' wife, 
Pathhal boie him a daughtei and three 
sons. I hemg the youngest 
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My father was a lovei of his clan, 
truthful, brave and generous, but short- 
tempered To a certam extent he may 
have been even given to carnal, pleasures 
Tor he manied for the fourth time when 
he was over forty But he was incorrup- 
tible and had earned a name for stnct 
impartiahty m his family as well as out- 
side His loyalty to the state was well 
known An Aissistant Political Agent spoke 
msultmgly of the Rajkot Thakore Saheb, 
his chief, and he stood up to the msult The 
Agent was angry and asked Kaba Q-andhi 
to apologise This he refused to do and 
was therefore kept under detention for a 
few horns But when the Agent saw that 
Kaba G-andhi was adamant he ordeied 
him to be released 

My father never had any ambition 
to accumulate nches and left us very 
httle property 

He had no education, save that of 
experience At best, he may be said to 
have read up to the fifth Gujarati 
standard Of history and geogi’aphy he 
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was innocent But his nch expenence of 
piactical affaus stood him m good stead 
m the solution of the most intricate ques- 
tions and m managing lumdicds of men 
Of lehgious traming he h.id veiv little 
but he had that kind of ichgious culture 
which frequent visits to temples and 
listening to lehgious discourses make avail- 
able to many Hindus In his last days 
he began leadmg the Gita at the instance 
of a learned Biahman fiiend of the f.unily 
and he used to lepeat aloud some verses 
every day at the tune of woiship 

The outstanding unpiession mv luothei 
has left on my memoiy is that of sainth- 
ness She was deeply lehgious. She would 
not think of takmg hei meals without her 
daily players Gomg to Uaveh — the VaisU- 
nava temple —was one of hei daily duties 
'As far as my memory can go back, I do 
not lemembei hei havmg evei missed the 
Chatumas^ She would take tlie haidest 


1 lit a penod of font months. A. tot of 


fasting and 
Tbo poriod 23 
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■VOWS and keep them without flinching. 
Blness was no excuse for relaxing them. 

I can recall her once falling ill when she 
was ohservmg the Chcmdrayana^ vow, but 
the illness was not allowed to mterrupt 
the observance 1. To keep two or three 
consecutive fasts was nothmg to her. 
Livmg on one meal a day durmg Chatur- 
mas was a habit mth her Not content 
with that she fasted every alternate day 
■during one Chaturmas Dming another 
CJiaturmas she vowed not to have food 
mthout seeing the sun We children on 
those days would stand, starmg at the 
sky, waitmg to announce the appearance 
of the sun to our mother. Every one 
knows that at the height of the ramy 
season the sun often does not condescend 
to show his face And I remember days, 
when, at his sudden appearance, we 
would rush and announce it to her She 
would run out to see with her own eyes, 
hut by that time the fugitive sun would ' 

1 A sort of bst in vluoli ihs daily quantity of food is 
isoteasad or diminislied aooording as the moon ivaxes or wanes. 
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be gone, thus depriving bei of bei meali 
“ That does not mattei’,” she would say 
cheei-fuUy, “ God did not want me to eat 
today’ And then she would return to 
hei lound of duties 

My mothei had strong commonsense 
She was well mfoimed about aU matters 
of state, and ladies of the com.'t thought 
highly of her mtelhgence Often I would 
accompany her, exeicismg the piivilege of 
childhood, and I stdl lemember many 
hvely discussions she had with the widowed 
mothci of the Thakoie Saheb 

Of these parents I was boin at Poi' 
bandai, otheiwise loiown as Sudamapuii, 
on the 2ud Octobei 1869 I passed my 
childhood m Poi bandar I lecoUect havmg 
been put to school It was with some 
difficulty that I got thiough the multipli- 
cation tables The fact that I lecoUect 
nothmg moie of those days thanof havmg 
learat, in company mth other boys, to 
abuse om teachei, would stiongly suggest 
that my intellect must have been sluggish, 
and my memoiy law 



CHAPTER n 

CHILDHOOD 

I must have been about seven when my 
father left Porbandai foi Rajkot to 
become a member of the Rajastharuk 
Couit. There I was put to a primary 
achool, and I can well lecoUect those days, 
mcludmg the names and other paiticulars 
of the teachers who taught me As at 
Porbandar, so here, there is hardly any- 
thmg to note about my studies I could 
only have been a mediocre student Prom rr' 
this school I went to the suburban school 
and thence to the High School, havmg 
already reached my twelfth year. I do ' - 
not remember havmg ever told a he, ) 
durmg this short penod, either to my 
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teachers oi to my school-mates I used 
to be very shy and avoided all company 
My books and my lessons were mj’ sole 
compamons To be at school at the stroke 
of the horn and to tun back home as soon 
as the school closed, — that was my daily 
habit I liteiaUy tan back, because I 
could not bear to talk to anybody I 
was even ahaid lest anyone should poke 
fun at me 


Theie is an mcident which occurred 
at the exanunation during my fiist year 
at the High School, which ts woith lecord* 


mg Mr Giles, the Educational Inspector, 
had come on a visit of mspection He 
had set us five words to nmte as a 


^eUmg exeicise One of the woids was 
‘kettle’. I had mis-spelt it The teacher 
tned to prompt me with the pomt of his 
boot, but I would not be prompted It 
was beyond me to see that he wanted me 

to copy the spelling from my neighbour’s 
date for I had thought that the teacher 
^ there to supervise us against copymg 
The result was that ah the boys, except 
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myself, were found to have spelt each 
word correctly Only I had been stupid 
The teacher tried later to bnng this 
stupidity home to me, but without eff ect 
I never could learn the art of ‘ copymg ’ 
Yet the mcident did not m the least 
diminish my respect for my teacher I 
was by nature blmd to the faults of elders. 
Later I came to know of many other 
faihngs of this teacher, but my regard for 
him remamed the same Foi I had learnt 


to carry out the orders of elders, not to 
scan their actions. 

Two other incidents belongmg to the 
same period have always clung to my 
memory As a rule I had a distaste for any 
readmg, beyond my school books The daily 
lessons had to be done, because I dishked 
bemg taken to task by my teacher as much 
as I dishked deceivmg him Therefore I 
would do the lessons, but often without 
my mind m them Thus when even the 
lessons could not be done properly, there 
was of course no question of any extra 
readmg But somehow my eyes fell on a 
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book pmchased by my fathei. It was 
Shramna PdrMaUi yatala { a play about 
Sbravana’s derotion to bi6 paients) I 
lead it with intense inteiesb Theie came 
to om place about the same time limeiant 
show-men One of the pictures I was 
shown was of Sluavana carrying, bjl 
means of shngs fitted foi his shonldeis. his 
bbnd paients on a pilgiimage The book 
and the pictme left an mdehble impiession 
on my mmd ‘ Heie is an example foi you 
to copy I said to myself The agomsed 
lament of the paients ovei Shravana’s 
death is stiU hesh m my memory The 
meltmg tune moved me deeply and I 
played it on a conceitma which my father 
had pmchased foi me 

There was a sunilai mcident connected 
with another play. Just about this tune, 
I had seemed my fathei’s peinussion to 
see a play perfoimed by a certam dramatic 
company. This play — SanshchandTa — 
captuied my lieait I could nevei be tued 
of seemg it But how often should I be 
pel nutted to go ^ It haunted me and I 
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must liavc acted Hamhclmndra to myself 
times without iiumbei ‘ Wliy should not 
all he tiuthful like Haiishchandia ^ ’ was 
the question I asked myself day and night 
To follow tiuth and to go thiough all the 
oideals Haushchandia went tluough was 
the one ideal it mspiied m me I literally 
believed m the stoiy of Haiishchandi’a 
The thought of it all often made me weep, 
lly commonsensc tells me today that 
Haiibhchaudia could not have been a 
Instoiical chaiactci. But foi me, both 
Haiishchandra and Shiavana aie hvmg 
realities and lam smc I should be touched 
as befoio if I weic to lead again those 
plays today 



CHAPTER m 

CHILD MARRIAGE 

M uch as I msli that I might not have 
to write this chaptei, I know* that I 
shall have to swaUDW many such bitter 
dianghts m the couise of this nanative 
And I cannot do otheiwise if I claim 
to be a woishippei of Tiuth It is my 
painful duty to have to record heie my 
marriage at the age of thuteen. As I see 
the youngsters of the same age about me 
who are undei my caie, and thiiiTr of my 
own mamage, I am indmed to pity 
myself and to congratulate them on having 
escaped my lot I can see no moial argu- 
ment m support of such a pieposterously 
early mamage 
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Let tie reader make no mistake 1 
was toamed, not betrothed For m 
Eathiawad there are two distmct ntes, — 
betrothal and mamage Betrothal is a 
prelimmary promise on the part of the 
parents of the boy and the girl to ]om 
them m mamage, and it is not mviolable 
The death of the boy entails no widow- 
hood on the girl It is an agreement 
purely between the parents, and the chil- 
dren have no concern with it. Often they 
are not even informed of it It appears 
that I was betrothed thrice, though I 
do not know when I was told that two 
girls chosen for me had died m turn, and 
therefore I infer that I was betrothed<7 
three times I have a famt recollection, 
however, that the third betrothal took 
place m my seventh year But I do not 
recoUect havmg been informed about it. 
In the present chapter, I am talkmg about 
my mamage of which I have the clearest 
recollection 

It wdl be remembered that we were 
three brothers. The first was already 
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mained The eldeis decided to many 
my second biothei who was two or thiee 
yeais my semoi, a cousm, possibly a yeai 
oldei, and me, all at the same tune In 
this theie was no thought of om welfaie, 
much less om wishes It was pmely a 
question of theii own convenience and 


<■ 


economy 

ilaniage among Hmdus is no sunple 
mattei ^The parents of the biide and the 
bridegroom often bimg themselves to lum 
ovex it They waste their substance, they 
waste then tune llonths aie taken up 
ovei the pieparations — m makmg clothes 
and ornaments and m piepaimg budgets 
foi dmneis Each tries to outdo the other 
m the nmnbei and vaiiety of courses to 
be prepared Women, whethei they have 


a voice 01 no, smg themselves hoaise. 
even get ill, and distmb the peace of 
then neighboms These m their turn 
qmetly put up ^th aU the turmoU and 
bratle, all the dnt and filth, lepiesentmg 
fte lem™ „f the feasts, because 
they W liat a tme wU „„,ae tvieu 
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they also will be behaving m the same 
uiannei. 

It would be bettci, thought my elders, 
to have all tins bothei ovei at one and 
the same tune Less expense and gieatei 
ecla t Foi money could be freely spent if 
it had only to be spent once mstead of 
tin ICC My father and my uncle were 
both old, and we were the last children 
they had to many It is likely that they 
wanted to have the last best tune of their 
lives In new of all these considerations, 
a triple wedduig was decided upon, and 
as I have said before, months weie taken 
up m preparation for it 

It was only tluough these prepara- 
tions that we got wainmg of the commg 
event I do not think it meant to me 
anythmg more than the piospect of good 
clothes to wear, dium beatmg, marriage 
processions, nch dinners, and a strange girl 
, to play with The carnal desire came 
later I propose to diaw the curtam over 
my shame, except for a few details worth 
lecordmg To these I shall come later. 
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But even ttey liavs little to do with, the 
central idea I have kept before me in 
wilting this story 

So my brothel and I weie both 
taken to Porbandai horn Rajkot There 
are some amusmg details of the piehmma- 
nes to the final diama — e g smearing 
om bodies aU ovei with turmenc paste — 
but I must omit them 

My fathei was a Diwan, but nevei- 
theless a servant, and all the moie so 
because he was m favom with the Thakoie 
Saheb The lattei would not let bun go» 
until the last moment And when he did 
so, he ordered my father special stage 
coaches, reducing the jomney by two 
days But the fates had willed otheiwise. 
Porbandar is 120 miles horn Rajkot , — & 
cart journey of five days My fathei did 
the distance m three, but the coach 
toppled over m the thud stage, and he 
sustamed severe mjmies He anived 
bandaged all over. Both his and our 
mteiest m the commg event was half 
destroyed, but the ceiemony had to be 
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gone through. For how could the mamage 
dates be changed? However, I forgot 
my gnef over my father’s injuries in the 
nhildiah amusement of the weddmg 

I was devoted to my parents But 
no less was I devoted to the passions that 
fle8El8~1[eir~to I had yet to leaintEai 
aU happmess and pleasure should be sacn- 
ficed m devoted service to my parents 
And yet, as though by way of punish- 
ment for my desme for pleasures, an 
mcident happened, which I will relate later, 
*that has ever smce rankled m my nund 
Nishkulanand smgs ‘ Renunciation of 
objects, without the renunciation of desires, 
is shoi'thved, however hard you may try.’ 
Whenever I smg this song or hear it 
sung, this bitter untoward mcident rushes 
to my memory and fills me with shame 
My father put on a brave face m 
spite of his mjunes, and took full part m 
the weddmg As I thmk of it, I can 
even today call before my mmd’s eye the 
places where he sat as he went through 
.the different details of the ceremony. 
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Little did I dieani then, tliat one 
day I should seveiel}* criticise my father 
foi having mairiod me as a child Eveiy- 
thmg on that dav seemed to mo right 
and piopei and pleasing Tlieie was also 
mv own eageiTiess to get maiiied And 
as evervthmg that mv father did then 
struck me as beyond repioach the lecoUec- 
tion of these thmgs is fiesh in my 
memoir I can pictiue to mi self, even 
today how we sat on our weddmg dais 
how we pel formed the Saptapadi ^ how 
the newlv wedded husband and wife put 
the sweet Kansar^ mto each otliei s mouth, 
and how we began to live togethei And 
oh ! that fiist mght Two innocent chil- 
dien all unwittmglv hurled themselves 
mto the ocean of life hly brothei s wife 
had thoroughly coached me about my 
behaviom on the first mght I do not 
know who had coached my wife I have 

1 Saviapii are flops a ffindo bndc and htidcgioon 
xralt togetho; maims at Uie same hma pitmusss ot mntol 
fiddrtvmd devot.<m,a{t«whicitlamanBE* becomes inarocaUa. 

2 Bnuar js a preparation of wbeai irhitb the paj tortate 
of tosether after the comp’ehoa of the ceremony 
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never asked lier about it, nor am I 
inclined to do so now. The reader may be 
sure that we weietoo nervous to face each 
other. We were ceiiamly too shy How 
was I to talk to her, and what was I to 
say ’ The coaching could not caivy me far. 
But no coaching is really necessaiy m such 
matters. The impressions of the former 
birth are potent enough to make all 
coaching superfluous. We gradually began 
to know each other, and to speak freely 
together. We were the same age But 
I took no tune m assummg the authonty 
of a husband. 



CHAPTER rv 

PLAYING THE HUSBAND 

A BOUT the time of my marriage, Kttle 
pamphlets costmg a pice or a pie 
(I now forget how much), used to be 
issued, m which conjugal love thrift child 
marriages, and other such subjects were 
discussed "Whenever I came acioss any 
of these, I used to go through them from 
cover to cover, and it was a habit with 
me to forget what I did not like, and to 
carry out m practice whatever I hked. 
Lifelong faithfulness to the wife, mcgjcatgd 
in these booklets as the duty of the 
husband, remamed permanently imprinted 
on my heart Furthermore, the passion 
for truth was innate m me and to be 
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■false to her was therefore out of the 
question. And then there was very httle 
chance of my hemg faithless at that 
tender age. 

But the lesson of faithfulness had ' 
also an untoward effect ‘ If I should bed 
■ pledged to be faithtul to my wife, she 
also should be pledged to be faithful to 
me,’ I said to myself. The thought made 
me a jealous husband. Her duty was 
easily converted mto my right to exact 
faithfulness horn her, and if it had 
to be exacted, I should be watchfully 
tenacious of the right I had absolutely 
no reason to sus pe ct my wife’s fidehty, 
but jealousy does not wait for reasons. 

I must needs be for ever on the look-out 
regal dmg her movements, and therefore 
she could not go anywhere without my 
permission (This sowed the seeds of a 
bitter quarrel between us) The lestramt 
was -virtuaUy a soit of imprisonment. And 
Kastm’bai was not the girl to brook any^ 
such thmg She made it a pomt to go out 
whenever and wherever she hked. More 
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lestiamt on my pait lesnltcd in more 
libeity being taken by hci, and in my 
gettmg moie and moie cioss Refusal to 
speak to one anotbei thus became tbe 
Older of tbe day with us, maiiied cbildion 
I think it was quite mnocent of Kastuibai 
to have taken those hbeities with my 
lestnctions How could a guilel ess gul 
biook any lestiamt on gomg to the temple 
or on gomg on visits to fiicnds If I had 
the light to i mpos e lestiiotions on hei, 
had not she also a similai light® All 
this is cleai to me today But at that 
tune I had to make good my authoiity 
as a husband ' 

Let not the leadei thmk, however, that 
ours was a hfe of umeheved bitteiness 
I’m my seventies weie aU based on love 
I wanted to maU my wife an ideal wfe. 
My ambition was to hioIcg her hve a puic 
hfe, leam what I leaint, and identify hei 
hfe and thought with mme 

I do not know whether Kastuibai had 
^y such ambition She was l Uiteiat e^ 
Bynatme she was simple, mdependent, 
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persevermg and witli me at least, retice nt. ’■ 
She was not impatient of her ignorance 
and I do not recollect my studies haymg 
ever spuued her to go m for a similar 
adventure I fancy, therefore, that my 
ambition was all one-sided. My passion 
was entirely centred on one woman, and 
I wanted it to be recinroca ted But even 
if there were no reciprocity, it could not 
be all unreheved misery because there 
was active love on one side at least. 

'I must say I was passionately fond of 
Jierj Even at school I used to think of 
^er, and the thought of nightfall and om 
ap bseque nt meeting was ever hkuntmg 
me. / Separation was unbearabl e.' I used 
to keep her awake till late m the night 
with my i^e talk. /If with this devourmg 
passion, there had not been m me a 
burning attachment to duty, I should 
■either have fallen a prey to disease and 
p remature death,) or have sunk mto a 
burdensome existence But the appomted 
tasks had to be gone through every 
mommg and lymg to anyone was out of 
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tlie question ‘■It ivas tins last thing that 
saved me from many a pitfall ’ 

I have alieady said that Kastmbai was 
ilhteiate I was veiy anxious to teach 
hei, but lu^il love left me no time For 
one thmg the teachmg had to be done 
agamst hei will, and that too at night I 
daied not meet hei m the presence of the 
eldeis, much less talk to her. Kathiauad 
had then, and to a certam extent has 
even today, its own pecuhai useless and 
baibaious Puidah Circumstances were 
thus unfavomable I must therefore 
confess that most of my effoits to mstruct 
Kastuibai m oui youth were unsuccessful. 
And when I was awakened, havmg thrown 
off the sleep of lust, I had aheady launched 
forth into pubhc life which did not leave 
me much spate time I failed likewise to 
instruct hei through private tutors As a 
result Kastmbai can now with difficulty 
write simple letters and understand simple 
Grujarati I am suie, that had imy love 
for her been absolutely untamted with 
lust} she would have been a learned lady- 
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today, for I could then have conquered 
her dislike for studies. I know that 
nothing is impossible for pure love 

I have mentioned one circumstance 
that moie oi ; ^s^ saved me from the 
disasteis of l u^fm love. There is another 
woith notmg Numeious examples have 
convmced me that God ultimately saves 
him whose motive is pm’e Along with 
the ciuel custom of child mainages, 
Hindu society has another custom which 
to a certam extent diminishes the evils 
of the former. Parents do not allow 
young couples to stay together long. The 
child-wife spends more than half her tune 
at her fathei’s place Such was the case 
with us That is to say, durmg the first 
five years of our married hfe (from the 
age of 13 to 18), we cannot have hved 
together longer than an aggregate period 
of three years We would hardly have 
spent SIX months together, when there 
would he a call to my wife from her 
parents. Such calls were very unpleasant 
in those days, but they saved us both. 
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At the age of eighteen I went to England, 
and this meant a long and healthy spell 
of sepal ation Even aftci my letmn from 
England we haidly stayed togethei longer 
than SIX months Poi I had to iim up 
and down horn Rajkot to Bombay Then 
came the call horn South Aiiica and that 
found me aheady fauly tee fiom carnal 
appetite 



CHAPTER V 

AT THE HIGH SCHOOL 

f have already said that I was learning 
at the High School when I was married. 
We three brothers were learning at the 
same sohooL The eldest brother was m 
a much higher class, and the brother, 
who was married at the same time as I, 
was only one class ahead of me Mamage 
resulted m both of us wastmg a year. 
Indeed the result was even worse for my 
brother, for he gave up studies altogether. 
Heaven knows how many youths suffer 
the same phght as he Only in our 
present Hmdu society do studies and 
mamage go thus hand m hand 
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My studies weie contmued I was not 
regal ded as a duncfi at tlie Higli School 
I always enjoyed the affection of ^ my 
teacheis Ceitificates of piogiess and 
chaiaotei used to be sent to the parents 
every year I nevei had a had certificate 
In fact, I even won prizes after I passed 
out of the second standard In the fifth 
and sixth 1 obtained spTinlai ship s of rupees 
four and ten lespectrvely. an achievement 
for which I have to thank good luck more 
than my own merit. For the scholarships 
were not open to all but reserved for the 
best boys amongst those corumg from the 
Sorath Division of Kathiawad And in 
those days there could not have been 
many boys from Sorath in a class of foifiy 
to fifty 

My own recollection is that I had not 
any high legaid foi my abdity I used 
to be astomshed whenever I won prizes 
and scholarships But I very jealously 
guarded my character The least httle 
^migh drew tears from my eyes "When 
I mented, or seemed to the teacher to* 
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meiit a lebuke, it was unbeai-able for me. 
I remember liavmg once received corporal 
pimishment I did not so mucb nund tbe 
pumshment, as tbe fact that it was 
considered my desert, I wept piteously. 
That was when I was m tbe first or 
second standard There was another such 
moident durmg tbe tune when I was m 
tbe seventh standard Dorabji Edul]i Gum 
was tbe headmaster then He was popular 
among boys, as be was a discipbnanan, 
a man of method and a good teacher. 
He bad made g5Tnnastics and cncket 
compulsory for boys of tbe upper standards. 
I disliked both I never took part m any 
exercise, cncket or football, before they 
were made compulsory. My shyness was 
one of the reasons for this aloofness, which 
I now see was wrong. I then had the 
false notion that gymnastics had nothmg 
to do with education. Today I know that 
physical trauung should have as much 
place m the cmuiculum as mental training 
I may mention, however, (that I was 
none the worse for abstainmg horn 
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exercise ' That was because I had lead m 
books about the benefits of long walks in 
the open an, and having bked the advice, 
I had foimed a habit of taking walks, 
which has still lemained ivith me These 
walks gave me a fanly haidy constitution 
The icason of my dislilte foi gymna- 
stics was my keen desne to scivc as ntuse 
to my father As soon as the school 
closed, I would hmiy home and begm 
servmg him Oompulsoiy exeicise came 
directly in the way of this seivico I 
lequested Mi Gimi to ex empt me fiom 
gymnastics so that I might be hee to 
serve my father But he would not 
hsten to me Now it so happened that 
one Satmday, when we had oui school 
m the mormng, I had to go horn home 
to the school foi gymnastics at 4 o’clock 
m the afternoon I had no watch, and 
the clouds deceived me Before I reached 
the school the boys had all left The 
next day Mr Grimi examining the roll 
found me marked absent Bemg asked 
the reason for absence, 1 told him what 
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had happened. He refused to beheve me 
and ordered me to pay a fine of one or 
two annas ( I cannot now recall how much) 
I was convicted of lymg ' That deeply 
pamed me. How was I to prove my 
innocence 5* There was no way. I cned 
m deep anguish. I saw that a man of 
truth must also be'lT'min of care This 
was the first and. last mstance*" of my 
carelessness m school I have a famt 
recollection that I finally succeeded m 
gettmg the fine remitted 

The exemption fiom exercise was of 
com'se obtamed, as my father wrote 
himself to the Headmaster saymg that 
he wanted me at home after school. But 
though I was none the ivoise for havmg 
neglected exeicise, I am still paymg the 
penalty of another neglect I do not 
know whence I got the notion that good 
handwritmg was not a necessary pait of 
education, but I retamed it until I went 
to England. When later, especially m 
South Afiica, I saw the beautiful hand- 
writmg of lawyers and young men bora 
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and educated in South Afiica, I was 
ashamed of myself and lepented of my 
neglect I saw that bad handwiitmg should 
be legal ded as a sign of an imperfect 
education I tned latei to improve 
mme, but it was too late I could never 
repau the neglect of mv youth Let every 
young man and woman be warned by my 
example, and undei stand that good hand- 
wntmg IS a necessaiy part of education. 
I am now of opinion that childicn should 
fiist be taught the ait of diawmg before 
leammg how to wiite Let the child leain 
his letteis by observation as he does 
diffeient objects, such as floweis, buds, 
etc , and let him leain handiuitmg only 
aftei he has learnt to diaw objects He 
will then wiite a beautifully foimed hand. 

Two moie lenumscences of mv school 
days laie woith lecoidmgi I had lost one 
year because of my maiiiage, and the 
teacher wanted me to make good the loss 
by skippmg a class — a privilege usually 
allowed to mdustnous boys I therefore 
had only six months mthe thud standaid 
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and was piomoted to tlie fourth after the 
examinations which aie followed by the 
siunmor vacation Enghsh became the 
medium of mstiuction m most subjects 
from the fouith standard I found myself 
completely at sea Geometiy was a new 
subject m which I was not particularly 
strong and the Enghsh medium made it 
still more difficult for me The teacher 
taught the subject very well, but I could 
not foUoAv him Often I would lose heart 
and thinh of gomg back to the thn*d 
standard, (feelmg that the paclung of two 
years’ studies mto a smgle year was 
too ambitious.) Yet this would not only 
discredit me, but also the teachei, because 
countmg on my mdustry he had 
reco mm ended my promotion So the fear 
of the double discredit kept me to my 
post When, however, with much effort 
I reached the thirteenth proposition of 
Euchd, the utter simphcity of the subject 
was suddenly revealed to me A subject 
which only required a pure and simple 
use of one’s reasomng powers could 
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not be difficult Evei since that time 
Geometiy has been both easy and 
interestmg for me 

Sanskiit however pioved a harder task. 
In Geometry there was nothmg to 
memonse, whereas m Sanskiit, I thought, 
eveiything had to be learnt by heait. 
This subject also was commenced from 
the fomth standaid As soon as I entered 
the sixth I became disheaitened The 
teacher was a haid taskmaster, anxious, 
as I thought, to force the boys There was 
a sort of rivalry gomg on between the 
Sanskrit and the Persian teachers The 
Persian teacher was lement The boys used 
to talk among themselves that Persian 
was very easy and that the Persian 
teacher very good and considerate to the 
students The ‘easmess’ tempted me 
and one day I sat m the Persian class. 
The Sanskrit teacher was grieved He 
caUed me to his side and said ‘How 
can you foiget that you are the son of 
a Yaishnava father? Won’t you leam 
the language of yora own religion ? If 
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yon havo nnv clifhcnliy, wliv not. romc 
to mo’-' I wini to toach von students 
.San'^k^t to the bo4 of mv ability. As 
yoti pioeood fintliPi. von will tind m it 
thniiC'j of ai)<oibin£r luteicst Von ‘sliould 
not lo'^o lioiut Como and sit again m 
tho Pan4‘iit class' 

Tin's kindness put me to sljamc I 
could nor. disiegaid my tpaclici's aflection. 
Today I cannot but think with giatitndo 
of Jviishnashankat Pandva Foi if I had 
not aoquuod tlic little Sanskrit tliat I 
leamt then, I should have found it difficult 
to take anv inteiest lu out sacred books. 
In fact I deeply regret that I was not 
able to acquire a moie thoiough Icnowicdgo 
of the language, because I have since 
realised that cveiy Hindu boy and girl 
should possess sound Sanskiit leanimg 

It IS now my opmion that in all Indian 
curricula of higher education there should 
be a place for Huidr, Sanslart, Persian, 
Arabic and English, besides of course 
the vernacular Tins big list need not 
frighten any one If our education were 
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moie systematic, and tlie boys fiee from 
the buiden of barm? to learn tbeir 
subjects through a foieign medium. I am 
sure learning all these languages would 
not be an irksome task, but a peifect 
pleasuie A scientific knowledge of one 
language makes a knowledge of other 
languages compai atively easy 

In leahty, Hmdi, Gujaiati and Sanskrit 
may be legaided as one language, and 
Persian and Aiabio also as one Though 
Peisian belongs to the Aiyan, and Arabic 
to the Semitic, family of languages, 
theie IS a close relationship between 
Persian and Arabic, because both 
claim then full growth through the use 
of Islam Urdu I hare not regarded as a 
distmct language, because it has adopted 
the Hmdi grammar and its rocabulaiy is 
mamly Persian and Arabic, and he who 
would learn good Urdu must leain Persian 
and Arabic, as one who would learn good 
Gujaiati, Hmdi, Bengah, oi Marathi, must 
learn Sanskrit 



CHAPTER VI 

A TRAGEDY 

A mongst my few fnends at the High 
School I had, at different tunes, two 
who might he called mtimate One of 
these friendships did not last long, though 
I never forsook my friend He foisook 
me, because I made friends with the 
other. This latter friendship I regard as 
a tragedy m my life It lasted long. I 
formed it m the spmt of a reformer. 

This compamon was origmaUy my elder 
brother’s friend They were classmates 
together. I knew his weaknesses, but I 
regarded him as a faithful friend My 
mother, my eldest brother, and my wife 
warned me that I was m bad company. 
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I was too proud a husband to heed my 
A\Tfe's wainmg But I dared not go 
against the opuuon of my mother and my 
eldest biother Nerertheless I pleaded 
Tilth them saving, ‘I know he has the 
weaknesses you attribute to him, but you 
do not know his vutues He cannot lead 
me astiay, as my association with him is 
meant to lefoim him Foi I am sure 
that if he reforms his ways, he will be a 
splendid man I beg you not to be 
anxious on my account ’ 

I do not thmk this satisfied them, but 
they accepted mv explanation and let me 
go my wav 

I have seen smce that I had calculated 
wiongly A icfoim ei cannot afford to 
^^se mtimacy with him whoVhe 
seeks to~efoim 

mentifvbr~souls rarely to be found m 
tins world Only between like natmes 
can fiiendship be altogether worthy and 
mduimg Fnends react on one another. 

ence m friendship theie is very httle 
scope for reform I am of opmion that 
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au exclusive intimacies are to be avoided; 
for man far moie readily takes m vice 
than virtue And be wbo would be 
friends witb Grod must lemam alone, or 
make the whole woild his hiend I may 
be wiong, but my effort to cultivate an 
in tima te friendship proved a failure 

A wave of 'reform’ was sweepmg over 
Ra]kot at the tune when I first came 
across this friend He informed me that 
many of our teachers were secretly t aking 
meat and wme He also named many' 
well-known people of Eajkot as belonging 
to the same company There weie also, 
I was told, some high-sohool boys among 
them 

I was surpnsed and pamed I asked 
my fnend the reason and he explamed it 
thus* ‘We are a weak people because 
we do not eat meat The Enghsh are 
able to rule over us, because they are 
meat-eaters You know how hardy I am, 
and a great runner too It is because 
I am a meat-eater. Meat-eaters do not 
have boils or tumouis, and even if they 
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sometimes liappen to hare any, they 
heal quickly Our teachers and other 
distinguished people who eat meat are 
no fools They know its yirtues You 
should do likewise Theic is nothing like 
tiymg Tiy, and see what strength it 
giyes’ 

All these pleas on behalf of meat-eating 
were not advanced at a single sitting 
They represent the substance of a long 
and elaborate argument which my fnend 
was tiying to impiess upon me fiom time 
to time lly elder brother had akeady 
fallen He theicfore supported my fiiend’s 
argument I certainly looked feeble- 
bodied by the side of my brothei and 
this fnend They were both hardier, 
physically stiongei and -more daring. 
This fnend’s exploits cast a spell over 
me He could run long distances and 
estraoidmanly fast. He was an adept in 
high and long jumpmg He could put up 
with any amount of corpoial punishment. 
He would often display his exploits to me 
and as one is always dazzled when ha 
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sees m others the qualities that he lacks 
himself, I was also dazzled by thisfnend’s 
exploits This was followed by a strong 
desue to be like him I could hardly 
]ump or nm Why should not I also be 
as stiong as he® 

Agam I was a coward I used to be 
haunted by the fear of thieves, ghosts, 
and serpents I did not dare to stir out 
of doors at night. Darkness was a terror 
to me It was almost impossible for me 
to sleep m the dark, as I would unagme 
ghosts commg from one direction, thieves 
from another, and serpents from a third I 
could not therefore bear to sleep without 
a hght m the room How could I disclose 
my fears to the wife sleepmg by my side, 
now at the threshold of youth? I knew 
that she had more courage than I, and I 
felt ashamed of myself. She knew no 
fear of serpents and ghosts She could 
go out anywhere m the dark. My fnend 
knew aU these weaknesses of mme He 
would teU me that he could hold m his 
hand hve serpents, could defy thieves and 
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did not behere in ghosts And all this 
was, of couise, the result of eating meat 

A doggeiel of Naimad’s was m vogue 
amongst us schoolboys, as follows 

Behold the mighty Englishman 
He rules the Indian small, 

Because being a meat-eater 
He IS five cubits tall 

All this had its due effect on me I 
was beaten It began to giow on me that 
meat-eatmg was good, that it would make 
me strong and daimg, and that if the 
whole country took to meat-eatmg the 
Enghsh could be oveicome 

A day was theieupon fixed foi 
beginiung the expeiunent It had to be 
conducted m seeiet The Gandhis weie 
Vaislmavas My paients weie paiticulaily 
staunch Vaishnavas They would i egulaily 
visit the Soldi The family had even its 
oim temples J auusm was sti ong m'Gujaiat, 
and its influence was felt every wheie and 
on all occasions The opposition to and 
abhonence of meat-eatmg that existed m 
Gnjarat among the Jams and Vaishnavas 
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was to be seen nowhere else m India or 
outside in such strength These were the 
traditions in which’ I was born and bred 
And I was extremely devoted to my 
parents I knew that the moment they 
came to know of my havmg eaten meat, 
they would be shocked to death Moreover, 
my love of tiuth made me ‘extra cautious. 
I cannot say, that Tdid not know then 
that I should have to deceive my parents 
if I began eatmg meat But my mmd 
was bent on the'‘ieform’ It was not a 
question of pleasmg the palate I did not 
know that it had a paiticularly good 
lehsh I wished to be strong and daring 
and wanted my countiymen also to be 
such, so that we might defeat the Enghsh 
and make India free The word ‘ Swaraj ’ 
I had not yet heard But I knew what 
freedom meant The fi enzy of the ‘ i efoi m ’ 
bhnded me And havmg ensured seciecy, 
1 persuaded myself that mere hidmg the 
deed from parents was no departure from 
truth. 
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and tlio novelty of makin? a inojnr ntoii' 
(lepartuic in life. There m< 1 '' <>n tin otlnr 
the xlianic of indinp like a thief to do 
Ihi'i verv thing cannot which of 
the two <5wnjed me the niO't ^Ve went 
m seaich of a lonelv ‘•pot 1>\ the river, 
and tlieie I 'aw foi the fii«t time in my 
life, — meat There wa*: hakoi bread also 
I rehshetl neither nie goat'*! meat wa'i 
as tough as leather, I snnply could not 
eat it I was sick and had to leave off 
eatmg 
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I had a very bad night afterwai’ds 
A horrible nightmaie haunted me Every 
time I dropped ofiP to sleep it would seem 
as though a hve goat were bleatmg 
mside me, and I would ]ump up full of 
remorse But then I would remmd myself 
that meat-eatmg was a duty and so 
become more cheerful 

My fnend was not a man to give in 
easily He now began to cook vanous 
dehcacies with meat, and dress them 
neatly And for dining, no longer the 
secluded spot on the nver was chosen, but 
a state house, with its dining haU, and 
tables and chairs, about which my fnend 
had made arrangements m coUusion with 
the chief cook there 

This bait had its effect I got over 
my dislike for bread, forswoie my 
compassion for the goats, and became a 
rehsher of meat-dishes, if not of meat itself. 
This went on for about a year But not 
more than half a dozen meat-feasts weie 
enjoyed m aU, because the state house 
was not available every day, and there 
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vras the obvious difficulty about piepanug 
fiequentlv expensive savomy meat-dishes 
I had no monev to pav foi this ‘lefonn’ 
My fiiend had theiefore always to find 
the wheiewithal I had no knowledge 
wheie he found it But find it he did 
because he was bent on turning me mto 
a meat-eatei But even his means must 
have been luiuted, and hence these feasts 
had necessaidy to be few and far 
between 

Whenevei I had occasion to mdulge m 
these suiieptitious feasts, dinnei at home 
was out of the question My mother 
would natmally ask me to come and 
take my food and want to know the 
reason why I did not wish to eat I 
would say to her, 'I have no appetite 
today, theie is somethmg wiong with mv 
digestion It was not without compunction 
that I devised these pretests I knew I 
was lying and lymg to my mother. I 
also knew that if my mothei and father 
came to know of my having become a 
meat-eater they would be deeply shodied. 
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This knowledge was gnawing at my 
heart, 

Theiefoie I said to myself ‘ Though it 
IS essential to eat meat, and also essential 
to take up food ‘ reform ’ m the country, 
yet deceivmg and lymg to one’s father 
and mother is worse than abstmence from 
meat In their hfe-time therefore meat- 
eatmg must be out of the question When 
they are no more and when I liave found 
my freedom, I wdl eat meat openly, but 
until that moment arrives I will abstain 
from it’ 

This decision I commmucated to my 
fnend, and I have never smce gone back 
to meat My parents never knew that two 
of their sons had become meat-eaters 
I abjured meat out of the punty of 
my desire not to he to my parents, but 
I did not abjure the company of my 
fnend My zeal for reformmg him had 
proved disastrous for me, and all the time 
I was Completely unconscious of the fact 
The same company would have led me 
mto faithlessness to my wife But I was 
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saved by the skm of my teeth, ^y friend 
once took me to a brothel. He sent me 
m with the necessaiy instructions. It was 
all pieaiianged The bill had already 
been paid I went mto the jaws of sm, 
but God m His infini te meicy piotected 
me agamst myself I was almost stiuck 
blmd and dumb m this deu of vice I 
sat neai her on hei bed, but I was 
tongue-tied She natuially lost patience 
with me. and showed me the door, with 
abuses and insults I then felt as though 
my manhood had been mjured and wished 
to sink into the giound for shame But I 
have ever smce given thanks to God for 
having saved me I can lecall four moie 
sunilai mcidents m my life and m most 
of them my goodfoitune lather than any 
effort on my part, saved me ihom a 
1 stiictly ethical pomt of view aU these 
occasions must be legaided as moral 
jlapses foi the carnal desue was theye, 
W it was as CTod as thegcT] ^ But from 
pif oidinary pomt ofview, a man vrho is 
jsaved from physically committing sm is 
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legarded as saved And I was saved only 
m that sense There are some actions from 
which an escape is a godsend both for the 
man who escapes and for those about 
him Man, as soon as he gets back his 
consciouinS^ 6I~nght, is thankful to the 
Divine meicyforthe esca^ As ^ know 
that a man often succumbs to temptation, 
however much he may resist it, we also 
know that providence often mtei cedes and 
saves him m spite of himself How all 
this happens, — how far a man is free and 
how far a cieature of circumstances,— how 
far free-wiU comes mto play and where 
fate enters on the scene, — all this is a 
mystery and will remam a mystery 

But to go on with the story. Even 
this was far from opening my eyes to the 
viciousness of my friend’s company I 
theiefore had many more bitter draughts 
m store for me, until my eyes were 
actually opened by an ocular demonstration 
of some of his lapses qmte unexpected by 
me But of them later, as we are 
jiroceedmg chronologically 
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One thing, hoirevei, I must mention 
noir as it pertams to the same penod 
One of the reasons of my differences with 
my wife was undoubtedly the company 
of this friend. I was both a devoted and 
a jealous husband and this fnend fanned 
the flame of my suspicion': about my wife 
I never could doubt his veiacity. And I 
have never forgiven myself the violence 
of which I have been gmlty m often 
havmg pamed my wife br actmg on his 
infoi matron Only a Hindu wife toleiates 
these haidships, and that is why I have 
legaided woman as an mcaination of 
toleiance A servant wronglv suspected 
may thiow up .his job a son m the same 
case may leave his fathers roof, and a 
fiiend may put an end to the friendship 
The wife if she suspects her husband, will 
keep qmet, but if the husband suspects 
hei, she is rumed ^iVhere is she to go’ 
A Hmdu wife may not seek divoice m a 
law-court Law has no remedy for her. 
And I can nevei foiget oi forgive myself for 
having dnven my wife to that despeiation. 
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The canker of suspicion was rooted 
out, only when I undei stood Ahvma?- in 
all its bearings. I saw then the glory of 
Brahmachai'yo? and realised that the wife 
Ls not tlie husband’s bondslave, but his 
companion and his helpmate, and an equal 
partner in all his ]oy& and sorrows — as 
free as the husband to choose her own 
path. Whenever I think of those dark 
days of doubts and suspicions, I am filled 
wth loathing at my folly and my lustful 
cruelty, and I deplore my blind devotion 
to my fnend. 

1 Ahimta mans litciall; umoocnsc, not horting, non-TioIence. 

2 Brahmtudiapja means lilsisll; conduct that leads one to 
God, Its technical naming is Fclf-itstnunt, jarticulazly jmUirj 
over the scznsl organ. 



CHAPTER Vm 

STEALING AND ATONEMENT 

I have still to i elate some of my failmgs 
dmmg this meat-eatmg peiiod and also, 
previous to it, which date fiom hefoie.iay 
maniage or soon after. 

A relative and I became fond of 
smokmg Not that we saw any good m 
smokmg, oi weie enamomed of the smell 
of a cigarette 'We simply imagmed a 
sort of pleasure m emitting clouds of 
smoke from om mouths My uncle had 
the habit, and when we saw him smoking, 
we thought we should copy his example. 
But we had no money So we began 
pilfermg stumps of cigarettes thrown away 
by my uncle 
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The stumps, however, were not always 
available, and could not give much smoke 
either So we began to steal coppers 
from the seivant’s pocket money m order 
to pm chase Indian cigaiettes But the 
question was wheie to keep them We 
could not of course smoke m the presence 
of elders We managed somehow for a 
few weeks on these stolen coppers In 
•the meantime we heaid that the stalks 
of a certam plant weie porous and Could 
be smoked like cigarettes We got them 
and began this kmd of smoking. 

But we weie far from bemg satisfied 
with such thmgs as these Our want of 
independence began to smart. It was 
unbearable that we should be unable to 
do an3^hmg without the elders’ permission 
At last, m sheer disgust, we decided to 
commit smcide ' 

But how were we to do it^ From 
where were we to get the poison? We 
heard that Dhatura seeds were an effective 
poison Off we went to the ]ungle m 
search of these seeds, and got them. 
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Evening ■nas thought to be the auspicious 
houi We went to Kedarji Mandir. put 
glieo in the temple-lamp, had the darshan 
and then looked for a lonely comer But 
our courage failed us Supposmgwe were 
not mstcintly killed^ And what was tho 
good of killmg ourselves’ Why not lather 
put up with the lack of mdependence’ 
But we swallowed two oi thiee seeds 
nevertheless We daied not take moie. 
Both of us fought shy of death and 
decided to go to Jiamji Mandir to compose 
ourcolvcs and to dismiss the thought of 
suicide 

I leahsed that it was not as easy to 
oominit suicide as to contemplate it And’ 
s.nce then whenovei I have heard of 
'=oine one thieatoning to commit suicide, 
It line had little or no effect on me 

riie thought of onicidc tiltimately 
resulted in both of us bidding goodbye to 
tho habit of smoking stumps of cigarettes 
and of stoalmg the cen-ant’s coppeis for 
the purpo'-e of smoking 
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Evci ‘«incc I ha'ic been giown up, I 
linA*e novel do'iiiocl to “smoke and have 
ahvnv*' legardcd the habit of smoking as 
barbaious. dntv, and harmful I have 
novel undci stood why tlieic is such a 
lagc foi smoking tlnonghout tlie woild 
It is unbcaiable to me to travel m a 
comiiaitment full of people smoking. I 
become cholccd 

But much more seiious than this theft 
was the one I was guilty of a little latoi 
I pilfeiod the coppeis when I was twelve 
01 thiiioen, possibly less The othoi theft 
was committed when I was fifteen In 
this case I stole a bit of gold out of my 
meat-eating biothei’s aimlct This bi other 
had lun into a debt of about twenty-five 
rupees He had on his arm an aimlet of 
sohd gold It was not difficult to chp a 
bit out of it. 

Well, it was done, and the debtoleaied. 
But this became moie than I could bear. 
I resolved never to steal agam I also 
made up my mmd to confess it to 
my fathei. But I did not dare to speak. 
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Not that I Tras afraid of my father heatmg- 
me No I do not recall his ever having- 
beaten any of us I rras afiaid of the 
pam that I should cause him. But I felt 
that the risk should be taken, that there 
could not be a cleansmg without a clean, 
confession 

I decided at last to write out the 
confession, to submit it to my father, 
and ask his foigiveness I wrote it on a 
shp of paper and handed it to him myself. 
In this note not only did I confess m}^ 
guilt but I asked adequate punishment 
foi it, and closed with a request to Trim 
not to punish himself for my offence, I 
also pledged myself never to steal m 
futuie 

I was tiembling as I handed the 
confession to my father He was then 
suffering fiorn fistula and was confined to 
bed His bed was a plam wooden 
I handed him the note and sat opposite 
the plank 

He read it through, and pearl-drops 
tnckled down his cheeks wettmg' the 
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paper. For a moment he closed his eyes 
in' thought and then tore up the note. 
He had sat up to icad it. He again lay 
down I also cried I could see my 
father’s agony. If I weie a pamter I 
could draw a picture of the whole scene 
today It IS still so vivid in my mind 
Those pcarl-diops of love cleansed my 
heait, and washed my sm away Only he 
who has expel lenced such love can know 
what it 18. As the hymn says 

‘Only he 

Who IS smitten wth the arrows of love, 

Knows Its power' 

This was, for mo, an object-lesson m 
Ahimsa. Then I could read m it nothing 
moie than a fathei's love, but today I 
know that it was puic Ahivisa. When 
such Ahimsa becomes all-enibiacmg, it 
traiisfoiins evciything it touches There 
IS no limit to its power 

I’his soit of sublime foigivcness was 
not natuial to my fatliei I had thought 
that he uonld bo angi-y. “sav haul things, 
and stiikc his foiehead. But he wa*? so 
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wondeifuUy peaceful, and I believe this 
was due to my clean confession A clean 
confession, combmed with a promise never 
to commit the sm agam when offeied 
befoie one who has the right to receive 
it is the purest type of repentance I 
know, that my confession made my father 
feel absolutely safe about me and 
increased his affection foi me beyond 
measme 



OHAPTEE IX 

MY FATHER’S DEATH AND MY DOUBLE SHAME 

T he tune of winch I am now speakmg 
IS my sixteenth year. My father, as 
we have seen, was bedridden, suffermg 
from fistula. My mother, an old servant 
of the house, and I weie his prmcipal 
attendants I had the duties of a nurse, 
which mainly consisted m dressmg the 
wound, givmg my father his medicme, 
and compoundmg drugs whenever they 
had to be made up at home Bveiy mght 
I massaged his legs and retu^ed only 
when he asked me to do so or after he 
had fallen asleep I loved to do this 
aeivice I do not remember ever havmg 
neglected it All the time at my disposal. 
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after the performance of the daily duties, 
■vras diTided between school and attending 
on my father. I would only go out for 
an evenuig walk either when he peimitted 
me or when he was feeling welL 

This was also the tune when my wife 
was expecting a baby. — a circumstance 
which, as I can see today, meant a double 
shame for me For one thing I did not 
lestrain myself as I should have done, 
whilst I was yet a student And secondly, 
this carnal lust got the bettei of what I 
legarded as my duty to study and of 
what was even a gi eater duty, my 
devotion to my parents Shravan having^ 
been my ideal smce childhood. Every 
night whilst my hands were busy 
massaging my fathei’s legs my nnnd 
was hovering about the bed-room, — and 
that too at a time when reUgiom medical 
science and commonsense alike forbade 
sexual mtercouise. I was always glad to 
be relieved from my duty, and wen^ 
straight to the bed-room after doing" 
obeisance to my father. 
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At. the ‘same tunc my fathoi was 
geitint^ woipo every day. Ayurvedic 
phy.'ieian'? had t.iiod all l.heir oniimcnt.s, 
Ilaknii** thou piaster, and local quacks 
thoii nostnnu'! An English ‘'Urgeon had 
al«o used his skill As the last and only 
lesoiL he h.id leeommendcd a singical 
operation. But the family physician came 
m the way. He disappioycd of an 
opciation being pcifoimcd at such an 
adyanced age The physician was com- 
petent and well-known, and his advice 
pi evaded The opeiation w'as abandoned, 
and various medicines purchased foi the 
pinqiGse W'cut to no account I have an 
iinpiessiou that if the physician had 
allow'cd the operation, the wound would 
have been easily healed. The operation 
also was to have been performed by a 
suigeon who was then well-known in 
Bombay. But God had welled otheiwise. 
When death is imminent, who can thmk 
of the right remedy ? My father letumed 
fiom Bombay with aU the paraphemaha 
of the operation which were now useless. 
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He despaired of living any longer. He 
■was getting weakei and weaker, until at 
last he had to be asked to perform the 
necessarv functions m bed But up to 
the last he refused to do anything of the 
kind always insisting on gomg thiough 
the stiam of leaving hi' bed Tlie 
Vaishnavite uiles abont e'^tcmal cleanliness 
are so inexoiable 

Such cleanhness is quite essential 
no doubt but TTestein medical science 
has taught us that all the functions 
mcludmg a bath can be done in bed 
with the strictest regaid to cleanliness, 
and without the slightest discomfoit to 
the patient the bed always remaining 
spotlessly clean. I should legaid such 
cleanliness as quite consistent ■with 
Vaishna'vism But my father’s msistence 
on leaving the bed only struck me with 
wonder then and I had nothing but 
admiration for it 

The dreadful night came ily uncle 
was then in Sajkot I have a feint 
recollection that he came to Eajkot 
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haying had news that my father was 
gettmg woise. The brothers were deeply 
attached to each other. My uncle would 
sit near my father’s bed the whole day, 
and would msist on sleepmg by his 
bed-side after sendmg us all to sleep. No 
one had dreamt that this was to be the 
fateful mght The danger of course was 
there 

It was 10-30 or 11 p.m I was givmg 
the massage. My uncle offered to relieve 
me I was glad and went straight to 
the bed-room My wife, poor thmg, was 
fast asleep. But how could she sleep 
when I was there? I woke her up In 
five or SIX mmutes, however, the servant 
knocked at the door. I started with 
alarm. ‘ Get up,’ he said, ‘ Father is very 
ill ’ I knew of course that he was very 
lU, and so I guessed what ‘ very dl ’ meant 
at that moment I sprang out of bed. 

‘ "What IS the matter ? Do tell me ' ’ 

‘ Father is no more ’ 

So all was over ' I had but to wimg 
my hands I felt deeply ashamed and 
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miserable I ran to mv fatliei’s lOom I 
saw, that if animal passion had not 
falmded me, I should have been spaied 
the torture of sepaiation from mv father 
dm mg his last moments I should have 
been massagmg him and he would have 
died m my arms But now it was my 
uncle who had had this honoiu He was 
so deeply devoted to his elder brother, 
that he had earned the honour of doing 
him the last semces* My fathei had 
foiebodmgs of the coming event He had 
made a sign for pen and papoi, and \mtten. 
“ Piepaie foi the last ntes ’ He had then 
snapped the amulet off his aim and also 
his gold necklace of Tulasi-beads and 
flung them aside A moment after this 
he was no moie 

The shame, to which I have lefeiied 
m a foregomg chapter, was this shame of 
my carnal desire even at the cntical hour 
of my fathei ’s death which demanded 
wakeful service It is a blot I have never 
been able to efface or forget, and I have 
ways thought, that although my devotion 
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■to my parents knew no bounds, and I 
would have given up anything for it, yet 
it was weighed and found unpardonably 
wantmg, because my mind was at tbe 
same moment m tbe gnp of lust I have 
therefore always regai’ded myself as a 
lustful, though a faithful, husband It 
-took me long to get free from the shackles 
of lust, and I had to pass through many 
ordeals before I could overcome it 

Before I close this chapter of my 
double shame, I may mention that the 
poor mite that was bom to my wife 
scarcely breathed for more than three or 
four days Nothmg else could be expected. 
Let all those who are married be warned 
by my example 
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GUMPSES OF REUGION 

F EOM my sixth oi seventh year up to my 
sixteenth I was at school, being taught 
all sorts of things except lehgion I may 
say, that I failed to get horn the teacheis- 
what they could have given me without 
any effoit on their part And yet things 
heie and there I kept on pickmg up from 
my sunoundiugs The term ‘Eehgion’ I 
am usmg m its bioadest sense, meaning 
thereby self-ieahsation ox knowledge of 
self 

Bemg bom m the Yaishnava faith I 
had often to go to the Haveh But it 
never appealed to me I did not like its 
ghtter and pomp Also I heard rumours 
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of immorality being practised there, and 
lost all mterest in it Hence I could gam 
nothmg from the Eamli. 

But what I failed to get there, I 
obtamed from my nurse, an old servant 
of the family, whose affection for me I 
still recall I have said before that there 
was in mo a fear of ghosts and spuits. 
Rambha, for that was her name, suggested 
as a remedy for this fear, the repetition 
of Jiamanama I had moie faith m her 
than m hei lemedy, and so at a tender 
age I began repeatmg Jiamanama to erne 
my fear of ghosts and spmts. This was 
of com so shoit-lived, but the good seed 
sowm in childliood was not soivn in vain 
I think it IS duo to the seed sown by 
that good woman Eambha that <o-day 
Jiamanama is an infallible remedy for me. 

Just about this time, a cou'sin of mine 
who was a devotee of Jlamayana ai ranged 
for my second brother and me to loam 
Jtama JtaMa ^Ye got it by heart, and 
made it a rule to iccite it eveiy moniing 
after the bath. The practice was kept uji 
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as long as we weie m Porbandar As 
soon as we leached Rajkot, it was foigotten 
Poi I had not much belief in it I lecited 
it paitly because of my piide m bemg 
able to recite Mma Bal^sha ■with coiiect 
pionunciation 

“What, however, left a deep impiession 
on me was the leadmg of Hamayana 
befoi e my fathei Dmnng pai t of his lUness 
my fathei was m Poibandai There every 
evenmg he used to hsten to J^amayana 
The reader was a gieat devotee of Rama, 
— Ladha Mahaiaj of Bileshvai. It was 
said of him that he cured himself of his 
leprosy not by any medicme, but by 
applymg to the affected parts leaves 
which had been cast away after bemg 
offered to the image of Mahadeva m 
Bileshvai temple, and by the regular 
repetition of Eamanama His faith, it was 
said, had made him whole This may oi 
may not be true We at any rate beheved 
the stoiy And it is a fact that when 
Ladha Maharaj began his leadmg of 
Eamayana, bis' body was entuely free 
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from leprosy He had a melodious voice. 
He would smg the Dolms ( couplets ) and 
Ckopais (quati’ams), and explam them, 
losmg himself m the discourse and cairymg 
his hsteners along with him I must have 
been tlurteen at that tune, but I qmte 
remember bemg enraptured by his readmg. 
That laid the foundation of my deep 
devotion to Eamayana Today I regard 
the Eamayma of Tulasidas as the greatest 
book in aU devotional hterature 

A few months after this we came to 
Kajkot There was no Eamayma readmg 
theie Bhagavat, however, used to be read 
on every Madashi^ day Sometimes 
I attended the readmg, but the reciter 
was unmspirmg Today I see that 
Bhagavai is a book which can evoke 
rehgious fervour I have read it m 
G-ujarati with mtense mterest But when 
I heard portions of the ongmal read by 
Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya durmg 
my twenty-one days’ fast, I wished I had 

1 Eleventh daj of the bright and the dark half of a lunar 
month. 
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lieaid it m my dnldhooci from ‘^acli a 
devotee as he is, so that I could have 
formed a liking foi it at an early age 
Impressions fonned at that age slnke 
roots deep down mto one’s nature and 
it IS my perpetual regret that I va® not 
fortunate enough to hear more good 
books of this kind read during that 
period 

In Bajkot. however I got an early 
groundmg in toleration foi all branches 
of Hinduism and sister religions For my 
father and mother would visit the JIaidi 
as also Shiva s and Rama s temples, and 
would take or send us youngsters there 
Jain monks also would pay frequent visits 
to my father, and would even go out of 
them way to accept food from us — non- 
Jains They would have talks with my 
father on subjects rebgious and mundane. 

He had besides ilusalman and Farsi 
Mends, who would talk to him about 
tbeir own faiths, and he would listen to 
them always with respect and often with 
interest Being his nurse, I often had a 
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chance to be present at these talks. 
These many thmgs combmed to mculcate 
in me a toleration for all faiths 

Only Ohiistiamty was at the time an 
exception I developed a sort of dishke 
for it. And for a reason In those days 
Christian missionaries used to stand m a 
cornel near the High School and hold 
forth, pourmg abuse on Hindus and their 
gods. I could not stomach this I must 
have stood there to hear them once only, 
but that was enough to dissuade me from 
repeating the experiment About the 
same tune, I heard of a well known Hindu 
havmg been converted to Ohristiamty It 
was the talk of the town, that when he 
was baptized, he had to eat beef and dnnk 
hquor, that he also had to change his 
clothes and that thenceforth he began to 
go about m Em’opean costume mcludmg 
a hat These thmgs got on my nerves 
Surely, thought I, a rehgion that compelled 
one to eat beef, diink hquor, and change 
one’s own clothes did not deserve the 
name I also heard that the new convert 
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had already begun abusing the rebgion 
of bis ancestors, tbeu customs and tbeir 
country All these thmgs created m' me 
a disbke for Cbnstiamty 

But the fact that I bad learnt to be 
tolerant to other religions did not mean 
that I bad any bvmg faith m Grod I 
happened to come acioss, about this time, 
Mmusm^^ which was amongst my father’s 
collection The story of the creation and 
similar thmgs m it did not impiess me 
very much, and on the contrary made 
me mchne somewhat towards atheism 
There ^as a cousm of mme, still ahve, 
foi whose mtellect I had great regard 
To him I turned with my doubts But he 
could liot resolve them He sent me 
away with this answer ‘ "When you grow 
up, you will be able to solve these doubts 
yourself These questions ought not to be 
raised at your age ’ I was silenced, but 
was not comforted Chapteis about diet 
and the like m Mammnti seemed to me 

1 Iatts of MqqQ| 8 Hindu law giver Tliey liavo tlifl 
Banctlon of religion 
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to lun contrary to daily practice To my 
doubts as to this also, I got the same 
answer. ‘With mtellect more developed 
and with more reading I shall understand 
it bettei,’ I said to myself 

Umumnti at any rate did not then 
teach me Ahvma I have told the story 
of my meat-eatmg Manumnti seemed 
to support it I also felt that it was 
quite moral to kiU serpents, bugs and the 
hke I remember to have killed at that 
age bugs and such other msects, regardmg 
it as a duty 

But one thmg took deep root m 
me, — the conviction that morality is the 
basis of thing s, and that truth is the 
substance of all morality. Truth became 
my sole objective It began to grow 
in magmtude every day, and my 
defimtion of it also has been ever 
widemng 

A G-ujarati didactic stanza likewise 
gripped my mmd and heart Its precept, 
return good for evd,— became my guidmg 
prmoiple It became such a passion with 
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me that I began nomeious espeiiments 
m it Here aie those (foi me) wonderful 
Imes 

For a bowl of water give a goodly meal. 

For a kindly greetmg bow thou down with zeal, 
For a simple penny pay thou back wth gold, 

If thy life be rescued, Lfe do not withhold 
Thus the words and actions of the wise regard, 
Every httle service tenfold they reward 
But the truly noble know all men as one. 

And return with gladness good for evil done 



CHAPTER XI 

PREPARATION FOR ENGLAND 

1 passed the matriculation examination 
m 1887 It then used to be held at two 
centres, Ahmedabad and Bombay The 
general poverty of the country naturally 
led Kathiawad students to prefer the 
nearei and the cheapei centre The 
poverty of my family likewise dictated 
to me the same choice This was my 
first ]oumey from Rajkot to Ahmedabad 
and that too without a companion 

My elders wanted me to pursue my 
studies at college after the matriculation. 
There was a college in Bhavnagar as well 
as m Bombay and as the former was 
•cheapei, I decided to go there and jom 
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tlie Samaldas College I went, but found 
myself entuely at sea Eveiytimg was 
difficult I could not follow, let alone 
take inteiest in, the professors’ lectuies 
It was no fault of tbeirs Tbe piofessois 
in that College were regarded as fiist-iate 
But I was so law At the end of the 
first teim, I letumed home 

We had m Marji Dave, who was a 
shiewd and learned Biahman, an old friend 
and adviser of the family He had kept 
up his connection with the family even 
after my fathei’s death He happened 
to visit us dming my vacation In 
conversation with my mothei and elder 
hiothei, he mquued about my studies 
Leainmg that I was at Samaldas College, 
he said ‘The tunes aie changed And 
none of you can expect to succeed to 
your father’s gadi without havmg had a 
piopei education Now as this boy is 
still pursumg his studies, you should all 
look to him to keep the gadi It wifi- 
take liim foul or five years to get his 
B A degree, which will at best qualify 
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Mm for a sixty rupees’ post, not for a 
DiwansMp If like my son lie went m 
for law, it would take him still longer, 
by wMch time there would be a host of 
lawyers aspirmg for a Diwan’s post I 
would far rather that you sent him to 
England My son Kevalram says it is 
very easy to be a banister In three 
yeais’ tune he would return. Also 
expenses would not exceed four to five 
thousand rupees Thmk of that hamster 
who has ]ust come back from England 
How styhsMy he lives' He could get 
the DiwansMp for the asking I would 
strongly advise you to send Mohandas 
to England tMs very year, Kevalram has 
numerous fnends in England He will 
give notes of mtroduction to them, and 
Mohandas will have an easy tune of it 
there ’ 

JosMp,— that IS how we used to call 
old Mav]i Dave, — turned to me with 
complete assurance, and asked ‘Would 
you not rather go to England than study 
here?’ Nothing could have been more 
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welcome to me I was fighting shy of 
my difficult studies So I jumped at the 
proposal and said that the soonei I was 
sent the better It was no easy business 
to pass exanunations quickly. Could I 
not be sent to qualify for the medical 
profession ’ 

My brothel inteiiupted me* ‘Pathei 
never hked it He had lou in mind 
when he said that we Vaishnavas should 
have nothing to do with dissection of 
dead bodies Father mteuded you foi 
the bar ’ 

Joshiji chimed m ‘lam not opposed 
to the medical piofession as was Gandhiji 
Our Shastras aie not against it But a 
medical degiee wiU not make a Diwan 
of you and I want you to be Diwan, oi 
if possible somethmg better Only m that 
way could you take under youi piotectmg 
caie yom laige family The tunes are 
fast changmg and gettmg haidei every 
day It IS the wisest thing therefore to 
become a hamster. Taming to my 
mother he said ‘ Now, I must leave 
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Pray ponder over what I have said. 
"When I come here next I shall expect 
to hear of preparations for England. Be 
sure to let me know if I can assist in 
any way.’ 

Joshiji went away, and I began bmldmg 
castles m the air 

My elder brother was greatly exercised 
m his mmd. How was he to find the 
wherewithal to send me? And was it 
proper to trust a young man like me to 
go abroad alone ’ 

My mother was sorely perplexed She 
did not like the idea of partmg with me 
This IS how she tried to put me off' 
‘Uncle,’ she said, ‘is now the eldest 
member of the family. He should first be 
consulted If he consents we will consider 
the matter.’ 

My brother had another idea. He said 
to me ‘We have a certain claim on 
the Porbandar state Mr. Lely is the 
Admimstrator. He thinks highly of our 
family and Uncle is m his good books It 
IS just possible that he might recommend 
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you for some state help foi youi education 
m England’ 

I liked all this and got ready to stait 
off foi Porbandar Theie was no railway 
m those days It was a five days’ buUook- 
cait ]oumey I have aheady said that 
I was a cowaid But at that moment my 
cowaidice vamshed hefoie the desue to 
go to England which completely possessed 
me I hued a bullock-cart as fai as 
Dhoiaji, and from Dhoiaji I took a camel 
in Older to get to Poibandar a day 
qmcker This was my fiist camel-iide 
I aiiived at last, did obeisance to 
my uncle, and told him eveiything He 
thought it ovei and said ‘ I am not sure 
whethei it is possible for one to stay 
m England without prejudice to one’s 
onm rehgion Fiom all I have heaid, I 
have my doubts "When I meet these big 
bamsteis, I see no diffeience between then 
life and that of Emopeans They know 
no scruples regaidmg food Cigais aie 
never out of theu mouths They diess 
as shamelessly as Enghshmen AU that 
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■wrould not be m keeping with our family- 
tradition I am shortly gomg on a 
pilgrimage and have not many years to 
live At the threshold of death, how dare 
I give you permission to go to England, 
to cross the seas ’ But I will not stand m 
your way. It is your mother’s permission 
which really matters If she perrmts you, 
then godspeed ! TeU her I -will not 
mterfere You will go with my blessings.’ 

‘I could expect nothmg more from 
you,’ said I, ‘ I shah now try to wm mother 
over. But would 3I0U not recommend me 
to Mr Lely ? ’ 

‘ How can I do that ? ’ said he ‘ But 
he IS a good man You ask for an 
appomtment tehmg him how you are 
connected He wih certainly give you one 
and may even help you’ 

I carmot say why my uncle did not 
give me a note of recommendation. I 
have a famt idea that he hesitated to 
co-operate directly m my gomg to 
England, which was m his opinion an 
jrrehgious act 
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got lost m England Some one else had 
said that they took’ to meat, and yet 
another that they could not hve there 
without hquor ‘How about all this?’ 
she asked me. I said ‘ Will you not 
trust me ’ I shall not he to you, I swear 
that I shall not touch any of those thing s. 
If there were any such danger, would 
Joshi]i let me go ? ’ 

‘ I can trust you,’ she said ‘ But how 
can I tmst you m a distant land? I am 
dazed and know not what to do I wiU 
ask Bechaqi Swami ’ 

Becharji Swami was ongmaUy a Modh 
Bania, but had now become a Jam monk. 
He too was a family adviser like Joshi]i 
He came to my help, and said ‘ I shall 
get the boy solemnly to take the three 
vows, and then he can be allowed to 
go.’ He admimstered the oath and I 
vowed not to touch wme, woman and 
meat This done, my mother gave her 
permission 

The High School had a send-off in my 
honour. It was an uncommon thmg for 
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a young man of Rajkot to go to England. 
I had written out a few woids of thanks. 
But I could scaicely stammer them out 
I remember how my head reeled and how 
my whole fiame shook as I stood up to 
read them 

With the blessmgs of my eldeis, I 
started for Bombay This was my first 
journey fiom Rajkot to Bombay. My 
biothei accompamed me But there is 
many a slip ’twixt the cup and the 
hp Theie were difficulties to be faced 
m Bombay 



CHAPTER XH 

OUTCASTE 

W ITH my mother’s permission and 
blessmgs, I set off exultantly for 
Bombay, leaving my wife with a baby of 
a few months. But on amval there 
friends told my brother that the Indian 
Ocean was rough m June and July, and 
as this was my first voyage, I should not 
be allowed to sail until November Some 
one also reported that a steamei had ]ust 
‘ been sunk m a gale. This made my 
brother uneasy and he refused to take the 
nsk of aUowmg me to sail immediately 
Leavmg me with a fiaend m Bombay, he 
returned to Rajkot to resume his duty 
He put the money for my travellmg 
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expenses mthe keeping of a biotlier-m-lavr. 
and left word ivith some fiiends to give 
me whatever help I might need 

^Tune hung heavily on mv^Ji ands. m 
Bombay I dreamt continually of gomg 
to England 

Meanwhile my caste-people were 
agitated ovei my going abroad. l?oModh 
Bama had been to England up to now, 
and if I daied to do so, I jought—to— ha 
Inought to book' A geneial meetmg of 
the caste was called and I was summoned 
to appear before it I went How I 
suddenly managed to mustei up coinage 
I do not know Nothing daunted, and 
without the slightest hesitation, I came 
befoie the meeting The Sheth, — the 
headman of the commumty, — who was 
distantly i elated to me and had been on 
very good teims with my father, thus 
accosted me 

In the opimon of the caste, yom 
proposal to go to England is not propei 
Our lehgion forbids voyages abroad) "We 

eve also heard that it is not possible 
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to live there without compiomismg our 
rehgiou One is obhged to eat and drmk 
with Europeans ' ’ 

To which I rephed ‘ I do not think 
it IS at all against our rehgion to go to 
England I intend going there for further 
studies And I have already solemnly 
promised to my mother to ahstam from 
three thmgs you fear most I am sure 
the vow will keep me safe ’ 

‘ But we tell you,’ rejomed the Sheth, 

‘ that it IS not possible to keep our rehgion 
there You know my relations with your 
father and you ought to hsten to my 
advice ’ 

‘ I know those relations,’ said 1. ‘ And 
you are as an elder to me But I am 
helpless m this matter I cannot alter 
my resolve to go to England My father’s 
fnend and adviser, who is a learned 
Brahman, sees no objection to my^gomg 
to England, and my mother and'bppthpu; 
have also given me their pe^Ssi^ 

‘But wiU you disregard/z^p o^d ms o^ 
the caste'’’ 
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‘ I am icallj' helpless I think the 
caste should not interfeie in the matter’ 
Tins incensed the Slicth. Ho sivoro 
at me I sat unmoved So the Sheth 


pionoimced Ins ordoi ‘This boy shall 
(.be treated as an outcisste fiom today 
Whoever helps him or Ejoes to see luni 
off at the dock shall be punishable with 
a fine of one i npee fom annOvS ’ 

The 01 del had no effect on me. and 
I took my leave of the Sheth But I 
wondered how my biothei would take it 
Foitunately he lemained film and wrote 
to assure me that I had Ins pomission to 
go, the Sheth’s oidei notivithstanding 
The mcident however made me more 


^ous than ever to sad What would 
a.ppen if they succeeded m biuiging 
piessme to bear on my bi other P Supposmg 
somethmg unfoieseen happened? As I 
WM th^ woiiymg over my predicament, 
i heard that a Junagadh vakil was gomg 
England, for bemg called to the bai, by 
a boat saihng on the 4th of September 
the friends to whose care my 
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luodu'r IkuI conimemlotl ino Tliey also 
aciot’d ihnt 1 ‘slimikl not. lot "o the 
oppoiiiimiy of froinp m siuh comiuinj. 
Thoto wa*- no time to ho lost I wiiocl 
to uiy hi'oihoi foi pel ini'>‘;ion which he 
planted 1 asked nn hiothoi-m-la\\ to 
pne mo the nionoj lint ho lofoiicil to 
the oidci of the Sheth and said that ho 
could not .ilVoid to lo'-o lasio I then 
soiipht a fiiend of the family and leqnestod 
him to act oininod.it r* me to (he extent of 
my passage and sundues, and to recover 
the loan fiom my biothci The friend 
was not only good enough to accede to 
my icquosi, but ho chccicd me up as welL 
1 was so thankful. With part of the 
monev I at once pm chased the passage. 
Then I had to equip myself for the voyage. 
Thcie was anothei fiiend who had 
expeiioncc m the mattei He got clothes 
and other things ready Some of the 
clothes I liked and some I did not Idee at 
all The necktie, which I dehghted m 
wealing later, I then ahhoried The 
short jacket I looked upon as immodest. 
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But this cli<>likc was nothing befoie the 
desne to go to England whicli was uppei- 
most in me Of pioviMons also I had 
enough and to spate foi the vo.vago A 
beith was leseivcd foi me bj' my fiiends m 
the same cabin as that of 6jt Tiwambakrai 
Mazmudai, the Junagadh rakil. They 
also commended me to him IJc was an 
expeiienced man of matiiie ago and 
knew the woild I was yet a stapling of 
eighteen without anv expenencc of the 
world Sjt Mazmudar told my fiiends not 
to woiiy about me 

I sailed at last from Borabav on the 
4th of Septembei 



CHAPTER Xffl 

IN LONDON AT UST 

I did not feel at all sea-sick. But as the 
days passed, J ^beoame fidge ty. I felt^^ 
shy even speaking to the stewaid I was 
quite unaccustomed to talkmg English, 
and except for S]t Mazmudar, all the 
othei passengers m the second saloon 
were Enghsh I could not speak to them 
Por I could rarely foUow then remarks 
when they came up to speak to me, and 
even when I understood I could not reply 
(I had to frame every sentence m my 
mmd, before I could brmg it out, I was 
innocent of the use of kmves and forks 
and had not the boldness to mquu-e what 
dishes on the menu were free of meat, a 
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I tliciefoie novel took m}' meals at table 
but always had them m mv cabin, and 
they consisted pnncipally of sweet*! and 
fruits which I had bi ought with me 
S]t Mazmiidai had no difficultv, and he 
mixed with eveiybodv lie vould move 
about fieely on deck, while I hid mv«elf 
m the cabin the whole day, only venturing 
up on deck when theie weie but few 
people. Sjt ilascmiidai kept pleading 
with me to associate with the passengers 
and to talk with them ficcly He told 
me that lawyeis should have a long 
tongue, and related to me his lega l 
expeiiences He advised me to take every 
possible opportumty of tallcmg English, 
and not to mmd makmg mistakes which 
were obviously unavoidable with a foieign. 
tongue 'Eut nothing could make me 
conquei my shyness ■ 

An English passenger, takmg kindly to 
me, drew me mto conversation He was 
older than I He asked me what I ate, 
what I was, where I was going, why I 
was shy, and so on He also advised me 
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to come to table He laughed at my 
insistence on abjuring meat, and said m 
a fnendly way when we were m the Eed 
Sea ‘ It IS all very well so far but you 
will have to revise your decision m the 
Bay of Biscay, And it is so cold in 
England that one cannot possibly hve 
there without meat ’ 

‘ But I have heard that people cm hve 
there without eating meat,’ I said 

‘ Rest assured it is a fib,’ said he ^ 
‘No one, to my knowledge, hves there, 
without bemg a meat-eater. Don’t you 
see that I am not askmg you to take 
hquor, though I do so^ But I do think 
you should eat meat for you cannot hve 
without it’ 

‘ I thank you for yom’ kmd advice, but 
I have solemnly promised to my mother 
not to touch meat and therefore I cannot 
think of takmg it If it be found impossible 
to get on without it, I will far rather go 
back to India than eat meat m order to 
remam theie ’ 
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"We entered the Bay of Biscay, but I 
iid not begin to feel the need either of 
neat oi hquor I had been advised to 
x>llect certificates of my having abstained 
Erom meat, and I asked the English fiiend 
to give me one He gladly gave it and 
[ tieasmed it foi some time. But when 
I saw later that one could get such a 
ceitificate in spite of being a meat-eater, 
it lost all its charm for me If my word 
was not to be trusted where was the 
use of possessing a ceitificate in the 
mattei ? 

However, we i cached Southampton, as 
fai as I lemember, on a Satuiday. On 
the boat I had worn a black suit, the 
white flannel one which my friends had 
got me, having been kept especially for 
wearmg when I landed. I had thought 
that white clothes would suit me better 
when I stepped ashoie, and theiefoie I did 
so in white flannels Those were the last 
days of September, and I found I was 
the only person weaimg such clothes I 
deft m charge of an agent of Grmdlay 
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and Oo. all my kit, mcludmg the keys, 
seemg that many others also had done 
the same and I must follow suit 

I had four notes of mtroduction, to 
Dr P J Mehta, to Sjt. Dalpatram Shukla, 
to Pimce Eanjitsmhji and to Dadabhai 
Naoroji Some one on board had advised 
us to^ put up at the Yictona Hotel m 
London S]t Mazmudar and I accordmgly 
went there. The shame of bemg the only 
person m white clothes was already too 
much for me And when at the Hotel I 
was told ’that I should not get my thmgs 
from G-rmdlay’s the next day, it bemg a 
Sunday, I was exaspera ted. 

Dr Mehta to whom I had wued horn 
Southampton called at about eight o’clock 
the same evenmg He gave me^a hearty 
greetmg He smiled at my bemg m 
flannels As we were taUnng, I casually 
picked up his top-hat, and trymg to see 
how smooth it was, passed my hand over 
it the wiong way and disturbed the flu. 
Dr. Mehta looked somewhat angrily at 
what I was doing and stopped me But 
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the miscliief was done (The incident was 
a waining foi the futine') This ^\as m}’’ 
first lesson in Euiopean etiquette, into the 
details of which Di Mehta humourously 
initiated me ‘ Do not touch othei people’s 
thmgs,’ he said ‘Do not ask questions 
as wo usually do m India on fii st acquain- 
tance, do not taUi loudly, uevei addicss 
people as ‘ su ’ whilst spoakmg to them 
as we do m India, only sci rants and 
suboidmates addiess then mastoi that 
way' And so on and so foith lie also 
told me that it was veiy expensive to 
hve m a hotel and lecommended that I 
should hve with a piivate family We 
defeired consideiation of the mattei until 
Monday 

Sjt Mazmudar and I found the 
hotel to be a tiying affau It was also 
veiy expensive Theie was, howevei, a 
Smdhi fellow-passengei fiom Malta who 
had become Aiends with Sjt Mazmudai, 
and as he was not a stiangei to London, 
he offeied to find looms foi us We 
agreed, and on Monday, as soon as we 
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got oui baggage, we paid up our bills and 
went to the rooms rented for us by the 
Sindhi friend I remember my hotel . bill 
ca^ .to £3, an amount which shocked 
me And I had practically starved in spite 
of this heavy biU' For I could rehsh 
nothing. When I did not like one thing, 
I asked for another, but had to pay for 
both just the same The fact is that 
aU this while I had depended on the 
provisions which I had brought ivith me 
from Bombay, 

I was very uneasy even m the new 
rooms, I would contmually think of my 
home and country My j aother’s- Jove 
always. haunted me At mght the tears 
would stream down my cheeks and home 
memories of all sorts made sleep out of 
the question It was impossible to shaie 
my miseiy with any one And even if 
I could have done so, where was the 
use 5* I knew of nothmg that would 
soothe me Everythmg was strange,— 
■the people, them ways, and even then- 
dwellings I was a complete novice m 
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the mattei of English etiquette, and 
continually had to be on my guard There 
was the additional inconvenience of the 
vegetarian vow Even the dishes that I 
could eat were tasteless and insipid I 
thus found myself between Scylla and 
Chanbdis England I could not bear, 
but to return to India was not to be 
thought of Xow that I had come I 
must fimsh the three years said the inner 
voice 



OHAPTEE XIV 

MV CHOICE 

D E, Mehta went on Monday to the 
Victoria Hotel expecting to find me 
there. He discovered that we had left, 
got our new address, and met me at om’ 
rooms Through sheer foUy I had managed 
to get rmgworm on the boat. For 
washing and bathmg we used to have 
sea-water, m which soap is not soluble. 
I however used soap, takmg its use to be 
a sign of cmhsation with the result that 
instead of cleanmg the skm, it made it 
^easy. This gave me rmgworm. I showed 
it to Dr Mehta who told me to apply 
aceti c acid. I remember how the buinmg 
acid made me cry. Dr. Mehta inspected my 
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room and its appomtments and shook his 
head in disapproval ‘ This place won’t 
do,’ he said ‘We come to England not 
so much for the pupose of studies as for 
gaining espeiience of English life and 
customs And for this you need to hve 
with a family. But before you do so, I 
think you had better sKrve a period of 
apprenticeship with— I will take you 
there’ 

I gratefully accepted the suggestion 
and removed to the ^friend’s rooms He 
was all kindness and attention. He 
treated me as his own brother, initiated 
me into English ways and manners, and 
accustomed me to talking the language 
hly food however became a serious 
question I could not relish boiled 
vegetable cooked without salt or 
cradunents The landlady was at a loss 
to know what to prepare for me We 
had oatmeal pomdge for breakfast which 
was fairly filling, but I always starved at 
lunch and dinner. The friend continuallr 
reasoned with me to eat meat, but I 
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•aliEaya.pleaded mi^vow and then remamed 
sdent Both for luncheon and dmner we 
had spmaoh and biead and jam too. I 
waa a good eater and had a capacious 
■stomach, but I was ashamed to ask for 
more than two or three slices of bread, 
ns it did not seem correct to do so. 
Added to this, there was no rmlk either 
for hpfih or dinner. The fnend once got 
disgusted with this state of thmgs, and 
said, ‘Had you been my own brother, I 
would have sent you packmg What is the 
value of a vow made befoie an dhterate 
mother, and m ignorance of conditions 
here 9 It is no vow at aU It would 
not be regarded as a vow m law It is 
pure superstition to stick to such a 
.promise And I teU you tlus_ persistence 
will not help - you to .gam anythmg 
here . You confess to havmg eaten and 
relished meat You took it where it 
was absolutely unnecessary, and will 
not where it is qmte essential. What a 
pity!’ 

But I was adamant. 
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Dav in and day out the friend would 
argue, but I had an eternal negative to 
face hnn with. The more he argued, the 
more uncompromising I became Daily I 
would pray for (Jod s protection and get 
it. ^■ot that I had any idea of God It 
was faith that was at work. — faith of 
which the seed was sown by the good 
nurse Bambha 

One day the friend began to r^d 
me Bentham's Theory of JJliliiy. I was 
at my wits' end. The language was too 
difficult for me to understand. He began 
to expound it. I said: ‘Pray excuse me. 
These ^st^e things are beyond me I 
admit it is necessary to eat meat But 
I cannot bieak my vow. I cannot argue 
about it. I am sure I cannot m eet you 
in argument. But please give me up as 
foolish or obstinate I appreciate your love 
for me and I know you to be my well- 
wisher. I also know that you axe telling 
me again and again ahont this because 
yon feel for me. But I am helpless. 
A vow is a vow. It cannot he broken.' 
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The friend looked at me in surprise. 
He closed the book and said ‘ All nght, 
I will not argue any more.’ I was glad. 
He never discussed the subject agam. 
But he did not cease to worry about me. 
He smoked and drank, but he never asked 
me to do so. In fact he asked me to 
remam away from both His one anxiety 
was lest I might become very weak 
without meat, and thus be unable to feel 
at home in England. 

That IB how I served my appi enticeshm 
for a month. The friend’s house was m 
Eichmond, and it was not possible to go to 
London more than once or twice a week. 
Dr. Mehta and Sjt Dalpatram Shukla 
therefore decided that I should be put 
with some family Sjt. Shukla hit upon an 
Anglo-Indian’s house in West Kensington 
and placed me there The landlady was 
a widow. I told her about my vow. The 
old lady promised to look after me 
properly, and I took up my residence in 
her house. Here too I practically had 
to starve. I had sent for sweets and 
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other eatables from home, but nothmg' 
had yet come Everythmg was insipid. 
Every day the old lady asked me whether 
I hked the food, but what could she do? 

I was still as shy as ever and dared not 
ask for more than was put before me. 
She had two daughters They insisted 
on seivmg me with an extia slice or two 
of biead But httle did they know that 
nothmg less than a loaf would have 
filled me 

But I had found my_ fe.^now I had 
not yet started upon my legular studies 
I had ]ust begun readmg newspapers 
thanks to Sjt Shukla In India I had 
never lead a newspaper But heie I 
succeeded in cultivatmg a liking for them 
by regular leadmg I always glanced 
over The Daily News, The Daily Telegraph, 
and The Pall Mall Gazette This took me 
hardly an horn I therefore began to 
wander about I launched out m search 
of a vegetanan resta urant The landlady 
had told me that there were such places 
in the City I would trot ten oi twelve 
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miles each day, go mto a cheap restaurant 
and eat my fill of bread, but would never 
be satisfied During these wanderings I 
once hit on a vegetanan restaurant m 
Farnngdon Street The sight of it filled 
me with the same joy that a child feels- 
on gettmg a thin g after its own heart. 
Before I entered I noticed books for sale 
exhibited under a glass wmdow near the 
door I saw among them Salt’s Plea for 
Vegetanamm This I purchased for a 
ghilhug and went straight to the dinmg^ 
room This was my first hearty meal 
smce my arrival in England. God had 
come to my aid 

I read Salt’s book from cover to cover 
and was very much impressed by it. 
Erom the date of reading this book, I 
may claim to have become a vegetanan 
by choice I blessed the day on which 
I had taken the vow before my mother. I 
had all along abstained from meat m the 
interests of truth and of the vow I had 
taken, but had wished at the same time 
that every Indian should be a meat'Oater, 
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and had looked forward to being one 
myself freely and openly some day, and_t0 
enlistmg others .m the, cause. The choice 
was now made in favour of vegetarianism, 
the spread of whrch henceforward became 
my mission 



CHAPTER XV 

PLAYING THE ENGLISH GENTLEMAN 

M y faith m vegetananism grew on 
me.fiom day to day Salt’s book 
whelited my appetite for di eteti c studies 
I went in for all books available on 
vegetananism and read them One of 
these, Howard Williams’ The Mhics of 
Diet, was a ‘biographical history of the 
hterature of humane dietetics from the 
earhest period to_the present day.’ It 
tned to make out, that all philosophers 
and prophets from Pythagoras and Jesus 
down to those of the present age were 
vegetarians. Dr Anna Kmgsford’s The 
Perfect Way in Diet was also an attractive 
book. Dr. Alhnson’s writmgs on health 
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and hygiene were likewise very helpful- 
He advocated a curative system based 
on regulation of the dietary of patients- 
Himself a vegetarian, he prescribed for 
his patients also a stnctly vegetarian diet. 
The result of reading aU this literature 
was that dietetic experiments came to take 
an important place m my life Health 
was the principal consideration of these 
experiments to begin with. But later on 
religion became the snpieme motive 
Heanwhile my friend had not ceased 
to worry about me His love for me led 
him to thinkj that if I persisted m my 
objections to meat-eating. I should not 
only develop a weak constitution, but 
should remain a duffer, because I should 
never feel at home m Enghsh society, 
TVhen he came to know that I had 
begun to interest myself in books on* 
vegetarianism, he was afraid lest these 
_ studies j should muddle my head, that I 
should fatter my life away in experiments. 
foTgettmg my own work, and become a 
cra^ He therefore made one last effort 
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to leform mo He one day invited me to 
go to the thcatie. Befoie the play we 
weie to dine togethei- at the Holbom 
Eestaurant, to me a palatial place and 
the first big Eestamant I had been to 
since leavmg the Victoria Hotel The 
stay at that Hotel had scarcely been a 
helpful experience, for I had not hved 
theie with my wits about me The fiiend 
had planned to take me to this Restaurant 
evidently imagining that modesty would 
forbid any questions And it was a veiy 
big company of dmers m the midst of 
which my friend and I sat sharmg a table 
between us The fiist comse was soup. 

I wondered what it might be made of, 
but durst not ask the friend about it. I 
therefore summoned the waiter My fnend 
saw the movement and sternly asked 
across the tabic what was the matter. 
With considerable hesitation I told him 
that I wanted to mqmre if the soup was a 
vegetable souji ‘You are too clumsy for'^'" 
decent society,’ he passionately exclaimed. 

‘ If you cannot behave youi’self, you had 
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better go. Feed in some other restaurant 
and await me outside This delighted 
me Out I went There was a vegetarian 
lestauiant close by, but it was closed. 
So I went without food that night. I 
accompanied my friend to the theatre, 
but he never said a word about the scene 
I had created. On mv part of course 
there was nothing to say 

That was the last friendly tus«je we 
had It did not affect our relations m 
the least I could see and appreciate the 
love with which all my friend’s efforts 
were actuated, and my respect for him 
was all the greater on account of our 
differences in thought and action 

But I decided that I should put him 
at ease, that I should assiue ln'm that I 
would be clumsy no more, but try to 
become polished and make up for my 
vegetarianism by cultivating other 
accomplishments which fitted one for 
polite society. And for this purpose I 
undertook the all too impossible task of 
becoming an English gentleman 
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The clothes after the Bombay cut that 
I was wealing weie, I thought, unsmtable 
for English society, and I got new ones 
at the Aimy and NaAT Stores. I also 
went in for a chunney-pot hat costing 
nmeteen slullmgs,— an excessive price m 
those days. Not content with this, I 
wasted ten pounds on an evening suit made 
in Bond Stieet, the centre of fashionable 
life in London, and got my good and 
noble-hearted bi other to send mo a double 
watch-cham of gold. It was not coixect 
to weal a leady-made tie and I learnt 
the ait of tying one foi myself While 
in India the min’oi had been a luxury 
permitted on the days when the family 
baiber gave_me_a_shaye. Heie I wasted 
ten minutes every day before a huge 
mirror watching myself arranging my- 
tie and parting my hair m the correct 
fashion. My hair was by no means soft 
and every day it meant a regular struggle 
with the brush to keep it m position.. 
Each tune the hat was put on and off, 
the hand would automatically move 
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towards tbe bead to adjust the haii, not 
to mention tbe other civilised habit of 
tbe band erery now and then opciatmg 
for the same purpose when sitting in 
pobsbed society 

As if all this were not enough to make 
me look the tbmg, I duected my attention 
to other details that weie supposed to go 
towaids the making of an English 
gentleman I was told it was necessary 
for me to take lessons in dancing, French 
and elocution French was not only the 
language of neighboming France, but it 
was the lingua franca of the Continent 
over which I had a desire to travel I 
decided to take dancmg lesson" at a 
class and paid down £3 as fees for a 
term. I must have taken about sis 
lessons m three weeks But it was beyond 
lue to achieve anything like ihythmic 
motion I could not follow the piano and 
hence found it impossible to keep time 
■What then was I to do ? The recluse m 
the fable kept a cat to keep- off -the-iats, 
and then a cow to feed the cat with 
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imlk, and a man to keep the cow and so 
on My ambitions also grew Lie the 
family of the recluse I thought I should 
learn to play the yioM, m order to 
cultivate an ear for Western music So 
I mvested £3 m a violin and somethmg 
more m fees. I sought a thurd teacher 
to give me lessons m elocution and paid 
him a prelimmary fee of a gumea He 
recommended Bell’s Standard Mocutiomst 
as the text-book, which I purchased And 
I began with a speech of Pitt’s 

But Mr. Bell rang the bell of alarm 
m my ear and I awoke 

I had not to spend a hfe-time m 
England, I said to myself What then 
was the use of leammg elocution And 
how could danomg make a gentleman of 
me^’ The violm I could learn even m 
India I was a student and ought to go 
on with my studies I should qualify 
myself to jom the Inns of Court If my 
character made a gentleman of me, so 
much the better Otherwise I should 
forego the ambition 
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These and s imil ar thoughts possessed 
me, and I expressed them m a letter 
which I addressed to the elocution teacher, 
reoLuestmg him to excuse me fiom further 
lessons I had taken only two or thiee. 
I wiote a similar letter to the dancmg 
teacher, and went personally to the Yiohn 
teachei with a request to dispose of the 
viohn for any pnce it might fetch She 
was rathei fiiendly to me, so I told her 
how I had discoveied that I was pursmng 
a false ideal She encouraged me m the 
determmation to maJce a complete 
change 

This infatuation must have lasted 
about thiee months The punctiliousness 
m dress persisted foi years But 
henceforward I became a student. 



CHAPTER XVI 

CHANGES 

L et no one imagine that my expen- 
ments in dancmg and the hie marked 
a stage of mdulgence m my hfe The 
reader wiU have noticed that even then 
I had my wits about me. That period 
of infatuation was not unreheved by a 
certam amount o f seH- mtro suection on my 
part ^cpt account of every farthing I 
spent, and my expenses were carefully 
calculated. Every httle item, such as 
o Tu-m mis' fares or postage or a couple of 
coppers spent on newspapers, would be 
entered, and the balance struck eveiy 
evemng before gomg to bed .That habit 
has stayed with me' ever smce, and I 
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know that as a result though I have 
had to handle public funds amounting to 
lakhs, I have succeeded m exercising stiict 
economy in their disbursementj and instead 
of outstanding debts have had invariably 
a surplus balance m respect of all the 
movements I have led Let every youth 
take a leaf out of my book and make ic 
a pomt to account for eveiything that 
comes mto and goes out of his pocket, 
and like me he is sure to be a gamer 
m the end 

As I kept stiict watch over my way 
of hving. I could see that it was necessary 
to economise. I theiefore decided to 
reduce my expenses by half. My accounts 
showed numerous items spent on faxes 
Agam my hving with a fa mil y meant 
the payment of a legular weekly bill It 
also mciuded the courtesy of occasionally 
taking membeis of the family out to 
dmnei, and likewise attending parties 
With them AH this involved heavy items 
for conveyances, especially as if the fnend 
was a lady, custom required that the man 
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should pay all the expenses Also dining 
out meant oxtia cost, as no deduction 
could be made fiom the legular weekly 
bill foi meals not taken It seemed to 
me that all these items could be saved, 
as likewise the dram on my pmse caused 
tbiougli a false sense of pxopnety 

So I decided to take rooms on my own 
account, instead of livmg any longer m a 
family, and also to lemovo fiom place to 
place accoidmg to the woik I had to do, 
thus gaining experience at the same 
time The rooms were so selected as to 
enable me to reach the place of busmess 
on foot in half an hour, and so save 
fares Before this I had always taken 
some kind of conveyance whenever I went 
anywhere, and had to find extra time for 
walks The new arrangement combmed 
walks and economy, as it meant a savmg j 
of fares and gave me walks of eight or 1 
ten miles a day. It was mainly this habit 
of long walks that kept me practically 
free from illness throughout my stay m ! 
England and gave me a fairly strong body./ 
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Thus I rented a suite of looms, one, 
foi a sittmg loom and anothei for a 
bedioom This was the second stage 
The thud was yet to come 

These changes saved me half the 
expense But how was I to utihse the 
tune’ I knew that Bai exammations 
did not lequire much study and I theie- 
foie did not feel pressed foi tune My 
weak English was a peipetual wony to 
me Ml ( afteiwaids Su Frederick ) Lely’s 
woids, ‘ Graduate fiist and then come to 
me,' still lang m my eais I should, I 
thought, not only he called to the Bai, 
but have some hteraiy degree as well I 
mquned about the Oxford and Cambiidge 
Umveisity courses, consulted a few 
friends, and found that if I elected to 
go to either of these places, that would 
mean gieatei expense and a much 
longer stay ui England than I was 
prepared foi A fiiend suggested that if 
I really wanted to have the satisfaction 
of taking a difficult examination, I should 
pass the London Matnculation It meant 
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o soocl doal of labour and much addition 
to my {■lock of c;cnoial knowledge, without 
any extra oxiien^c woith the name I 
welcomed the I'lnrgc'Jtion But the syllabus 
frigh toned me Latin and a modem 
language wcio compulsoiy' How was I 
to manage Latin ^ But the friend entered 
a strong plea for it ■ ‘ Latin is veiy 
valuable to law yens Knowledge of Latin 
is very useful in undci^landing law'-books 
And one papci in Bomnn law is entnely 
in Latin Besides a knowledge of Latin 
means groatei command ovei the English 
language ’ It went home and I decided 
to learn Latin, no mattci how difficult 
it might be French I had alieady begun, 
so I thought that should be the modem 
language I joined a pzivate Matnculation 
class Examinations were held ,ey_ei7 six 
months and I had only five months at 
my disposal It was an almost impossible 
task for me But the aspm ant after 
hemg an English gentleman chose to 
convert himself mto a serious student I 
flamed my own time-table to the mmute, 
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but neither my intelligence nor memory 
promised to enable me to tackle Latin 
and Flench besides other subjects withm 
the given penod The result was that I 
was ploughed m Latm I was soiry but 
did not lose heart I had acquired a 
taste foi Latm, also I thought my Fiench 
would be all the bettei for another tiial 
and I would select a new subject in the 
science group Chemistry which was my 
subject in science had no attiaction for 
want of experiments, whereas it ought to 
have been a deeply mteiestmg study. It 
was one of the compulsory subjects in 
India and so I had selected it foi the 
London llatiiculation This time however 
I chose Heat and Light instead of 
Chemistiy It was said to be easy and I 
found it to be so 

With my pieparation foi anothei trial. 
I made an effort to simplify my life still 
fmthei I felt that my way of livmg did 
not vet become the modest means of 
my family. The thought of my struggling 
brother, who nobly lesponded to my 
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regular calls for monetary help, deeply 
pamed me I saw that most of those 
who were spendmg from eight to fifteen 
pounds monthly had the advantage of 
scholarships. I had before me examples 
of much simpler livmg I came across a 
fair number of poor students hvmg more 
humbly than I One of them was staymg 
m the slums m a room at two shilhngs 
a week and hvmg on two pence worth 
of cocoa and bread per meal fiom 
Lockhart’s cheap Cocoa Booms It, was 
fa r from me to thmk of emulating him,'’ 
but I felt I could surely have one loom 
mstead of two and cook some of my 
meals at home That would be a saving 
of four to five pounds each month I 
also came across books on simple hvmg 
1 gave up the suite of rooms and rented 
one instead, mvested m a stove, and 
began cookmg my bieakfast at home. 
The process scarcely took me more than 
twenty minutes for there was only 
oatmeal ponidge to cook andwatei to boil 
for cocoa I had lunch out and for dmner 
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had biead and cocoa at home' Thus I 
managed to hve on a shilling and thiee 
pence a day This was also a period 
of mtensive study Plam hvmg saved 
me plenty of tune and I passed my 
exammation 

Let not the leader think that this 
hvmg made my life by any means a 
dieary affau On the contrary the 
change harmonised my mwaid and 
outward life It was also more m keepmg 
with the means of my family My life 
was certainly more tiuthful and my- soul 
knew no bounds of-]oy 



CHAPTER XVn 

EXPERIMENTS IN DIETETICS 

A S I searohed myself deeper, the 
necessity for changes both mtemal 
and external began to grow on me As soon 
as, or even before, I made alterations m 
my expenses and my way of hvmg, I began 
to make changes m my diet I saw that 
the writers on vegetarianism had exammed 
the question very mmutely, attacking it 
m its religious, scientific, practical and 
medical aspects Ethically they had 
arrived at the conclusion that man's 
supiemacy over the lower animals meant 
not that the former should prey upon the 
latter, but that the higher, should protect 
•the Ip wm ’, and that there should be 
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mutual aid between the two as between 
man and man They had also brought 
out the truth that man eats not for 
enjoyment but to hre And some of 
them accordingly suggested and effected 
in their lives abstention not only fiom 
fleshmeat but fiom eggs and milk. 
Scientifically some had concluded that 
man’s physical structme showed that he 
was not meant to be a cooking but a 
frugiTorous animal, that he could take 
only his mothers milk, and as soon as 
he had teeth should begin to take sohd 
foods Medically they had suggested the 
rejection of all spices and condiments. 
Accordmg to the piactical and economic 
argument they had demonstrated that a 
vegetarian diet was the least expensive. 
All these considerations had their effect 
on me. and I came acioss vegetarians of 
all these types in vegetarian restaurants. 
There was a Tegetaiian Society m 
England with a weekly journal of its 
own I subscribed to the weekly, jomed 
the society and very shortly found myself 
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on the Executive Committee Here I 
came m contact with those who were 
regarded as pillars of vegetanamsm, 
and began my own experiments m 
dietetics 

I stopped takmg the sweets and 
condunents I had got from home. 
The mmd having taken a different turn, 
the fondness for condiments wore away, 
and I now relished the boiled spmach 
which m Richmond tasted ^ msipid, 
cooked without condiments. Many such 
experiments taught me that the real 
seat of taste was not the tongue but the 
mmd. 

The economic consideration was of 
course constantly before me There was 
m those days a body of opinion which 
regarded tea and coffee as harmful and 
favoured cocoa And as I was convinced 
that one should eat only articles that 
sustamed the body, I gave up tea and 
coffee as a lule, and substituted cocoa " ‘ ' 

There were two divisions m the 
restaurants I used to visit. One division, 
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which was patiomsed by fauly well-to-do 
people, piovided any numbei of couises 
fiom which one chose and paid foi a la 
mrte, each dinnei thus costing fiom one 
to two shillings The othei division 
piovided six-penny dinners of three 
courses with a slice of biead In my 
days of stiict fiugahty I usually dmed 
m the second division 

Theie were many mmoi expeiiments 
gomg on along with the mam one, as foi 
example, givmg up starphy foods at one 
time, hvmg on biead and fimt alone at 
anothei, and once hvmg on cheese, milk 
and eggs This last expeiiment is worth 
noting It lasted not even a fortmght 
The lefoimei who advocated staichless 
food had spoken highly of eggs and held 
that eggs weie not meat It was apparent 
that theie was no mjuiy done to hvmg 
cieatmes m takmg eggs I was taken m 
by this plea and took eggs m spite of my 
vow But the lapse was momentary. I 
had no busmess to put a new mtei'pretation 
'On the vow. The mteipietation of my 
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ffiotlior who ndministercd the vow was 
there for me. I knew tliat her definition 
of meat included eggs And as soon as 
I saw the true import of the vow I gave 
up eggs and tlie expeiunent alike 

Theie is a nice pomt undeilymg the 
aiguracnt, and worth notmg. I came 
across thiee definitions of meat m England 
Accoiding to the first, meat denoted only 
the fle^li of birds and beasts. Vegetaiians 
who accepted that definition abjmed the - 
flesh of birds and beasts, but ate fish, not 
to mention eggs. Accordmg to the second 
definition, meat meant flesh of all hving 
creatiues. So fish was heie out of the 
question, but eggs were allowed The 
thud definition mcluded undei meat the 
flesh of all livmg bemgs, as well as all 
their pioducts, thus covenng eggs and 
milk alike If I accepted the first 
defimtion, I could take not only eggs^ 
but fish also But I was eonvmced that 
my mother’s defimtion was the defimtion 
bmdmg on me. If, therefore, I would 
observe the vow I had taken, I must 
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abjmo eggs I fcheiefoie did so This 
was a hardship inasmuch as inquiry 
showed that even m vegetal an icstauiants 
many comscs used to contain eggs This 
meant that unless I knew what was what, 
I had to go through the awkward process 
of asceitainmg whethei a paiticular 
comse contamed eggs or no, foi many 
puddmgs and cakes weie not fiec &om 
them But though the levelation of my 
duty caused this difficulty, it simplified 
my food The simplification m its turn 
brought me annovance m that I had 
to give up several dishes I liad come 
to rehsh These difficulties weie only 
passmg. fox the stiict obseivance of 
the vow pioduced an inward lelish 
distmctly moie healthy, doheate and 
peimanent 

The real oideal howevei was still to 
come, and that was m lespect of the 
othei vow But who daie haim__ivJbiom 
God protects 9 

A. few observations about the interpie- , 
tation of vows or pledges may not be out ' 
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of place here. Interpretation of pledges 
has been a fruitful source of stnfe all 
the world over No matter bow explicit 
the pledge, people will turn and twist the 
text to suit their own purposes CThey are i 
to be met with among all classes of society,^ 
horn the rich down to the poor, from the 
pnnce down to the peasant Selfishness 
turns them blmd, and by a use of the 
ambiguous middle they deceive themselves 
and seek to deceive the world and G-od. 
One golden rule is to accept the mter- 
pretation honestly put on the pledge by 
the party admimsteiing it Another 
IS to accept the mterpretation of the 
weaker party, where there are two 
interpretations possible ^ Eejection of these 
two rules gives nse to strife'^^d imgmty, 
which are rooted m untmthfuhiess He 
who seeks truth alone easily follows the 
golden rule. He need not seek learned 
advice for i nterpr etation My mother’s ' 
intei pretation of meat was, according to 
the golden rule, the only true one for 
me, and not the one my wider expenence 
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01 my pnde of bettei knowledge might 
have taught me 

My experiments m England weie 
conducted horn the pomt of view of 
economy and hygiene The lehgious 
aspect of the question was not consideied 
until I went to South Afnca wheie I 
undertook st renuou s espeiunents which 
wiU be naiiated latei. The seed, 
however foi all of them was sown in 
England 

A converts enthusiasm for his new 
rehgion is gieater than that of a person 
who is bom m it Vegetanamsm was 
then a new i^t m England, and likewise 
for me, because as we have seen I had 
gone there a convmced meat*eater, and was 
intellectually converted to vegetaiianism 
latei Full of the neophytej zeal for 
vegetanamsm, I decided to start a 
vegetarian club in my locality, Bayswater. 
1 invited Su Edwm Arnold, who hved 
there, to be Vice-Piesident Di Oldfield 
who was Editoi of The Vegetarian became 
President I myself became the Secretary^ 
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The club went on well for a while, but 
came to an end m the course of a few 
months. For I left the locahty according 
to my custom of moving from place to 
place penodically. But this bnef and 
modest expenence gave me some little 
training m orgamsmg and conductmg 
mstitutions 



CHAPTER XVni 

SHYNESS MY SHIELD 

I was elected to the Executive Committee 
of the Vegetal lan Society, and made 
it a pomt to attend every one of its 
meetings, but I always felt tongue-tied 
Dr Oldfield once said to me ‘ You talk 
to me quite all right, but why is it that 
you never open your hps at a Committee 
meetmg? You are a dione ’ I appieciated 
the bantei The bees aie ever busy, the 
dione IS a thoiough idler And it was 
not a httle cmious that whilst others 
expressed their opmions at these meetings, 
I sat quite silent Rot that I never felt 
tempted to speak But I was at a loss 
to know how to express myself All the 
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iC'^t of the moinbor<! appealed to me to 
be bclici infoimcd tliaii I Then it often 
happened that jnst when I had musteicd 
np coinage to speak, a fresh subject 
would be stinted. Tins went on foi a 
long time 

Meantime a soiious question came up 
for dj‘;ciis<;ion I thought it wiong to be 
absent, and felt it cowardice to registei 
a silent vote. The discussion aiose some- 
what in this w i-^e The President of the 
Society was Mr Hills, piopiietoi of the 
Thames lion Woiks. He was a puritan/ 
7^^It^^be said that the existence of the 
'^Society depended practically on his 
financial assistance Many members of 
the Committee were moie or less his 
pioteges. Di Alhnson of vegetarian fame 
was also a member of the Committee 
He was an advocate of the then new 
birth control movement, and pieaohed 
its methods among the workmg classes. 
Mr. Hdls regarded these methods as 
cuttmg at the root of morals He thought 
that the Vegetarian Society had for its 
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object not only dietetic, but also moral 
lefoim, and that a man of Di AUmson’s 
anti-puiitanic vieirs should not be allowed 
to remain in the Society A motion was 
therefore biought for his removal. The 
question deeply mtei ested me I considei ed 
Dr AUinson's views regaiding artificial 
methods of birth control as dangerous, 
and I beheved that Mr. HiUs was entitled, 
as a puntan, to oppose him I had also 
a high legard foi Mr JTins and his 
generosity But I thought it was qmte 
impioper to exclude a man from a 
vegetaiian society, simply because he 
refused to legard puritan morals as one of 
the objects of the society Mi Hills’ view 
regardmg the exclusion of anti-puntans 
fiom the Society was personal to himself 
and it had nothmg to do with the 
declared object of the Society, which was 
simply the promotion of vegetarianism, 
and not of any system of morahty. I 
therefoie held that any vegetarian could 
be a member of the Society irrespective 
of his views on other morals 
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There were m the Committee others 
also who shared my view, but I felt 
myself personally called upon to express 
my own How to do it was the question 
I had not the courage to speak and I 
therefore decided to set down my thoughts 
in writmg. I went to the meetmg with 
the document m my pocket So far as 
I recollect, I did not find myself equal 
even to readmg it, and the President had 
it read .by some one else Dr Alhnson 
lost the day. Thus m the very first 
battle of the kmd I found myself sidmg 
ivith the losing party But I had comfort 
m the thought that the cause was 
nght I have a famt recollection, that 
after this mcident, I resigned from the 
Comnuttee 

This shyness I retained throughout my 
stay in England. Even when I paid a 
social call the presence of half a dozen 
or more people would strike me dumb. 

I once went to Yentnor with 
Sjt. Mazmudar. We stayed there with 
a vegetarian family. Mr. Howard, the 
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author of Tlic Bhm of Did \va« also 
stajine: at the came watermc-phice "We 
met him and he invited us to speak at a 
meeting for the promotion of vcgotarianicm. 
I had ascertained that it nas not 
considered incorrect to rend ones speech 
I knew that manv did so to express 
themselves coherently and briefly. To 
speak cx iempoie would h.ivo been out of 
the question for me I had theieforc 
written down my speech I stood up to 
read it but could not My vi.cion became 
blurred and I trembled though the 
speech hardly covered a ‘•hcct of foolscap 
Sjt Mazmudar had to lead it for me 
His own speech was of course excellent 
and was received with applause I was 
ashamed of myself and sad at heart for 
my mcapacity. 

My last effort to make a public speech 
m England was on the eve of my departure 
for home But this time too I only 
sucMieeded in making myself ridiculous 
I invited my vegetarian friends to dinn er 
in the Holbom Eestaurant referred to in. 
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these chapters ‘ A vegetanan dinner 

could be had,’ I said to myself, ‘ m 
vegetarian restaurants as a matter of 
course But why should it not be possible 
m a non-vegetaiian restaurant too ^ ’ And 
I arranged with the manager of the 
Holbom Restamrant to provide a stnctly 
vegetanan meal. The vegetarians hailed 
the new experiment with dehght. All 
dinneis are meant for enjoyment, but the 
West has developed the thmg mto an 
ait They are celebrated with great eclat, 
music and speeches. And the httle dinner 
party that I gave was also not 
unaccompanied by some such display. 
Speeches therefore there had to be. 
When my turn for speabng came, I 
stood up to make a speech I had with 
great care thought out one which would 
consist of a very few sentences, But I 
could not proceed beyond the first 
sentence I had read of Addison that he 
began his maiden speech m the House of 
Commons, repeating ‘I conceive’ three 
times, and when he could proceed no 
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imfcliei, a wag stood up and said, ‘ Tlie 
gentleman conceived thnce but bi ought 
foi-tb nothmg ’ I bad thought of makmg 
a humorous speech taking this anecdote as 
the test I theiefoie began with it and 
stuck theie My memoiy entuely failed 
me and m attemptmg a humoious speech 
I made myself iidieulous ‘I thank you, 
gentlemen, foi havmg kmdly lesponded 
to my mvitation,’ I said abiuptly, and 
sat down 

It was only m South Africa that JE 
got ovei this shyness, though I never 
completely overcame it It was impossible 
for me to speak impromptu I hesitated 
whenever I had to face strange audiences 
and avoided making a speech whenever 
I could Even today I do not tbink I 
could 01 would even be mchned to keep 
a meetmg of fnends engaged m idle 
talk 

I must say that beyond occasionally 
esposmg me to laughter, my constitutional 
shyness has been no disadvantage 
whatever. In fact I can see that on the 
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'Contrary it has been all to my advantage. 
MyJieirtoiy m speech whioh^iyai_once 
cn_3imoyauce is now a . pleasure.. Its 
greatest benefit has been that it has > 
taught me the economy of words I have 
naturally formed the habit of restrammg 
thoughts And I can now give myself 
certificate that a thoughtless word hardly 
ever escapes my tongne or pen I do not 
recollect ever havmg had to regret 
an3dihmg in my speech or wntmg. I 
have thus been spared many a mishap 
and waste of time. Experience has taught 
me that silence is part of the spiritual 
_^ciphne* of a v otary of trut h. Proneness 
to exaggerate, to suppress or modify the 
truth, wittmgly or unwittmgly, is a 
natural weakness of man, and silence is 
necessary in order to surmount it. A 
man of few words wiH ra rely 
ti hou^tleirto ^ spe,ech, he will measure 
every word We find so many people 
impatient to talk There is no chairman 
-of a meetmg who is not pestered with 
notes for permission to speak. And 
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wlieneTei the permission is given the 
speakei generally exceeds the time-limit, 
asks for moie time, and keeps on talking 
Tvithoat permission. All this talking 
can haidly he said to be of any benefit 
to the world It is so much waste of 
tune My shyness has been in realitj- 
my shield and buckler. It has allowed, 
me to grow. It has helped me in my 
discernment of tiuth 



CHAPTEE XIX 

THE CANKER OF UNTRUTH 

T HEEE were comparatively few Indian’ 
students m England forty years ago.. 
It was a piaotice with them to affect the 
bachelor even though they might be 
married School or College students m 
England are all bachelors, studies bemg 
regarded as incompatible with married 
life We had that tradition m the good 
old days, a student then bemg mvariably 
known as a brahmacluin.^ But m these 
days we have child marriages, a thmg 
practically unknown m England. Indiani 
youths in England therefore felt ashamed 

1 One who ohservea hrahmaSKtrya, (■ e oompleta Belf-iestiamt 
(See note on page 66) 
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to confess that they weie manied Theie 
was also anothei reason foi ^d issem blin g , 
namely that m the event of the fact bemg 
known it would he impossible foi the 
young men to go about or flut with 
the young gnls of the family m which 
they hved The flirtmg was moie or less 
innocent Parents even encomaged it, 
and that sort of association between 
young men and young ivomen may even 
be a necessity there, m view of the fact 
that every young man has to choose his 
mate If, however, Indian youths on 
amvdl m England mdulge m these 
relations, qmte natural to Enorbab youths, 
the result is likely to be disastious, as 
has often been found I saw that our 
. -'^youths had succumbed to the temptation 
and chosen a life of untruth for the 
sake of companionships which, however 
innocent m the case of English youths, 
weie for them undesirable I too caught 
S .the contagipn I did not hesitate to pass 
myself off as a bachelor though I was 
married and the father of a son But 
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T none iho happiei for being a 
ili'^ccniblci Only my leserve and my 
iclioonce Fared me from going into 
deeper waters If I did not talk, no giil 
would tliink it worth her while to enter 
into convoisation with me, or to go out 
with 1110. ^ 

Jly cowardice was on a pjr with my 
ieFPr\c It was customary m families 
like the one in which I Avas staymg at 
Ventnoi for the daughter of the landlady 
to take out guests for a walk My 
landlady’s daughtei took me one day to 
the loA'cly hills round Vontnor I was no 
slow walkci, but my compamon Avalked 
even faster, diaggmg me after her and 
chattering aAvay all the while I responded 
to her chatter sometimes with a whispered 
‘ yes ’ 01 ‘ no,’ or at the most ‘ yes, how 
beautiful'’ She Avas flymg like a bird 
whilst I was Avondeimg when I should 
get back home We thus reached the top 
of a hill How to get doAvn again was 
the question spite of her high-heeled 
boots this sprightly young lady of 
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lAventyfive darted doxni the hill like an 
arrow. I was shamefacedly stmgglmg to 
get down She stood at the foot smiling 
-and cheeimg me and offeiing to come and 
drag me. How could I be so chicken- 
hearted® "With the gieatest difficulty, 
and ciawling at mterrals, I somehow 
managed to sciamble to the bottom She 
loudly laughed ‘ bravo ’ and shamed me 
all the moie, as well she might 

But I could not escape scatheless 
everywheie For God wanted to rid me 
of the canker of untruth I once went 
to Brighton, another watering-place like 
Yentnoi This was before the Yentnor 
visit I met there at a hotel an old 
widow of moderate means This was my 
first year m England The courses on 
the Tiienu were all described in French, 
which I did not understand I sat at the 
same table as the old lady. She saw 
that I was a stranger and puzzled, and 
immediately came to my aid. ‘Ton seem 
to be a stranger,’ she sard, ‘ and look 
perplexed. Why have you not ordered 
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nnyilimn;?’ I \\a‘? spelling tliiongh the 
mt'nu and piopaiing to ascertain the 
iniricdionls of flie coui'ie’? fiom the waiter, 
when the nnod lady thus inteivcned. I 
lhankcd liei, and explaining my difficulty, 
told hei that I was at a loss to laiow 
which of the coui&cs weic vegetaiian as 
I did not iindei stand Fiench 

' l^et me help you,’ she said ‘ I shall 
cxphmi the raid to you and show you 
wliat you may cat ’ I gratefully availed 
my'solf of liei help This was the beginnmg 
of an acquaintance that ripened into 
fiicndship and was kept up all thiough 
my stay in England and long after. She 
gave me hci London addiess and mvited 
me to dine at her house every Sunday, 
On special occasions also she would invite 
me, help me to conquei my hashfulness 
and intioduce me to young ladies and 
diaw me into conveisation with them. 
Particularly marked out foi these conver- 
sations was a young lady who stayed with 
hei, and often we would be left entoely 
.alone together 
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I found all this very trying at fiist I 
could not start a conversation nor could 
I indulge in any jokes B ut ske put m e 
in the 'way I began to learn, and m 
couise of tune looked forward , to every 
Sunday and came to like the conversations 
with the young fnend. 

The old lady went on spieadmg her 
net mder every day She felt interested 
m oui meetings Possibly she had her 
own plans about us. 

I was in a quandary ‘How I wished 
I had told the good lady that I was 
married ' ’ I said to myself. ‘ She would 
then have not thought of an engagement 
between us It is however never too late 
to mend If I declare the truth I might 
yet be saved moie miseiy.’ With these 
thoughts m my mmd, I wrote a letter to 
her somewhat to this effect 

Ever since we met at Brighton you 
have been kmd to me Ton have taken 
care of me even as a mother of her son> 
Tou also think that I should get married 
and With that view you have been 
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iiiltotlnoine: mo to yoimg ladies Bather 
than allow matteii- to go fmthei, I must 
fonfc'*' to you that T have been imwortliy 
of yoni aflccfion I should have told you 
when I began my Msits to you that I 
wa*- maiiiod. I knew that Indian students 
m England di'^sembled the fact of then- 
man lago and I followed suit. I now see 
that I ‘should not have done so. I must 
al'-o add that I was mairied while yet a 
hoy, and am the fathei of a son I am 
pained that I should have kept this 
knowledge fiom you so long But I am 
glad God has now' given me the comage 
to ‘•peak out the tiiith Will you foigive 
nie^ I assuie you I have taken no 
iinpiopei libeities with the young lady 
you w’cie good enough to mtroduce to 
me I knew my Iiimts You, not knowung 
that I was married, natmaUy desired that 
wo should be engaged. In order that 
things should not go beyond the present 
stage, I must tell you the truth 

‘ If on receipt of this, you feel that I 
have been unworthy of your hospitality, 
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I assuie you I shall not take it amiss. 
You have laid me undei an everlastmg 
debt of giatitude by your kmduess and 
sohcitude. If, aftei this, you do not 
reject me but continue to regard me as 
worthy of your hospitality, which I will 
spaie no pains to deserve, I shall natmaUy 
be happy and count it a furthei token of 
your kmdness.’ 

Let the readei know that I could not 
have written such a letter in a moment 
I must have drafted and redrafted it 
many times over But it lifted a burden 
that was weighmg me down Almost by 
letum post came her reply somewhat as 
follows- 

‘I have your fiank letter We were 
both very glad and had a heaity laugh 
over it The untruth you say you have 
been guilty of is pardonable But it is 
well that you have acquamted us with 
the real state of thmgs My invitation 
stiU stands and we shall ceitainly expect 
you next Sunday and look forward to 
hearmg all about youi child-mariiage and 
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tin* plo;i*4iim of l.'iup:hln£? at your 
<\pf‘n'si\ Xccl I usMiro you that our 
fri'^iufchip is not ill tlu' loa‘;l. affected by 
liac Siindent 

I tfui*; pulled inj-^clf of the conker 
'uiinnh ami I novel thcncofonvaid 
he<iiiatod to talk of inv inaiiiod state 
"hoie\ci noeow.irv 



CHAPTEE XX 

ACQUAINTANCE VmB REUGIONS 

T OWAEDS the end of my second year 
m England I came across two 
Theosophists, brothers, and both un- 
married They talked to me about the 
Gtta. They were reading Sir Edwin 
Arnold's translation — The Song Celestial — 
and they innted me to lead the original 
with them. I felt ashamed, as I had lead 
the divme Poem neither m Sanskna 
nor in G-ujarati I was constrained to 
tell them that I had not lead the Gita 
but that I would gladly read it with 
them and that though my knowledge of 
Sanskrit was meagre, still I hoped to be 
able to understand the origmal co the 
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extent of telling wheie the translation 
failed to bimg out the meaning, I 
began reading the GUa, with them The 
veises in the second chapter 

If one 

Ponders on objects of the sense, there spnngs 
Attraction, from attracbon grows desire. 

Desire flames to fierce passion, passion breeds 
Recklessness, then the memory — all betrayed — 
Lets noble purpose go, and saps the mmd. 

Till purpose, mmd, and man are all undone 

made a deep impression on my mmd, 
and they stdl rmg m my ears The book 
struck me as one of priceless worth The 
impression has ever smee been growmg 
on me with the result, that I regard it 
today as the book par excellence for the 
knowledge of Truth. It has afforded me 
mvaluable help m my moments of gloom 
I have read almost aU the English 
translations of it, and I regard Sir Bdwm 
Arnold’s as the best He has been faithful 
to the text and yet it does not read like 
a translation Though I read the Gtta 
with these friends, I cannot pretend to 
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have studied it then It was only afte 
some yeais that it became a boot of 
daily reading 

The brothers also recommended The 
light of Asia by Sir Edwm Arnold, 
whom I knew tdl then as the author 
only of The Song Celestial, and I read 
it with even greater interest than I 
did the Bhagavad Gita. Once I had 
begun it I could not leave off They 
also took me on one occasion to the 
Blavatsky Lodge and introduced me to 
lladame Blavatsky and Mrs Besant. 
The latter had just then joined the 
Theosophical Society, and I was following" 
with great interest the controversy about 
her conversion The fnends advsied me 
to ]om the Society, but I politely declined 
saymg, ‘ With my meagre knowledge 
of my own religion I do not want ta 
belong to any religious body.’ I recall 
havmg read, at the brothers’ instance. 
Madame Blavatsky’s Keg to Theosophy. 
This book siamulated in me the desire- 
to read books on Hhrduism, and disabused 
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mo of the notion fosteied by tb& 
nn‘>^ionancs that Hinduism was_rife with 
snpoistition " “ 

About the same time I met a good 
Chiistiaii fioni Manchester in a vegetanan 
boaiding house He talked to me about 
Chiistianity I nai rated to him my 
Hajkot I ecol lections. He was pained to 
licnr tliem He said, ‘ I am a vegetaiian, 

I do not dunk Many Chnstians aie 
mcat-caleis and dimk, no doubt, but 
neitlicr meat-eating noi dimlcmg ig 
enjoined by Sciiptuie Do please read 
the Bible ’ I accepted his advice and he 
got me a copy I have a faint recollection 
that he himself used to sell copies of the 
Bible, and I pin chased horn hun an 
edition containmg maps, concordance, and 
othei aids I began readmg it, but I 
could not possibly read through the Old 
Testament I read the book of Genesis 
and the chapteis that followed mvanably 
sent me to sleep But just for the gjjjg 
of being a,ble to say that I had read it 
I plodded through the other books urith 
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mucii difficulty and without the 
interest oi understanding. I disliked 
readmg the book of Numbers 

But the New Testament produced a 
different mpression. especially the Sermon 
on the llount which went stiaight to my 
heart I compared it with the GHa The 
verses ‘But I say unto you that ye 
resist not evil: but whosoevei shall smite 
thee on thy nght cheek, turn to him the 
othei also And if any man take away 
thy coat let him have thv cloke too' 
delighted _me_bevond .measure and put 
me m mind of Shamal Bhatts ‘For a 
bowl of water give a goodly meal ' etc. 
Aly young mind tried to unify the 
teaching of the GUa the Light of Asia 
and the Sermon on the Mount. That 
renunciation was the highest form of 
lehgion app ealed to me greatlyl ~ 

This reading whetted mv_japDeti re for 
studying the Uves of other leligious 
teachers A fnend lecommended Carlyle s 
Seioes and Heio Worship I read the 
chapter on the Hero as a piophet and 
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3cnnii of lljo Piopliet’s gieatness and 
bnivciy and au-steie living 
' Bejond this acquaintance \nth religion 
I could not go at tlie moment, as ijadmg 
foi tliG c\aniination left me scarcely any 
tune for outside subjects, But I took 
meutiil note of the fact that I should 
load inoie lehgious books and acquamt 
myself with all the pimcipal lebgions 
And how could I help knowing some- 
thing of atheism too? Every Indian 
knew Biadlaugli’s name and his so-called 
atheism. I lead some book about it, the 
name of winch I foigot It had no effect 
on me, for I had already crossed the 
Sahara of atheism Mis Besant who was 
then ^eiy much m the limelight had 
till lied to theism from atheism and that 
fact also strengthened my aversion to 
atheism I had read her book Em I 

.became a Theosoph^i 

It was about this time that Biadlaugh 
-died He was buried m the Woking 
Cemetery. I attended the funeral, as I 
-believe every Indian residmg m London 
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did A few clergymen also were present, 
to do liiTn the last honoms On om waj- 
back from the funeral we had to wait 
at the station foi our tiam A champion 
atheist from the crowd heckled one of 
these clergymen ‘Well, sir, you believe 
m the existence of G-od? 

‘I do, said the good man in a low 
tone 

‘ You also agiee that the ciicumfeience 
of the Earth is 28.000 miles, dont you?’ 
said the atheist with a smile of self- 
assurance. 

‘ Indeed 

Pray tell me then the size of yonr- 
God and where he may be ? 

‘WeU.’if we but knew. He resides m 
the hearts of ns both 

‘Yow, now, dont take me to be 
a child.' said the champion with a 
tnumphant look at us 

The clergyman assumed a humble 
silence 

This talk still further increased my 
prejudice against atheism 



CHAPTER XXI 

T HOUGrH I had acquired a nodding 
acquaintance with Hinduism and 
other religions of the world, I should have 
known that it would not be enough to 
save me m my trials. Of the thmg that 
sustains him through tnals man has no 
jpkhng , much less knowledge, at the time. 
If an unbeliever, he will attribute his 
safety to chance. If a behever, he will 
say God saved him. He will conclude, as 
well he may, that his religious study or 
spmtual disciphne was at the back of the 
state of grace withm him. But m the 

1 ‘Nvrtmla J* Wo flamo— Beftnin of Sardas’ famooH hymn, 
‘Ha IS the help of the holpnoas. the strength of the weak.’ 
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horn of his dehveiance he does not know 
whether his spiritual discipline or what 
else saves him Who that has pnded 
himself on his spmtual stiength has 
not seen it humbled to the dust^ A 
knowledge of lehgion, as distmguished 
from experience, seems hnt cha,ff m s uch 
B Mments o f tiial 

It was m England that I first discoveied 
the futil^ of mere lehgious knowledge 
How I was saved on previous occasions 
IS moie than I can say, for I was very 
young then, but now I was twenty and 
had gamed some expeiience as husband 
and fathei 

Dunng the last yeai, as fai as I 
can remember, of my stay m England, 
that IS m 1890, there was a Yegetaiian 
Oonfeience at Poitsmouth to which an 
Indian fnend and I were mvited 
Portsmouth is a sea-port with a large 
naval population It has many houses 
with women of ill fame, women not 
actually prostitutes, but at the same 
tune not very scrupulous about then 
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morals “We were put up m one of 
these houses Needless to say that the 
Reception Committee did not know 
anythmg about it It would have been 
difficult in a town hke Portsmouth to find 
out which were good lodgmgs and which 
were bad for occasional travellers hke 
ourselves 

"We returned from the Conference m 
the evemng After dmnei we sat down 
to play a lubbei of bridge, in which 
our landlady jomed, as is custom aiy m 
England even m respectable households . 
Every player mdulges m mnocent jokes 
as a matter of course, but heie my 
companion and our hostess began to 
make mdecent ones as well I did not 
know that my fnend was an adept m 
the art It captuied me and I also jomed 
m Just when I was about to go beyond 
the limit, leavmg the caids and the game 
to themselves, God thiough the good 
companion utteied the blessed warning* 

‘ Whence this devil m you, my boy ' Be 
off, qmck ' ’ 
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I was ashamed I took the warning, 
and expressed withm myself gratefulness 
to my fiiend, Eemembeimg the vow I 
had taken before my mother I fled fiom 
the scene To my room I went quakmg, 
trembhng, and with beatmg heart, hke a 
quarry escaped from its pursuei. 

I lecall this as the first occasion on 
which a woman, other than my wife, 
moved me to lust. I passed that night 
sleeplessly, all kmds of thoughts assailing 
me Should I leave this house? Should 
I iim away fiom the place ® Where was 
I? Wliat would happen to me if I had 
not my wits about me’ I decided to 
act thenceforth with great caution; not 
to leave the house, but somehow leave 
Portsmouth The Conference was not to 
go on for more than two days, and I 
remember I left Portsmouth the next 
,ev6nmg, my companion staymg there 
some time longer. 

I did not then know the essence of 
rehgion or of God, and how He woiks 
’in us Only vaguely I understood that 
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'Grod had saved me on that occasion On 
all occasions of trial He has saved me I 
loiow that the phrase ‘ God saved me ’ 
has a deeper meaning for me today, and 
-still I feel that I have not yet grasped its 
entire meamng. (Only richer experience 
can help me to a fuller imderstandmg^ But 
m ah my trials, — of a spiritual nature, 
as a lawyer, in conductmg institutions, 
and in pohtics,— I can say that God 
saved me When every hope is gone, 
*when helpers fail and comforts flee,’ 
I experience that help arrives somehow, 
from I know not where Supphcation, 
worship, prayer are no superstition, they 
are acts moie real than the acts of 
eatmg, dnnkmg, sittmg or walking It 
is no exaggeration to say that they alone 
are real, all else is unreal 

Such worship or prayer is no flight of 
eloquence, it is no hp-homag e It springs 
fro m the heart If, therefore, we achieve 
that purity of the heart when it is 
‘ emptied of all but love,’ if we keep all 
*he chords in proper tune, they ‘tremblmg 
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pass m music out of sigiit’ Prayer needs’ 
no speech It is in itself mdependent of 
any sensuous eflfoii "Cl have not the- 
slightest doubt’ that prayer is an nufailing - 
means of cleansmg the heai-t of passions.'^ 
But it must be combmed with the utmost, 
humihty 



OHAPTEE XXII 

NARAYAN HEMCHANDRA 

J UST about this tune Nai’ayan Hem- 
cbandia came to England. I had 
heard of him as a wntei. We met at the 
iouse of Miss Manning of the National 
Indian Association. Miss Manning laiew 
that I could not make myself sociable 
When I went to hei place, I used to sit 
' tongue-tied, nevei speaking except when 
spoken to She intioduced me toNaiayan 
Hemchandi’a He did not know English 
His diess was queei, — a clumsy paii of 
trousers, a minkled, diity, blown coat, 
after the Paisi fashion, no necldie or 
ooUai, and a tasselled woollen cap He 
giew a long beaid 
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He was lightly built and short of 
stature His round face was scarTed with 
small-pox, and had a nose which was 
neithei pomted nor blunt With his hand 
he was constantly tmnmg over hiS beard. 

Such a queer-lookmg and ‘ queerly 
dressed peison was bound to be smgled 
out in fashionable society. 

‘ I have heard a good deal about you,' 
I said to, him ‘ I have also read some 
of your wntmgs I should be rery 
pleased if you were kind enough to come 
to my place ’ 

Naiayan Hemchandia had a rather 
hoarse voice With a smile on his face 
he rephed. 

‘ Yes, where do you stay ’ ' 

‘In Store Street’ 

‘Then we aie neighboms I want to 
learn English Wdl you teach me ? ’ 

‘ I shall be happy to teach you 
anything I can, and will tiy my best If 
you like, I will go to your place ’ 

‘ Oh, no. I shall come to you. I shall 
also bimg with me a Translation Exercise 
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Book ’ So we made an appointment. 
<Soon we were close fnends. 

Narayan Hemchandra was innocent of 
.grammar ‘ Horse ’ was a verb with him 
and ‘run’ a 'noun I remember many 
such funny mstances But he was not 
to he baffled by his ignorance My little 
knowledge of grammar could make no 
impression on him.' Certainly he never 
regarded his ignorance of grammar as a 
matter for shame 

With perfect nonchalance he said ‘ I 
have never been to school like you. I 
have never felt the need of grammar m 
expressmg my thoughts Well, do you 
know Bengah ? I know it I have 
-travelled m Bengal It is I who have 
given Maharshi Devendranath Tagore’s 
works to the Gujarati-speakmg world 
And I wish to translate into Gujarati the 
treasmes of many other languages And 
you know I am never hteral m my 
translations I always content myself 
with bringing out the spirit Others, with 
their better knowledge, may be able to do 
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more in futme. But I am quite satisfied 
witli Y-hat I have achieved without the 
help oi grammar. I know Marathi Hindi, 
Bengali, and now I have begun to know 
English Mhat I want is a copious 
vocabulary. And do you rhink my 
ambition ends here? Iso fear. I want 
to go to France and learn French. I am 
told that language has an extensive 
hterature I shall go to Germany also, 
if possible and there learn German." 
And thus he would talk on uncea^gly. 
He had a boundless ambition for learning 
languages and for foreign tiavel 

‘ Then you will go to America also ? * 

‘ Certainly. How can I return to 
India without having seen the Isew 
TVorld^' 

■ But where will you find the money ? ’ 

‘Mhat do I need money for? I am 
not a fashionable fellow like yon. The 
mmimum amount of food and the •miTiimn'm 
amount of clothing suffice for me. And 
for this what little I get out of my 
books and from my friends is enough. I 
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always travel tlurd class While going 
to Ameiica also I shall travel on deck’ 

Naiayan Hemchandra’s simphcity was 
all Ins own, and his frankness was on a 
par with it Of piide he had not the 
shghtest tiace, excepting, of course, a 
rather undue regaid for his oivn capacity 
as a wiiter. 

We met daily There was a 
considerable amount of similarity between 
our thoughts and actions Both of us 
were vegetanans We would often have 
our lunch together. Tbs was the time 
when I hved on 17s a week and cooked 
for myself Sometimes I would go to 
bs room, and sometimes he would come 
to mine. I cooked m the Enghsh style. 
Nothmg but Indian style would satisfy 
him He could not do without dal I 
would make soup of carrots etc , and he 
would pity me for my taste Once he 
somehow hunted out mwng} cooked it and 
brought it to my place. I ate it with 
delight. Tbs led on to a regular system 

1 An Indan pnlso. 
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of excliange between ns I would take 
my delicacies to birrt and lie would biing 
his to me 

Caidmal Slanning’s name was then on 
every hp The dock labouieis stiike 
had come to an eaily teimination owing 
to the efforts of John Bums and Cardinal 
Ma-n-ning I told Naiayan Hemchandra 
of Disiaeh’s tribute to the Caidmal’s 
simplicity ‘ Then I must see the sage, 
said he 

‘ He IS a big man. How do you expect 
to meet him?' 

‘Why^ I know how I must get you 
to wnte to him in my name. TeU him I 
am an authoi and that I want to 
congratulate him peisonally on his 
humanitarian woik, and also say that 1 
shall have to take you as interpieter as 
I do not know Enghsh’ 

I wiote a letter to that effect In two 
or three days came Cardinal iTanmng's 
card m reply givmg ns an appomtment 
So we both called on the Gaidinal 1 
put on the usual visiting smt Narayai 
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]Icmclianclia \va<? the same as evei, m 
tlio baiuo coat and the same tiouscis I 
Inod to make fim of this, but lie laughed 
me out and said 

‘Yon civilised fellows are all cowaids 
fjicat men nevci look at a person’s 
exteuoi. They think of his licait’ 

We entered the Caidinals mansion. 
As ‘•oon as we were seated, a thin, tall, 
old gentleman made his ajipearance, 
and shook hands with us Kaiayan 
Hemchandia thus gave Ins gieetmgs 
‘ I do not want to take up youi time 
I had heaid a lot about you and I felt I 
should come and thank you for the good 
woik you have done foi the stiilccis It 
has been my custom to visit the sages of 
the woild and that is why I have put 
you to this tiouble.’ 

This was of couise my tianslation of 
what he spoke in G-ujarati 

‘I am glad you have come. I hope 
your stay m London will agi’ee with you 
and that you will get m touch with 
people here God bless you ’ 
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With these words the Cardinal ^tood 
up and said good-bye 

Once Karayana Hemchandia came 
to my place in a shiit and dhofi The 
good landlady opened the dooi, came 
runnmg to me m a fright — this was a 
new landlady who did not know Xaiayan 
Hemchandra — and said ‘ A soit of a 
madcap wants to see you. I went to the 
door and to mv surprise found Xarayan 
Hemchandra I was shocked. His face, 
however, showed nothing but his usual 
smile. 

‘ But did not the children in the street 
rag you 5 

‘ Well they ran after me but I 
did not mmd them and they were 
qmef 

Xarayan Hemchandra went to Paris 
aftei a few months stay m London. He 
began studying French and also translating 
French books I knew enough Fiench to 
revise his translation so he gave it to 
me to read It was not a translation, it 
was a substance 
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Fnially ho cainodout lus deteimmation 
to America It was with giaat 

difficnltv Hint ho succeeded m socnring a 
dock ticket "While iii the United States 
ho was pio«!erntod foi ‘being indecently 
diesscd' as he once went out in a shut 
and (Hif)li. 1 have a recollection that he 
Mas dischaigod. 



CHAPTER XXIII 

THE GREAT EXHIBITION 

T here was a great Exliibition at 
Pans in 1890 I bad read about its 
elaboiate prepaiations and I also had a 
keen desire to see Pans So I thought 
I had better combine two things m 
one and go there at this juncture A 
particulai attraction of the Exhibition 
was the Eiffel Towei, consti acted 
entirely of non, and nearly 1,000 feet 
high There were of couise many 
othei thmgs of mteiest, but the Tower 
was the chief one, inasmuch as it 
had been supposed till then that a 
structure of that height could not safely 
stand 
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I had heard of a vegetarian restaurant 
m Pans I engaged a loom there and 
stayed seven days I managed everythmg 
veiy economically, both the lommey to 
Paris and the sight-seemg there This I 
did mostly on foot and with the help of 
a map of Pans, as also a map of and 
guide to the Exhibition These were 
enough to direct one to the mam streets 
and chief places of mterest 

I lemember nothmg of the Exhibition 
excepting its magmtude and variety I 
have a fair lecoUection of the Eiffel 
Tower as I ascended it twice or thnce. 
There was a restaurant on the first plat- 
form, and just for the satisfaction of bemg 
able to say that I had had my lunch at 
a great height I threw away seven 
shillings on it 

The ancient churches of Pans are 
still in my memory. Then grandeur and 
their peacefulness are unforgettable The 
wonderful construction of Notie Dame 
and the elaborate decoration of the 
mtenor with its beautiful sculptures 
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cannot be foigotten. I felt then that 
those who expended milhons on such 
divme cathedials could not but have 
the love of God m then hearts 

I had lead a lot about the fashions 
and frivolity of Pans These were in 
evidence in every street, but the churches 
stood noticeably apart from these scenes. 
A man would forget the outside noise 
and bustle as soon as he entered one 
of these chuiches. His manner would 
change, he would behave with digmty 
and reverence as he passed some one 
kneeling before the image of the Yirgin 
The feebng I had then has since been 
growing on me that all this kneeling and 
prayer could not be mere superstition- 
the devout souls kneeling before the 
Yirgm could not be worshippmg mere 
marble They were fried with geniune 
devotion and they woishipped not stone, 
but the divmity of which it was symbolic. 
I have an impression that I felt then that 
by this worship they were not detracting 
from, but mcreasing, the glory of God. 
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I must say a word about the Eiffel 
Tower I do not know what purpose it 
serves today But I then heard it greatly 
dispariiged as well as praised. I remember 
that Tolstoy was the chief among those 
who dis parage d it He said that the 
Eiffel Tower was a monument of man’s 
foUy, not of his wisdom Tobacco, he 
argued, was the worst of all mtoxicants, 
masmuch as a man addicted to it was 
tempted to comnnt onmes which a 
drunkard never dared to do, hquor made 
a man mad, but tobacco clouded his 
intellect and made him build castles m 
the am The Eiffel Tower was one of 
those creations of a man under such 
influence Theie is no ait about the 
Eiffel Tower. In no way can it be said 
to have contributed to the real beauty 
of the Exhibition Men flocked to see it 
and ascended it as it was a novelty and 
of unique dimensions It was the toy 
of the Exhibition So long as we are^ 
children we aie attracted by toys, and 
the Tower was a good demonstiation 
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of the fact that wc arc all ohildron 
attiacted by trinkets That may be 
claimed to be the purpose served by the 
EifEel Towel 



CHAPTER XXIV 

‘CALLED'-BUT THEN? 

I have deferred saying anything up to 
now about the purpose for which I 
went to England, viz. being called to the 
bar It 13 tune to advert to it briefly 
There were two conditions which 
had to be fulfilled before a student was 
formally called to the bar ‘keepmg 
terms,’ twelve terms equivalent to about 
three years, and passmg exanunations 
‘ Keepmg terms ’ meant eatmg one’s 
terms, i e. attending at least sis out of 
about twenty-four dinners m a teim. 
Eatmg did not mean actually partakmg 
jof the dinner, it meant reportmg oneself 
at ,the fixed hours and remaining present 
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tkrougliotit the dmnci. Usually of course 
eTCiy one ate and diank the good 
commons and choice wines provided A 
dinner cost from two and six to thiee 
and SIX, that is fiom two to three lupees. 
This was consideied model ate, masmuch 
as one had to pay that same amount for 
wmes alone if one dmed at a hotel To 
us m India it is a matter foi suiTinse, 
if we aie not ‘ civilised,’ that the cost 
of dimk should exceed the cost of 
food The fiist icvclation gave me a 
great shock, and I wondeied how people 
had the heart to thiow aw'ay so much 
money on drink Latei I came to under- 
stand I often ate nothmg at these 
dinneis, foi the thmgs that I might 
eat were only Inead, boiled potato and 
cabbage In the beginning I did not eat 
these, as I did not like them; and later 
when I began to lehsh them I also 
gamed the com age to ask for other 
dishes 

The dmnei provided for the benchers 
used to be better than that for 
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students A Parsi student, who’ was also 
a vegetarian, and I applied, m the 
Intel ests of vcgetananism, for the 
vegetal lan courses which were served 
to the benchers. The apphcation was 
granted and we began to get fnnts and 
other vegetables from the benchers’ 
table. 

Two bottles of ivme wore allowed to 
each group of four, and as I did not 
touch them, I was evei m demand to 
form a quaiter, so that three might 
empty two bottles And there was a 
‘ grand night ’ m each term when extia 
wmes, hke champagne, m addition to 
port and sheny, weie served I was 
therefore specially requested to attend 
and was m great demand on that ‘ grand 
night ' 

I could not see then, nor have I seen 
smce, how these dmners qualified the 
students better for the bar There was 
once a time when only a few students 
used to attend these dinners and thus 
there were opportumties for talks between 
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them and the bencheis, and speeches 
were also made These occasions helped 
to give them knowledge of the world 
with a sort of polish and refinement, and 
also unproved their powei of speakmg 
No such thing was possible in my 
tune, the benchers always sittmg at a 
respectable distance from the students 
The mstitution had gradually lost all its 
meaning, but conservative England 
retained it neveitheless. 

The ■curriculum of study was easy, 
bairisteis being humorously known as 
dinner bamsteas’ Every one knew 
that the exammations had practically no 
value In. my tune there weie two, one 
m Roman Law and the other in Common 
8'^'. Theia were legular test-books 
prescribed fox these esaminations which 
could be taken in compartments, but 
scarcely any one lead them I have known 
many to ^ass the Roman Law esammation 

y £cramblingjhrau £h not es on Roman 
m a couple of weeks, and the 
^^cn Law esammation by leading 
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notes on the subject m two or three 
months Question papers were easy and 
exammers were generous The percentage 
•of passes m the Roman Law exammation 
used to be 96 to 99 and of those m 
the final exammation 76 or even more 
CThere was thus httie fear of bemg 
plucked, 1 and examinations were held not 
once but four times m the year These 
convement examinations could not be 
felt as a difficulty 

But I succeeded m turmng them mto 
one I felt that I should lead aU the 
text-books It was a fraud, I thought,' 
■not to lead these, books I mvested 
much money m them I decided to read 
Roman Law in Latm The Latin which I 
had acquued m the London Matriculation 
stood me m good stead And all this 
leading was not without its value later 
on in South Africa wheie Roman Dutch is 
the common law The leadmg of Justiman 
theiefoie helped me a gieat deal m 
undei standing the South African law. 

It took me nme months of faiily hard 
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labour to lead thiouirh the Common Lav; 
of England Foi Broom''? Cnmmm Jmw, 
a big but mtciO‘'tinp lohiiiio, took up a 
good deal of time f^neU'o li/pnii) was 
full of interest, but a bit bard to 
understand ■Wlufc and Tiidoi Jj'udms 
Cases, from nhich ceitain cases were 
prescribed was full of interest and 
instruction I jcad al'o with interest 
Williams’ and Edwaid's Bra} Pioprrfij and 
Goodeves Pomona! Piopalif William' 
book read like a novel The one book f 


lemembei to bate icad on my return to 
India, with the same unflagging inteicsl, 
■was Maynes JlmdnlMir \J3uijt is .out of 
P^cc to talk here of Indian law-books 


t passed my examinations, was called 
to the bar on the 10th of June 1891, and 
polled in the High Comt on the lltb- 
D the 12th I sailed for home. 

But notinthstandmg my study there was 
no end to my helplessne's and fear I did 
not feel myself qualified to practise law. 
nt a separate chaptei is needed to 
esenbe this helplessness of mme 



CHAPTER XXV 

MY HEU>LE5SNESS 

Cr t was easy enough to be called, but i 
1 it was difficult to practise at the bar.) 
I had read the laws, but not learnt how 
to practise law I had read with interest 
‘ Legal Maxims,’ but did not know how 
to apply them m my profession. ‘^S’^c 
<atere tuo vi aliemm Tim laedas ’ ( Use your 
property m such a way as not to damage 
that of others ) was one of them, but I 
was at a loss _to_knQw how one could 
employ this maxun for the benefit of 
• one’s Ghent I had read all the leadmg 
cases on this maxim, but they gave me 
no confidence m the apphcation of it in 
the practice of law. 
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]3csiclcb, I hud lo.unt notlunij .it ;ill of 
Indian law I lind not tin* ‘■liiilitf't itlf .i 
of Hindu and Mahonunlan Law I had 
not even lo.imt liow to di.ift .a jdauit, 
and felt complotdv .it va T li.id In aid 
of Sn Plmo/.odiali Melita a** oiif* vlio 
loaicd like a lion m law (ourt*! How, T 
w’ondciod, could he have learnt tlu* art in 
England’ Tt out of the qiic'-tion for 
me cvoi to acquire In's legal ncuinen, hut 
I had {.cnou*! nu‘igi\nig‘. a*, to whet hoi I 
should even be able to cam a living br 
the profession. 

was tom w’lth these doubts and 
anxieties whilst I was sliul 5 *mc law I 

confided mv difficulties to some of mv 

• » 

fiiends' One of them suggested that I 
should seek Dadabhai Nnoioji’s advice 
I have alieadj' said that when I went to 
England, I possessed n note of intioduction 
to Dadabhai 'I availed myself of it icrj* 
late ' I thought I had no light ito tioubfc 
such a gieat man for an interview.'' 
Whenever an addicss by him was 
announced, I w’ould attend it, li'sten to 
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him horn a coiner of the hall, and go 
away after havmg feasted my eyes and 
eais In older to come m close touch 
with the students he had founded an 
association I used to attend its meetmgs, 
and rejoiced at Dadabhai’s sohcitude for 
the students, and the latter’s respect 
for hmi In couise of tune, I mustered 
up courage to present to him the note of 
mtioduction He said ‘You can come 
and have my advice whenever you like ’ 
But I never availed myself of his offer 
tl thought it ivrong to trouble him without 
the most piessmg necessity! Therefoie I 
dared not venture to accept my fnend’s 
advice to submit my difficulties to 
Dadabhai at that time I forget now 
whether it was the same fnend or some 
one else who lecommended me to meet 
Mr Frederick Pmcutt He was a Conser- 
vative, but his affection for Indian students 
was pure and unselfish Many students 
sought his advice and I also apphed to 
him for an appomtment, which he 
granted I can never forget that 
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interrieTT. He greeted me as a triend. 
He laughed away my pessimism. ' Do 
you thmk.' he said, ‘that every one most 
be a Phirozeshah ]llehta? Phirozeshahs 
and Badmddins are rare. Rest assured it 
takes no unusual skill to be an ordinary 
lawyer. Common honesty and indostiy 
are enough to enable him to make a 
hving All cases are not complicated. 
WelL let me know the extent of your 
general reading.' 

"When I acquainted him with my little 
stock of reading, he was. as I could see, 
rather disappointed. But it was only for 
a moment. Soon his face beamed with a 
pleasing smile and he said. ‘ I understand 
your trouble. Your general reading is 
^ mragre. You have no knowledge of the 
world, a ?ine qua non fer a vakil. You 
have not even read the history of Tndia_ 
vA vakil should know human nature.") Hg 
should be able to read a man's character 
from his face^ And every Indian ought 
to know Indian history. This has no 
connection with the practice of law. but 
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you ought to have that knowledge. I 
see that you have not even read Kay 
and Malleson’s history of the Mutmy 
of 1857. Get hold of that at once and 
also read two more books to understand 
human nature ’ These were Lavator’s and 
Shemmelpenmck's books on Physiognomy. 

I was extremely grateful to this 
venerable friend, lln his piesence I found 
all my fear gone) but as soon as I left 
him, I began to woiry agam. ‘ To know 
a man fiom his face’ was the question 
that haunted me, as I thought of 
the two books on my way home. The 
next day I pm’ohased Lavator’s book 
Shemmelpenmck’s was not available at 
the shop I lead Lavator’s book which I 
found moie difficult than Snell's Equity, 
and scaicely interesting I studied 
Shakespoaie’s physiognomy, but did not 
acquire the knack of finding out the 
Shakespeaies walkmg up and down the 
stieots of London 

Lavator’s book did not add to my 
Ivnowledgc Mi.Pmcutt’s advice did me 
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Teiy little direct service, bnt Ms affection 
stood me m good stead. His smiling- 
open face stared in mr memorr and I 
trosted his advice that Phirozeshah. 
ilehta s acumen, memoir and ability 
rere not essential to the makmg of a 
suecessfnl larrrer: honesty and industry 
■were enough. And as I had a fair share 
01 these last I felt somewhat reassraed. 

I could not read Ear and AlaUesons 
volumes in England, but I did so in 
South Afnca as I had made a point of 
leading them at the first opportunity. 

Thus with just a little leaven of hope 
xnised with my despair. I landed at 
Bombav from s s Assam The sea wa& 
rough m the harbour, and I had to leach 
the quay m a launch 
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CHAPTER I 

RAYCHANDDHAI 

I cnid in the last chapLoi tliab the sea 
was loiigh in Bombay haiboiu, not 
an unusual thing m the Arabian Sea m 
June and July It had been choppy all 
the way fiom Aden Almost every 
passenger was sick, I alone was m perfect 
foim, staying ion deck ’to see the stormy 
surge, and enjoymg the splash of the 
wave*' At bieaWast, theie would be 
]ust one or two people besides myself, 
eating their oatmeal porridge fiom plates 
caiefully held m them laps, lest the 
porridge itself find its place there. 

The outer storm was to me a symbol 
of the inner But even as the former 
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left me unperturbed. I think I can say 
the same thing about the latter. There 
was the trouble with the caste that 
was to confront me. I have already 
adveited to my helplessness in starting 
on my profession. And then, as I was a 
reformer, I was tasing myself as to how 
best to begm certam reforms But theie 
was even more m stoie for me than I 
knew. 

ily elder brother had come to meet 
me at the dock He had already made 
the acquaintance of Dr.lTehta and his 
eldei brother, and as Dr Hehta inastpd 
on putting me up at his house, ■we went 
there Thus the acquaintance begun in 
England continued in India, and ripened 
mto a permanent friendship between the 
two famihes 

I was pinmg to see my mother. I did 
not know that she was no more in the 
flesh to receive me back mto hei bosom 
The sad news was now given me and 
I underwent the usual ablution. Ily 
brother had kept me ignorant of her 
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death, which took place whilst I was still 
in England He wanted to spare me the 
blow in a foieign land. The news, 
howevei, was none the less a severe 
shock to me, but I must not dwell upon 
it My giief was even greater than 
ovei my father’s death. Most of my 
cheiished hopes were shattered But 
I remember that I did not give myself 
up to any wild expression of grief 
I could even check the tears, and 
took to life ]ust as though nothmg had 
happened 

Dr Mehta introduced me to several 
friends, one of them bemg his brother 
S]t Eevashankar Jagjivan, with whom 
there grew up a lifelong fnendship But 
the intioduction that I need particularly 
take note of was the one to the poet 
Baychand oi Eajachandra, the son-m-law 
of an elder brother of Dr Mehta, and 
partner of the firm of jewellers conducted 
in the name of Eevashankar Jagjivan 
He was not above twenty five then, but 
my first meeting with him convinced me 
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that he was a man of gieat character 
and learning Ho was also known as a 
shalatadhain (one haMng the faculty of 
remembering oi attending to a liunclrod 
thmgs simultaneously), and Dr Jfclita 
recommended me to sec some of his 
memory feats I exhausted my vocabulary 
of all the Euiopoan tongues I knew, and 
asked the poet to icpcat. the word”. He 
did so m the piccise order in which I 
had given them I emied his gift without 
horvevoi commg under its spell The 
thing, that did cast its spell ovci me, I 
came to luiow aftenvards This was his 
wide knowdedge of the scnptiucs, his 
spotless character, and his burning passion 
for self-1 eahsation I saw latoi that this 
last was the only thing for which ho 
lived The foUowmg Imes of Huktanand 
were always on his hps and engiaved on 
tli6 of Ills lisQrt 

• 1 sWl ihui ntyseU blessed only when 1 see H,m 
in eveiy one of my doily acts, 

Venly He is the thread, 

which supports Muktanand’s hfe* 
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Raychandbhai’s commemal transactions 
coveied hundreds of thousands He was 
a connoisseur of pearls and diamonds. 
No knotty business problem was too 
difficult for him But all these things 
were not the centre round which his hfe 
revolved The centre was the passion to 
see God face to face. Amongst other 
thmgs on his busmess table there were 
invanably to be found some rehgious 
book and his diary. The moment he 
fimshed his busmess he opened the 
rehgious book or the diary, Much of his 
published writmgs is a reproduction from 
this diary The man who immediately 
on finishing his talk about weighty 
busmess transactions began to write about 
the hidden thmgs of the spirit could 
evidently not be a busmessman at all, 
but a real seeker after Truth And I 
saw him thus absorbed m godly pursmts 
m the midst of busmess, not once or 
twice, but very often I never saw him 
lose his state of eqmpoise There was 
no busmess or other selfish tie that bound 
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km to jnc, and yet I enjoyed the closest 
association with km I was Imt a 
briefless banister then, and yet whenever 
I saw [him ho would engage me m 
conversations of a scriouslj lohgioiis 
nature iThough I was then gropuig and 
though I could not be said to have any 
senous interest in lehgious discus'-ion, 
still I found his talk of ab'-orbinir interest 
I have smee met many a lehgious leader 
or tcachei. I have tiicd to meet the 
heads of various faiths, and I inn<st say 
that no one else has ever made on me 
the impiession that Kaychandbliai did 
His woids went straight home to me 
His mteUect compelled as great a legard 
from me as ks moial earnestnci-s. and 
deep down in me was the conviction that 
he would never wilhngly load me astray 
and would always confide to me his 
innermost thoughts In my moments of 
spuitnal ciisis, theiefore, he was mj' 
refuge 

And yet m spite of this legaid foi 
him I could not entkone him m my 
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heart as my Giuu The thione has 
icmaincd \acant and my search still 
continue': 

I belic\e m the Hindu theory of Guiu 
and Ills impoitance inspiiitiial realisation. 
I think thcic is a gieat deal of truth ra 
the doctiine that tiiie Itnowledge is 
impossible without a Guru, An unpeifect 
teacher in nnmdanc matters may be 
toleiable, but not so an impeifect one m 
spiiitual raatteis Only a perfect (inan^ 
deseives to bo enthroned as Guiu Theie 
must theiofoie, be ceaseless stiiving after 
perfection For one gets the Guiu that 
one deseives Infinite stiiving after 
perfection is one's right It is its own 
rewaid The lest is in the hands of 
God. ; 

Thus, though I could not place 
Raychandbhai on the tin one of my 
hcait as my Guiu, wo shall see how 
he was, on many occasions, my gmde and 
helper Thieo modems have left a deep 
impress on my life, and captivated 

1 A knmnng one, n scot 
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me- Ravchandbliai by hi‘' li\-ing contact: 
Tolstov by Ills book, 77/c Kinqdom of God 
is within you, and Ruskm b\ his Unto 
this Last But of the^e moic in their 
proper place 



CHAI^TER II 

HOW I BEGAN LIFE 

M y elder brother had built high hopes 
on me. The desiic for wealth and 
name and fame was great m him. He 
had a big heart, generous to a fault. 
This, combined with his simple natuie, 
had atti acted to him many fi lends, and 
through them he expected to get me 
bnefs He had also assumed that I should 
have a swmgmg practice and had, m 
that expectation, allowed the household 
expenses to become top-heavy He had 
also left no stone unturned m preparmg 
the field for my practice. 

The storm m my caste over my 
foreign voyage was still brewing. It 
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liad divided the caste mto two camps, 
one of which immediately readmitted me 
to the caste while the othei was bent on 
keepmg me out To please the former 
my biothei took me to Kasik before going 
to Hajkot, gave me a bath in the sacred 
nver, and on reachmg Eajkot gave a 
caste-dinner I did not like all this Bat 
my biother’s love foi me was boundless 
and my devotion to him was m pioportion 
to it, and so I mechanically acted as he 
Wished taking his will to be law The 
trouble about readmission to the caste 


was thus practically over. 

I never tried to seek admission to 
the section that had lefused it to me. 
Nor did I feel even mental resentment 


agamst any of the headmen of that 
section Some of these regarded me with 
^hke but I scrupulously avoided hmting 
then feelings I my respected the 
wste regulations about escommumcation. 
Ac^^g to these, none of my relafaons. 
mcludn^ my father-in-law and mother-in- 
law, and even my sister and brothei-m-law 
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could entertain me, and I would not so 
mucli as dnnk water at their houses, ' 
They were prepared secretly to evade the 
prohibition, but it went agamst the gram 
with me to do a thing m secret that I 
would not do m pubhc 

The result of my scrupulous conduct 
was that I nevei had occasion to be 
troubled by the caste, nay, I have 
experienced nothmg but affection and 
generosity from the general body of 
the section that still regards me as 
excommumcated They have even helped 
me in my work, without ever expecting 
me to do anything for the caste. It is 
my conviction that all these good thmgs 
are due to my non-resistance Had I 
agitated for bemg admitted to the caste, 
had I attempted to divide it mto more 
camps, had I provoked the castemen, 
they would surely have retaliated, and 
mstead of steermg clear of the stoim, I 
should, on my airival fiom England, have 
found myself m a whirlpool of agitation, 
and perhaps party to dissimulation 
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My relations with my \nfe weie still 
not as I desued Even my stay in 
England had not cuied me of my 
jealousy I contmued my squeamishness 
and suspiciousness m respect of every 
little thmg and hence all my cherished 
desnes lemamed unfulfilled I had decided 
that my mfe should leam leadmg and 
\vaiting and that I should help her in 
her studies, but my lust came in the way 
and she had to suffer for my own 
shoitcoming Once I went the length 
of sending her away to her fathei s house, 
and consented to receive her back 
only after I had made her thoioughly 
miserable I saw later that all this was 
pure folly on my part. 

I had planned leform m the education 
of children. My biother had children, 
and my own child which I had left at 
home when I went to England was 
now a boy of nearly foui It was my 
desue to teach these httle ones physical 
exercise and make them hardy, and also 
to give them the benefit of my personal 
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guidance In tbs I had my brother’s 
support and I succeeded m my efforts 
more or less I very much liked the 
company of children, and the habit of 
playmg and ]okmg with them has stayed 
with me till today I have ever smce 
thoi^ht that I should make a good 
teacher of children 

The necessity for food ‘ reform’ was 
obvious Tea and coffee had already 
found then* place m the house My 

brother had thought it fit to keep some 
sort of English atmosphere ready foi me 
on my retmui, and to that end, crockery 
and such other thmgs, wbch used to be 
kept m the house only for special 

occasions, were now m general use 
My ‘reforms’ put the finishmg touch 
I mtroduced oatmeal porridge, and 
cocoa was to replace tea and coffee 

But m truth it became an addition 
to tea and coffee Boots and shoes 
were already there. I completed the 

Europeanisation by addmg the European 
dress 
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E-^penses thus went up Kew things 
were added eveiT day. We had succeeded 
in tying a white elephant at oui dooi. 
But how was the wherewithal to he 
found? To start piactice in Bajltot 
would have meant suie iidicule I had 
haidly the knowledge of a qualified 
vakil and yet I expected to he paid 
ten times his fee ’ Xo client would he fool 
enough to engage me And even if such 
a one was to he found should I add 
aiTogancc and fraud to my ignoiance. 
and mciease the burden of debt I owed 
to the woild’ 

Friends advi'sed me to go to Bombay 
for some time in older to gam expenence 
of the High Court, to studv Indian law 
and to try and get what biiefs I could. 
I took up the «u^e«tion and went 

In Bombay I staited a household with 
a cook as incompetent as myself He 
wa'. a Brahman I did not tieat him as 
a ceivant hut as a membei of the 
household He would pour water over 
lumoelf but never wash His dholi was 
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dirty, as also his sacred thiead, and 
he was completely mnocent of the 
sciiptures But how was I to get a 
bettei cook’ 

‘Well, Kavishankar,’ ( for that was his , 
name ), I would ask him, ‘ you may not 
know cookmg, but suiely you must know 
youi smdhya ( daily worship ), etc,’ 

‘ Sandhya, sir < The plough is our 
sandhya and the spade our daily ritual 
That IS the type of Brahman I am I 
must live on your mercy Otherwise 
agnculture is of course theie for me’ 

So I had to be Eavishankar’s teacher 
Time I had enough I began to do half 
the cookmg myself and mtroduced 
the English espenments m vegetarian 
cookery, I invested m a stove, and with 
Eavishankar began to run the kitchen 
I had no scruples about interdmmg, 
Eavishankar too came to have none, and 
so we went on merrily together There 
was only one obstacle Eavishankar had 
sworn to remain dirty and to keep the 
food unclean! 
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But it was impossible foi me to get 
along in Bombay foi moie than fom 
01 five months, theie being no mcome 
to squaie with the evei-mci easing 
expenditme 

This was how I began life I found 
the barristers profession a bad ]ob — 
muclushow and. little knowledg e I felt 
a crushmg sense of my lesponsibility 



CHAPTER m 

THE HRST CASE 

XV WHILST in Bombay, I began, on tbe 
W one hand, my study of Indian law, 
and on the other, my experiments in 
dietetics m which Virchand Gandhi, a 
friend, ]omed me. My brother, for his 
part, was trymg his best to get me 
bnefs 

The study of Indian law was a 
tedious busmess. The Civil Procedure 
Code I could m no way get on with. 
Not so, however, with the Evidence Act. 
Vnchand Gandhi was reading for the 
Sohcitor’s Exammation and would tell 
me all soits of stones about bamsteis 
and vakils. ‘ Sir Phnozeshah’s ability,’ 
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he would say ‘lies m his piofound 
knowledge of law. He has the Evidence 
Act by heart and knows all the cases 
on the thirty-second section. Badruddin 
Tyebjis wonderful power of argument 
mspires the judges with awe.’ 

The stones of stalwarts such as these 
would unnerve me. 

* It IS not unusual.* he would add, 
‘ for a barrister to vegetate for five or 
seven years That's why I have signed 
the articles for soheitorship. You should 
count yourself lucky if you can paddle 
your own canoe in three years’ time.* 

E^enses were mounting up every 
month. To have a barristers board 
outside the house, whilst still preparing 
for the barrister s profession inside was 
a thing to which I could not reconcile 
myself. Hence I could not give undivided 
attention to my studies I developed 
some liking for the Evidence Act and 
read Haynes Hindu Lau with deep 
mterest, but I had not the courage to 
conduct a case I vras helpless bVond 
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wolds, even as the bnde come fresh to 
hei fathci-m-law’s house! 

About this time, I took up the case 
of one Mamibai. It was a ‘ small cause ’ 
' You will have to pay some commission 
to the tout,’ I was told. I emphatically 
declined 

‘ But even that great crimmal lawyer 
ilr. So-and-So, who makes three to four 
thousand a month, pays commission ' ’ 

‘ I do not need to emulate him,' I 
lejomed ‘ I should be content with Es. 300 
a month. Father did not get more ’ 

‘ But those days aie gone Expenses 
m Bombay have gone up frightfully You 
must be businesslike ’ 

I was adamant. I gave no commission, 
but got Mamibai’s case aU the same. It 
was an easy case I chai’ged Ks 30 for 
my fees The case was not hkely to last 
longer than a day 

This was my debul in the Small Causes 
Comt I appeared for the defendant and 
had thus to oross-examme the plamtifTs 
■witnesses I stood up, but my heart sank 
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into my boots ily head was icelmg and 
I felt as though the whole couit was 
doing likewise I could think of no 
question to ask The judge must have 
laughed and the vakils no doubt enjoyed 
the spectacle But I was past seeing 
anythmg I sat down and told the agent 
that I could not conduct the case, that 
he had better engage Patel and have the 
fee back from me Mi Patel was duly 
engaged foi Bs 61 To him, of couise, 
the case was child’s play 

I hastened fiom the Couit, not knowing 
whether my client w'on or lost her case, 
but I was ashamed of myself, and decided 
not to take up any more cases until I 
had com age enough to conduct, them 
Indeed I did not go to Court again until 
I went to South Africa. Theie was no 
virtue m my decision I had simply 
made a vntue of necessity Theie would 
be no one so foohsh as to entrust his 
case to me, only to lose it ' 

But theie was another case m stoie 
for me at Bombay It was a memoiial 
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to be drafted A poor Musalman’s land 
was confiscated in Porbandai He 
approached me as the worthy son of a 
worthy fathei His case appeared to be 
weak, but I consented to draft a raemonal 
for him, the cost of prmting to be borne 
by him I drafted it and read it out to 
fnends They approved of it, and that 
to some extent made me feel confident 
that I was quahfled enough to draft a 
memonal, as mdeed I really was 

My busmess could flounsh if I drafted 
memorials without any fees But that 
would brmg no grist to the md] So I 
thought I might take up a teacher’s ]ob 
My knowledge of Enghsh was good 
enough and I should have loved to teach 
Enghsh to Matnculation boys m some 
school (In this way I could have met part 
at least of the expenses ) I came across 
an advertisement m the papers ‘ Wanted, 
an English teacher to teach one houi’ 
daily Salary Es, 76 ’ The advertisement 
was from a famous High School I 
apphed for the post and was called foi an 
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mtemeAv I went thoie m higli spints, 
but when tbo piincipal found that I was 
not a graduate, he legietfuUy refused me 

' But I have passed the London 
Matriculation with Latm as my second 
language?’ 

‘True, but we want a graduate* 

Theie was no help for it I uTung my 
hands in despair My brother also felt 
much worried. We both came to the 
conclusion that it was no use spendmg 
moie time m Bombay I should settle in 
■Rajkot where my biothcr, himself a petty 
pleader, could give me some work m 
the shape of tofting applications and 
menioiials. And then as theie was aheady 
a household at Rajkot, the breaking up of 
the one at Bombay meant a considerable 
savmg I liked the suggestion My little 
establishment was thus closed after a 
stay of SIX months in Bombay 

I used to attend High Comt daily 
whilst in Bombay, but I cannot say 
that I learnt anything there I had 
not sufdcient knowledge to leain much. 
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Often I could not follow the cases and 
dozed off There were others also who 
kept me company in this, and thus 
lightened my load of shame. After a 
tune, I even lost the sense of shame, as 
I learnt to think that it was fashionable 
to doze in the High Court 

If the present generation has also its 
briefless hamsters hke me m Bombay, 
1 would commend them a httle practical 
• precept about living Although I hved 
m Girgaum I hardly ever took a carnage 
or a tramcar. I had made it a rule to 
walk to the High Court It took me 
quite forty five mmutes, and of course I 
mvariably returned home on foot I had 
mured myself to the heat of the sun 
This walk to and from the Oouit saved a 
fair amount of money, and when many 
of my friends in Bombay used to fall dl, 

I do not remembei havmg once had an 
lUness Even when I began to earn 
money, I kept up the practice of walkmg 
fo and from the office, and I am still 
rsapmg the benefits of that practice 



C1L\PTER IV 

THE FIRST SHOCK 

rjISAPPOINTED I loft Pomba^ nnd 
^ ^\cut to Rajkot ulioro I sot np jny 
o\ni office Hole I got along niodciatoly 
well Diaftmg apphc.ition^' and nionioriak 
bi ought me in, on an arciage Rs 30D a. 
month Foi this -woik I liad to thank 
mfluoiico lathei than iny own ability, foi 
my brothel's paitnci had a settled 
piactico All applications etc which woio, 
leally oi to his mind, of an iinpoitant 
chai actor, he sent to big baiiisteis To 
my lot fell the applications to be diafted 
on behalf of his poor clients 

I must confess that heie I had to 
compiomise my piinciple of giving no 
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commission, which, m Bombay I had so 
scrupulously observed I was told that 
conditions m the two cases were diJBlerent, 
that whilst m Bombay commissions had 
to be paid to touts, here they had to be 
paid to vakils who bnefed you, and that 
here as m Bombay, all barristers, without 
exception, paid a percentage of their fees 
as comrmssion The argument of my 
brother was, for me, unanswerable ‘ You 
see ’ said he, ‘ that I am m partnership 
with another vakil. I shall always he 
mchned to make ovei to you all om* 
cases with which you can possibly deal, 
and if you refuse to pay a commission 
to my partner, you are suie to embarrass 
me As you and I have k ]omt 
estabhshment, your fee comes to om’ 
common pmse, and I automatically get 
a share. But what about' my partner ^ 
Supposmg he gave the same case to some 
other hamster, he would certainly get, 
his comimssion from him ’ I was taken 
m by this plea, and felt that if I was 
to practise as a hamster, I could not 
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press my principle regardmg commissions 
m such cases That is how I argued 
with myself, or to put it bluntly, how I 
deceived myself Let me add, however, 
that I do not remember ever to have 
given a commission m respect of any 
other case 

Though thus began to mak e both 
end s jneet, I got the first shock of my 
life about this time I had heaid what 
a Bntish officer was like, but up to now 
had never been face to face with one 

My brother had been secretary and 
adviser to the late Eanasaheb of 
Poibandar befoie he was installed on 
his gadi} and hangmg over his head at 
this tune was the charge of having given 
wrong advice when m that office The 
matter had gone to the Polifical Agent 
who was piejudiced agamst my brother. 
Now I had known this officei when in 
England and he may be said to have been 
fairly friendly to me My brother thought 
that I should avail myself of the 

1 tOinme 
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friendship, and putting m a good word 
on his behalf, try to disabuse the Pohtical 
Agent of his prejudice I did not at all 
hke this idea I should not, I thought, 
tiy to take advantage of a trifling 
acquaintance in England If my brother 
was really at fault, what use was my 
recommendation ? If he was innocent, he 
should submit a petition m the proper 
course and confiident of his innocence, face 
the result My brother did not relish this 
advice. ‘ You do not know Kathiawad,’ 
he said, ‘and you have yet to know 
the woild Only influence counts here. 
It IS not proper for you, a brother, to 
shirk your duty, when you can clearly 
put m a good word about me to an 
officer you know ’ 

I could 'not refuse him, so I went to 
the officer much agamst my will I 
knew I had no right to approach him 
and was fuUy conscious that I was com- 
promismg my self-iespect But I sought 
an appomtment and got it I remmded 
him of the old aquamtance, but I 
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immediatelj- saw that Kathiawad was 
diffeient hom England that an officer on 
leave was not the same as an officer 
on duty The Pohtical Agent owned the 
acquaintance, but the lemmder seemed 
to stiffen him ‘Surely you have not 
come heie to abuse that acquaintance, 
have you ® ‘ appeared to be the meaning 
of that stiffness, and seemed to be 
wiitten on his brow. Nevertheless I 
opened my case Theso^?6was impatient. 
‘ Tom bi other is an intnguei. I want to 
hear nothing moie from you I have no 
time If yom brother has anything to 
say, let him apply thiough the pioper 
channel The answei was enough was 
peihaps deserved. But selfishness isbhnd 
I went on with my story The salab got 
up and said- ‘You must go now. 

‘But please hear me out, said I 
That made him moie angry He called 
his peon and oideied him to show me 
the door. I was stiU hesitating when the 
peon came m placed his hands on my 
shouldeis and put me out of the room 
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The* ^riliili woiiF aw.iy as also the peon, 
and I dop.ntod fictting and_.fuiMig I 
at onCf wioic out. and ^ent over a note 
to till'- pilf'fi • ‘ You liave insulted me 
^ou ii.Tvo a‘'STii]ted me thiough your 
iv'on. li \oa make no amends I shall 
ha\c to pioeeed against you 

Quick I'.une the answei thiough his 
’^ovai . 

‘ You As-eic Hide tome I asked you 
to CO .and jou would not I had no 
option but to oidci ray peon to show you 
the door. Even after he asked you to 
leave the oflicc, >ou did not do so He 
theicfoie had to use just enough foice 
to «ond you out You aie at liberty to 
pioceed as vou wish’ 

With this answei in my pocket, I 
came home ciest-fallen, and told my 
hiothei all that had happened He was 
giieved but was at a loss as to how to 
console me. He spoke to his vakil 
fiiends For I did not know how to 
pioceed against the sahib Sir PMiozeshah 
Hehta happened to be in Bajkot at this 
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time, haTmg come down, fiom Bombay 
for some case But bow could a jimior 
banistei like me daie to see bim^ So I 
sent brni tbe papeis of my case thiougb 
tbe Takil wbo bad engaged bun, and 
begged foi bis advice ‘ Tell G-andbi, be 
said, ‘ sucb thmgs aie tbe common 
expenence of many vakils and bairisteis 
He IS still fresb bom England and bot- 
blooded He does not know British officers. 
If be would earn sometbmg and have 
an easy time beie let bim teai up tbe 
note and pocket tbe insult He wiU gam 
nothmg by proceeding agamst tbe sahib, 
and on tbe contiary, will very likely lum 
bimself TeU him be has yet to know life ' 
The advice was as bittei as poison to 
me but I bad to swallow it I pocketed 
tbe msult, but also piofited by it ‘ Never 
agam shall I place myself in sucb a 
false position, nevei again shall I tiy to 
exploit friendship m this way,’ said I to 
myself, and smce then I have nevei been 
guilty of a breach of that determination. 
This shock changed tbe couise of my bfe 



CHAPTER V 

PREPARING FOR SOUTH AFRICA 

I was no doubt at fault m having gone 
to that officer But has impatience 
and overbeanng anger were out of all 
proportion to my mistake. It did not 
warrant expulsion I can scarcely have 
taken up more than five minutes of his 
time But he simply could not endure 
my talking. He could have pohtely asked 
me to go, but power had mtoxicated him 
to an inordmate extent Later I came 
to know that patience was not one of the 
Virtues of this officer It was usual for 
him to insult his visitors. The shghtest 
impleasantness was sure to put the sahib 
out. 
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Now most of mj- woik would natuially 
be ui liis couit It was beyond me to 
conciliate bun I bad no desue to ciniy 
favour witb bim Indeed, baving once 
tbieatened to proceed agamst bun, I did 
not bke to remain silent 

Meanwhile I began to leain something 
of the petty pobtics of the countiy 
Kathiawad, being a conglomeiation of 
small states, natuially bad its iicb ciop 
of pobticals Petty intiigues between 
states, and mtiigues of officers foi powei 
weie the oidei of the day Pimces weie 
always at the meicy of otbeis and leady 
to lend then eais to sycophants Even 
the sahib'f peon had to be cajoled, and 
the sahib s shnastedar was moie than bis 
mastei, as bo was bis eyes, bis ears and 
bis mteipretei. The sinrasfedar’s null was 
law, and bis income was always reputed 
to be moie than the sahib’s This may 
have been an exaggeration, but he 
ccitamly lived beyond his salary 

This atmospheie appeared to me 
to be poisonous, and bow to remain 
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unscathed was a peipetual problem for 
me. 

I was thoroughly depressed and my 
brother clearly saw it. We both felt, that 
if I could secure some job, I should be 
hee fiom this atmosphere of mtngue. 
But without mtngue a mimstersbip or 
]udgeship was out of the question And 
the quail el ivith the mUih stood m the 
way of my practice 

Porbandar was then under admini- 
stiation, and I had some work there in 
the shape of securing more powers for 
the prmce Also I had to see the 
Admmistrator m respect of the heavy 
wg'ftofe (land lent) exacted horn the 
Mers This officer, though an Indian, 
Was, I found, one better than the sahib 
m arrogance He was able, but the ryots 
appeared to me to be none the better off 
for his abihty I succeeded m securing 
3' few more powers for the Rana, but 
hardly any rehef for the Mers It struck 
me that their cause was not even carefully 
gone mto. 
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So even m this mission I was compara- 
tively disappointed I thought jusface 
was not done to my clients but I had 
not the means to secure it At the most 
I could have appealed to the Pohtical 
Agent or to the Governor who would 
have dismissed the appeal saying, ‘we 
decliae to mteifeie.’ If theie had been 
any rule oi regulation governing such 
decisions it would have been something, 
hut here the sahib’s will was law 

I was esaspeiated 

In the meantune a Meman film horn 
Porhandar wrote to my bi other making 
the following offei • ‘We have busmess 
in South Africa Ours is a big firm and 
we have a big case there in the Court, 
oui claun being £40,000 It has been 
going on foi a long time We have 
engaged the services of the best vakils 
and hamsters If you sent your brother 
there, he would be useful to us and also 
to himself He would be able to instruct 
our counsel better than ourselves. And 
he would have the advantage of seeing 
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a nevr part of the world, and of tYia.Ving 
new acquaintances ’ 

My brother discussed the proposition 
■with me I could not clearly ma,Tcp. out 
whether I had sunply to mstruct the 
counsel, or to appear m Court But I 
was tempted 

My brother introduced me to the late 
Sheth Abdul K arim Jhaveri, a partner 
of Bada Abdulla and Co , the firm m 
question ‘ It won’t be a difficult job,’ the 
Sheth assured me, ‘ We have big Europeans 
as our friends, whose acquaintance you 
Will make. You can be useful to us in 
our shop. Much of our correspondence 
is m English and you can help us with 
that too. You wiU, of course, be our 
guest and hence will have no expense 
whatever ’ 

‘ How long do you require my 
services?' I asked ‘And what will be 
the payment?’ 

‘ Not more than a year We ivdl pay 
you a first class return fare and a sum 
of £ 105, all found,’ 
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This was haidlT going theie as a 
bamstei. It was going as a servant of 
the firm But I wanted somehow to 
leave India There was also the tempting 
opportumty of seemg a new country, and 
of havmg new experience Also I could 
send £105 to my brother and help in 
the expenses of the household. I closed 
with the offer without any higgling, and 
got ready to go to South Afiica 



OHAPTBB VI 


ARRIVAL IN NATAL 


W EEN starting for South Africa I 
did not feel the wi-ench of separation 
which I had expenenced when leaving for 
England. My mother was now no more. 
I had gained some knowledge of the 
World and of travel abroad, and gomg 
from Rajkot to Bombay was no unusual 
affair. 


This time I only felt the pang of 
parting with my wife Another baby 
tad been bom to us smce my return 
from England Our love could not yet 
be called free from lust, but it was getting 
gradually purer Smce my return from 
Europe, we had lived very httle together; 
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and as I had now become hei teachei, 
howerer mdifferent. and helped her to 
make certain leforms we both felt the 
necessity of bemg moie together, if 
only to continne the reforms. But the 
attiaction of South Africa rendered the 
separation bearable ‘"i7e are bound to 
meet again in a year, I said to her. by 
way of consolation, and left Eajkot for 
Bombay 

Here I was to get my passage throng 
the agent of Dada Abdulla and Company. 
But no beith was available on the boat 
and if I did not sail then. I should be 
stranded m Bombay. ‘ "We have tried our 
best,’ said the agent ‘ to secure a first 
class passage, but in vain — unless you are 
prepared to go on deck. Tour meals can 
be arranged for m the saloon Those 
were the days of my first class travelling, 
and how could a barrister travel as a 
deck passenger? So I refused the offer. 
I suspected the agents veracity, for I 
could not beheve that a first class passage 
was not available With the agent's 
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■consent, I set about seeming it myself. 
I went on boaid the boat and met the 
chief offieei. He said to mo quite franldy, 
‘ Wc do not usually have such a rush. 
But as the Governoi -General of Mozambique 
IS gomg by this boat, all tlie beiths are 
engaged ’ 

‘ Could you not possibly squeeze me 
in ’ ’ I asked. 

He smveyed me fiom top to toe and 
smiled ‘ There is just one way,’ he said. 

‘ Theie is an extia berth m my cabm, 
which IS usually not available for 
passengers But 1 am prepared to give 
it to you ’ I thanked him and got the 
agent to purchase the passage. In April 
1893 I set forth Ml_of zes^o try my 
luck in South Africa. 

The fiist port of call was Lamu which 
we reached m about thmteen days The 
Captam and I had become gieat fnends 
by this time He was fond of playmg 
chess, but as he was qmte ajnovice, Jie 
wanted one _sti ll m ore of a b eginner for 
his partnei, and so he mvited me I had 
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heard a lot about the game but _had 
never tned my hand at it Playeis used 
to say that this was a game in which 
there was plenty of scope for the 
exercise of one s mtelhgence. The Captam 
oflfeied to give me lessons, and he found 
me a good pupil as I had unlimited 
patience Every time I was the loser,' 
and that made bim all the moie eager 
to teach me I liked the game but never 
carried my liking bejond the boat or my 
knowledge beyond the moves of the pieces 
At Lamu the ship lemamed at anchor 
for some thiee to four horns and I landed 
to see the port The Captain had also 
gone ashoie, but he had warned me, that 
the harbour was treacheious and that I 
should return m good tune 

It was a veiy small place. I went to 
the Post Office and was dehghted to see 
the Indian cleiks there, and had a talk 
With them. I also saw the Afi leans and 
tried to acquaint myself with then ways 
of life which mterested me very much. 
This took up some time 
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There were some deck passengeis with 
whom I had made acquamtance, and who 
had landed with a view to cooking their 
food on shore and having a qmet meal I 
now found them preparmg to return to the 
steamer, so we aU got mto the same boat. 
The tide was high m the harbour and 
our boat had more than its proper load 
The current was so strong, that it was 
impossible to hold the boat to the ladder 
of the steamer. It would ]ust touch the 
ladder and be drawn away agam by the 
current. The first whistle to start had 
already gone I was worned The Oaptam 
was witnessmg our plight from the bridge 
He ordered the steamer to wait an extra 
five mmutes There was another boat 
neai’ the ship which a friend hired for 
me for ten rupees This boat picked me 
up from the overloaded one The laddei 
had already been raised I had therefore 
to be drawn up by means of a rope and 
the steamer staited immediately The 
other passengeis were left behmd I now 
appreciated the Captain’s wammg 
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After Lamu the nest port was 
ilombasa and then Zanzibar The halt 
heie was along one — eight or ten days 
and we then changed to anothei boat 

The Captain liked me much but the 
hkmg took an undesuable turn. He 
mvited an English fiiend and me to 
accompany him on an outmg and we all 
went ashore m his boat I had not the 
least notion of what the outing meant 
And little did the Captam know what 
an Ignoramus I was m such matteis. 
TTc Mere taken to some Negio womens 
qiiaiters by a tout We weie each shown 
mto a room I simplv stood there dumb 
with shame Heayen only knows what 
the poor iioman must haye thought of 
me Wlien the Captain called me I came 
out just as I had gone m He saw my 
innocence At first I felt yery much 
a<’hamed but as I could not think of 
tlie thuig except with honoi, the sense 
of shame woie away and I thanked God 
that the sight of the woman had not 
moved me in the least I was disgusted 
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at my weakness and pitied myself for not 
having had the courage to refuse to go 
mto the room 

This m my life was the third tnal of 
its kmd Many a youth, innocent at first, 
must have been drawn into sm by a 
false sense of shame I could claim no 
credit for havmg come out unscathed I 
could have credit if I had refused to 
enter that room I must entirely thank 
the All-mercifal for havmg saved me. 
The mcident inci eased my faith m God 
and taught me, to a certain extent, to 
cast o ff false shame 

'As we had to remam m this port for 
a week, I took rooms m the town and 
saw a good deal by wandeimg about the 
neighbourhood Only Malabar can give 
any idea of the luxun^t vegetation of 
Zanzibar I was amazed at the gigantic 
trees and the size of the fruits 

The next call was at Mozambique and 
thence we reached Natal towards the 
close of May 



CHAPTER Vn 

SOME EXPERIENCES 

T ee Poit of Natal is Duiban, also 
inown as Port Natal Abdulla Sbetb 
was tbeie to leceive me As tbe ship 
aiTived at tbe quay, and I watched tbe 
people coming on boaid to meet tbeu 
friends, I obseived that tbe Indians weie 
not beld in much respect I could not 
fail to notice a soit of snobbishness 
about tbe mannei m which those who 
knew Abdulla Sheth behaved towaids 
him, and it stung me Abdulla Sheth 
had got used to it Those who looked 
at me did so with a ceitam amount of 
curiosity My diess marked me out horn 
other Indians I had a fiock-coat and 
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a tuiban, an mutation of the Bengal 
' piigree 

I was taken to the firm’s quarteis and 
shown mto the room set apart for me, 
next to Abdulla Sheth’s He did not 
undei stand me, I could not understand 
him He lead the papers his brother had 
sent thiough me, and_.felt more puzzled. 
He thought his biothei had sent him a 
white elephant My style of dress and 
hving stiuck him as bemg expensive like 
that of the Emopeans There was no 
particular work then which could be 
given me Their caise was gomg on m 
the Transvaal There was no me a nin g 
m sendmg me theie immediately And 
how far could he trust my abfiity and 
honesty? He would not be m Pretoiia 
to watch me. The defendants were in 
Pietona, and for aught he knew, they 
might brmg undue influence to bear 
on me And if work in connection with 
the case m question was not to be 
entrusted to me, what work could I 
be given to do, as all other work could 
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be done much bettei by lus clerks ^ The 
cleiks could be biou^ht to book if they 
did uTong Could I be if I al‘=o happened 
to en ’ So if no iroik in connection 
with the case could be given me I 
should have to be kept for nothing 

Abdulla Shetb was pincticallr 
unlettered, but he had a rit h fund _ of 
espeiience He had an acute intellect 
and was con«cious of it By pi act ice he 
had picked up just sufficient English for 
conveisational pm^poses, but that served 
him foi caiiymg on all his business, 
whether it was dealmg with Bank 
ilanagcrs and Eiuopean merchants or 
explammg his case to hi"; counsel The 
Indians held him m verv lugh esteem. 
His firm was then the biggest, or at aiiv 
late one of the biggest, of the Indian 
films With all these advantages he had 
one disadvantage — he was by nature 
suspicious 

He was proud of Islam and loved 
to discourse on Islamic philosophy. 
Though he did not know Aiabic his 
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acquaintance with the Holy Koian and 
Islamic literature m general was fauly 
good. lUustiations he had m plenty, 
always leady at hand Contact with hun 
gave me a fan amount of practical 
knowledge of Islam When we came 
closei to each other, we had long 
discussions on religious topics 

On the second or third day of my 
anival he took me to see the Durban 
court There he mtroduced me to” 
several people and seated me next to his 
attorney The Magistrate kept starmg at 
me and finally asked me to take off my 
tmban, which I refused to do, and left 
the court 

So here too theie was fightmgm store 
for me. 

AbduUa Sheth explained to me why 
some Indians were requn’ed to take- 
off then turbans Those weaimg the 
Musahnan costume might, he said, keep 
their turbans on, but the other Indians 
on entermg a Court had to take theirs- 
off as a rule 
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I must entei mto some details to make 
tins mce distmction mtelligible. In tbe 
comse of these two or three days I 
could see that the Indians weie divided 
mto diffeient gioups. One was that of 
Musalman mei chants, who would call 
themselves ‘Aiahs Anothei was that of 
Hmdu and yet anothei of Paisi clerks. 
The Hmdu cleiks were neither heie noi 
theie, unless they cast m their lot with 
the ‘ Arabs The Paisi cleiks would call 
themselves Persians These three classes 
had some social relations with one another 
But by far the largest class was that 
composed of Tamil. Telugu and Hortl 
Indian mdentuied and heed labomeis 
The indentmed labourers were those whc 
went to Uatal on an agieement to sem 
for five years, and came to be knowi 
there as gimitiyas from gimit whicl 
was the conupt form of the English wore 
agieement The other three classes hac 
none but busmess relations with this 
class Enghshmen called them ‘coolies, 
and as the majority of Indians belonged tt 
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the labounng class all Indians were called 
‘coolies,* 01 ‘samis’ ‘Sami’ is a Tamil 
suffix occuiing aftei many Tamil names, 
and it IS notlimg else than the Sanskrit 
Sicmui, meaning a master. Whenever 
thoicfoie an Indian resented bemg 
addiessed as a ‘‘sami’ and had enough 
\\it m hun, he would tiy to return the 
compliment in this wise . ‘You may call 
me jfaw? 7 , but you forget that sami means 
a master. I am not your master ' ’ Some 
Englishmen would w'mce at this, while 
others would get angry, swear at the 
Indian and if theie was a chance, would 
even belabour him, for ‘sami’ to hun 
was nothing better than a term of 
contempt. To mteipret it to mean a 
master amounted to an msult' 

I was hence known as a ‘ coohe 
banister ’ The merchants were known as 
‘ coohe merchants ’ The ongmal meaning 
of the word ‘ coohe ' was thus forgotten, 
and it became a common appellation for 
all Indians The MusaJman merchant 
would resent this and say ‘I am not 
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a coolie, I am an Aiab, oi ‘I am a 
mei chant, and the Englishman, if 
courteous, would apologise to him 

The question of weaimg the tuiban 
had a gieat impoitance m this state of 
things Taking off one s Indian tuiban 
would be pocketmg an insult So I 
thought I had bettei bid good-bye to 
the Indian tmban and begin wearing an 
Enghsh hat, which would save me fiom 
the msult and the unpleasant contioveisy. 

But Abdulla Sheth disappioved of the 
idea He said ‘ If you do anything of 
the kmd, it will have a veiy bad effect. 
You will compio mise those msisting on 
wearing Indian turbans And an Indian 
tmban sits well on your head If you 
wear an Enghsh hat you wil pass for a 
waiter ’ 

Theie was practical wisdom, patriotism, 
and a httle bit of nanowness m this 
advice The wisdom was apparent, and 
he would not have insisted on the 
Indian turban except out of patriotism; 
the slighting reference to the waiter 
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betrayed a kmd of narrowness Amongst 
tbe indentured Indians there were 
three classes — Hin dus, MusaJmans, and 
Ohnstians The last were the children of 
mdentuied Indians who became converts 
to Chnstiamty Even m 1893 their number 
was large They wore the Enghsh costume, 
and the majority of them earned their 
hvmg by service as waiters m hotels. 
Abdulla Sheth’s cnticism of the Enghsh 
hat was with reference to this class It 
was considered demeanmg to serve as a 
waiter m a hotel The behef persists 
even today among many 

On the whole I hked Abdulla Sheth’s 
advice I wrote to the press about the 
mcident and defended the wearing of my 
turban m the court The question was 
very much discussed in the papers which 
described me as an ‘ unwelcome visitor 
Thus the mcident gave me an imexpected 
advertisement m South Africa within a 
/ few days of my arrival there Some 
suppoited me, while others seveiely 
ciiticised my temeiity 
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My tmban stayed with me practically 
until the end of my stay m South Africa 
"When and why I left off wearmg any 
head-dress at aU m South Afiica we 
shall see later 



CHAPTER Vm 

ON THE WAY TO PRETORU 

I soon came in contact with the Chn- 
atian Indians hying in Durban The 
Court Interpreter, Mr Paul, was a Roman 
Cathoho I made his acquamtance, as 
also that of the late Mr Subhan Godfrey, 
then a teacher under the Protestant 
Mission, and father of Mr James Godfrey, 
who smce has been a member of the 
South Airican Deputation which visited 
India last year I likewise met the late 
Parsi Rustomp and the late Adam]i 
Miyakhan about the same time All 
these friends, who, up to then, had never 
' met one another except on busmess, came 
ultimately mto close contact, as we shall 
see later 
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Whilst I was thus widening the circle 
of my acquaintance, the firm leceived a 
lettei from then lawyer saying that 
preparations should be made for the case, 
and that Abdulla Sheth should go to 
Pietoiia himself, or send a lepresentative 

Abdulla Sheth gave me this letter to 
lead, and asked me if I would go to 
Pretoria ‘I can only say aftei I have 
undeistood the case from you,' said I 
‘At present, I am at a loss to know 
what I have to do there ’ He thereupon 
asked his cleiks to explain the case 
to me 

As I began to study the case, I felt 
as though I ought to begin from the 
ABC of the subject Dmmg the few 
days I had had at Zanzibai, I had been 
to the couit to see the woik there. A 
Paisi lawyei was examuung a witness, 
and askmg him questions legarding credit 
and debit entries in account books It 
was all Gieek to me Book-keeping P 
had learnt neither at school, nor duimg 
my stay in England. 
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And the case for which I had come to 
South Africa was mamly about accounts. 
Only he who kuew accounts could 
understand and explam it. The clerk 
went on talkmg about this debited 
and that credited, and I felt more and 
more confused I did not know what 
a P Note meant I failed to find the 
word m the dictionary Ijevealed my 
ignqrmce to the, clerk, and learnt from 
him that a P Note meant a promissory 
note. I pm chased a book on book-keeping 
and studied it That gave me some 
confidence. I undei stood the case. I saw 
that Abdulla Sheth, who did not know 
how to keep accounts, had so much 
practical knowledge that he could qmckly 
solve mtncacies of book-keepmg. I told 
him that I was prepared to go to Pretona. 

‘Wheie will you put up’’ asked the 
Sheth 

‘ Wheiever you want me to,’ said I 

‘ Then I shall write to our lawyer He 
ivill arrange for your lodgmgs I shall also 
•wi’ite to my Meman fnends theie, but I 
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\\oul(l not a<l\i‘i. Ut ‘'tay with ttorn 
The ot hoi hn*- iri'af uilhi-'in in 

Pioloria Shoiilfl ain on*' of tlom inaoi';-' 
to roail our pnMit< i orr*' ponih lu ' it 
inicht do I!'' mill h hum Th* mt>-. vnu 
aioid {.unihanty with tht in tin h'tt'r 
foi «■!’ 

‘I ‘•hall ‘•tin whin- \oi,r hivitr pat* 
me up, 01 I •’hall find out mu- p- uih iit 
locltxinp:'- l’ra\ don't wotry Nut a 'Oiit 
shall know junihinj^ that i*. ionthh’U’d 
between «'• But I do inti 'id iiiltnalitur 
the aitiviamtanet of tin otlor pa’t.t. I 
should like to 1)0 fiuiuB vith thi nu 
I would tty, if posable, to >-<tt!o tin* ttee 
out of rouit After all T\<h Shith h ;i 
jclativo of tour-.’ 

Shoth Tjeb Th'ji Khan Muhammad was 
a near ichitive of Abdulla Shith 

The mention of a jnob.iblo soitlonn jjt 
somewhat staitlod the Shith, I could 
But I had alicadv been n\ oi sf\on 
days in Pmban, and wo now know and 
understood each otbci I was no Ioniser 
a ‘wbito elephant’ So he said* 
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‘Y . . . es, I see There would be 
nothing better than a settlement out of 
com-t But we are all relatives and know 
one another very well mdeed Tyeb 
Sheth IS not a man to consent to a 
settlement easily. "With the shghtest 
unwarmess on our pait, he would screw 
all sorts of thmgs out of us, and do us 
down in the end. So please think twice 
befoie you do anything’ 

‘ Don’t be anxious about that,’ said I 
‘ I need not talk to Tyeb Sheth, or for 
that matter to any one else about the 
case. I would only suggest to him to 
come to an understandmg, and so save a 
lot of unnecessary htigation’ 

On the seventh or eighth day after 
my amval, I left Durban. A first class 
seat was booked for me It was usual 
there to pay five shilhngs extra, if one 
needed beddmgs Abdulla Sheth insisted 
that I should book one bedding, but 
out of obstmacy and pride, and with a 
view to saving five shillings, I declined. 
Abdulla Sheth warned me. ‘Look, now,’ 
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said he, ‘this i<s a diflcient comitn* from 
India Thank God, -wo have cnouirh and 
to spare PIca«e do not stint yonr'olf, m 
anything that you may ncc<l ' 

I thanked him and asked ]iim not to 
be anxious 

The train i cached Mantzbiirg. the 
capital of Natal, at about p m Beddings 
used to bo provided at this station. A 
lailway servant came and asked me if 
I wanted one ‘ No,* said I, ‘ I have one 
with me ’ He went away. But a passenger 
came next, and looked me up and 
down. He .saw that I was a ‘ coloured ' 
man This disturbed him Out he wont 
and came in agam vnth one or two 
officials They all kept quiet when 
another official came to me and said, 
‘ Come along you must go to the van 
compartment 

‘ But I have a first class ticket,’ 
said I 

‘That doesn’t matter’ rejoined the 
other ‘ I tell you, you must go to the 
van compartment.’ 
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‘I tell you, I was permitted to travel 
m this compartment at Durban, and I 
msist on gomg on m it.’ 

‘ No, you wont,’ said the official, ‘You 
must leave this compartment, or else I 
shall have to call a police constable to 
push you out’ 

Yes, you may I refuse to get out 
voluntaiily ’ 

The constable came He..took.me.j3y 
the h and_and pushed me out My luggage 
was also taken out I refused to go to 
the other compartment and the tram 
steamed away I went and sat m the 
waitmg room, keeping my hand-bag with 
me, and ieavmg the othei luggage where 
it was The railway authonties had taken 
charge of it 

It was ivmtei, and wmtei m the 
higher regions of South Africa is severely 
cold Maritzburg bemg at a high 
altitude, the cold was extremely bitter. 
My overcoat was m my luggage, but I 
did not dare to ask for it lest I might 
be msulted agam, so I sat and shivered 
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Tlicie was no licrht m tlio loom A 
passcngci cnmc in at about mttlnigUt and 
possibly minted to talk to me IJnt I 
was m no mood t,o talk 

I began to think of my duty. Should 
I fight foi my lights oi go h.ak to India, 
01 should I go on to Pietoiia without 
minding the tn‘'ults, and rctiiin to India 
aftei finishing the <ase^ It would be 
cowaidicc to lun back to India without 
fulfilling my obhgation The hardship, to 
w’lvich 1 was subjected, was sHpurfieial — 
only a s\mptom of the deep disease of 
colour piojudicc I should tij. if possible, 
to root out the disease and suiter 
haidships in the process Ilcdiess for 
wnongs I should sock onlj to the extent 
that w'ould be neccssaiy for the lomoval 
of the coloui prejudice 

So I decided to take the next available 
tiam to Pretoiia 

The foUowmg morning I sent a long 
telegiam to the General Sfanager of the 
Railway, and also informed Abdulla 
Sheth, who immediately met the General 
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Manager, The Manager justified the 
conduct of the Eailway authorities, but 
infoimed him that he had already 
mstiucted the Station Mastei to see that 
I leached my destmation safely. Abdulla 
Sheth Mured to the Indian merchants m 
Mantzbuig and to friends m other places 
to meet me and look after me The 
merchants came to see me at the station 
and tried to comfort me by nairating 
them own hardships and explammg that 
what had happened to me was nothmg 
unusual They also said, that Indians 
tiavellmg first or second class had to 
expect trouble from Eailway officials and 
white passengers The day was thus 
spent m listenmg to these tales of woe 
The evening train amved There was a 
reserved berth for me I now purchased 
at Mantzburg the bedding ticket I had 
refused to book at Durban 

The tram took me to Charlestown 



CHAPTER IX 

MORE HARDSHIPS 

T he tiam leached Chailestown in the 
mommg Theie was no lailway m 
those days, between Charlestown and 
Johannesbmg, but only a stage-coach, 
which halted at Standeiton foi the night 
en route I possessed a ticket foi the 
coach, which was not cancelled by the 
break of the journey at Maiitzbui'g for 
a day, besides Abdulla Sheth had sent a 
wue to the coach agent at Chailestown. 

But the agent only needed a pietest 
for putting me off, and so, when he 
discovered me to be a stiangei, he said. 
‘ Tom ticket is cancelled ’ I gave him the 
propel leply The reason at the back of 
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his mmd was not want of accommodation, 
but qmte another Passengers had to be 
accommodated inside the coach, but as I 
was regarded as a ‘ coohe ’ and looked a 
stiangei, it would be proper, thought the 
‘ leadei,’ as the white man m charge of 
the coach was called, not to seat me 
with the white passengers There were 
seats on eithei side of the coachbox 
The leader sat on one of these as a rule 
Today he sat inside and gave me his 
seat I knew it was sheei mjustice and 
an insult, but I thought it better to 
pocket it I could not have forced myself 
mside, and if I had raised a piotest, the 
coach would have gone off without me 
This would have meant the loss of 
anothei day, and Heaven only knows what 
would have happened the next day So, 
much as I fretted withm myself, I 
prudently sat next the coachman 

At about thiee o’clock the coach 
reached Pardekoph Now the leader 
desired to sit where I was seated, as he 
wanted to smoke and possibly to have 
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some flesh air So he took a piece of 
dirty sack-cloth from the driver, spiead 
it on the footboaid and addiessmg me 
said, ‘ Sami, you sit on this, I want to 
sit near the dnvei (The insult was moie 
than I could bead In feai and tiembling, 
I said to him '^It was you who seated 
me here, though I should have been 
accommodated mside I put up with the 
msult. Xow that yon want to sit outside 
and smoke, you would have me sit at 
yom feet I wdl not do so but I am 
prepared to sit mside.’ 

As I was stiugghng through these 
sentences ^the man came foi me and 
began heavily to bos my eai6'\ He seized 
me by the arm and tiied to diag me 
down I clung to the biass lails of the 
coachbox and was deteimined to keep 
my hold even at the iisk of breaking 
my wristbones The passengers were 
witnessmg the scene,- the man swearmg 
at me, dragging and belabourmg 
me, and I remaming still He was 
strong and I was weak Some of the 
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passengers were moved to pity and they 
exclanhed ‘ Man, let him alone Don’t 
beat hun He is not to blame. He is 
right If he can’t stay there, let him 
come and sit with ns’ ‘No fear,’ ened 
the man, but he seemed somewhat 
crestfallen and stopped beatmg me He 
let go my arm, swore at me a httle 
more, and askmg the Hottentot servant 
who was sittmg on the other side of the 
coachbox to sit on the footboard, took 
the seat so vacated. 

The passengers took then seats, and 
the whistle given, the coach rattled 
away My heart was beatmg fast withm 
my breast, and I was wondenng whether 
I should ever reach my destmation ahve 
The man ca st an angry look at me now 
and then, and pomtihg his finger at me, 
growled ‘ Take care, let me once get 
to Standerton and I shall show you what 
I do’ I sat sj^eechless and prayed to 
God to help me 

After dark we reached Standerton and 
I heaved a sigh of rehef on seemg some 
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Indian faces As soon as I got dovni, 
these fnends said ‘ "We are heie to 
receiTO you and take you to Isa SLeth’s 
shop We have had a telegram from 
Dada Abdulla’ I was very glad and we 
went to Sheth Isa Haji Sumai s shop. 
The Sheth and his cleiks gatheied lound 
me I told them aU that I had gone 
thiough They weie very soiiy to hear 
it, and comforted me by i elating to me 
then own bitter experience 

I wanted to inform the agent of the 
Coach Company of the whole affaur. So 
I wiote him a lettei, nanatmg eveiything 
that had happened and drawing his 
attention to the threat his man had held 
out I also asked for an assmance, that 
he would accommodate me with the othei 
passengers mside the coach, when we 
started the next mommg. To which the 
agent replied to this effect. ‘Fiom 
Standerton we have a biggei coach with 
different men m charge The man 
complamed of will not be there tomorrow, 
and you will have a seat with the other 
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passengeis ’ This somewliat lelieved 
me. I had, of course, no mtention of 
proceedmg against the man who had 
assaulted me, and so the chapter of the 
assault closed there 

In the mormng Isa Sheth’s man took 
me to the coach, I got a good seat and 
reached Johannesburg quite safely that 
mght 

Standerton is a small village and 
Johannesbmg a big city Abdulla Sheth 
had wed to Johannesburg also, and given 
me the name and address of Muhammad 
Kasam Kamruddm’s firm there Theu: 
man had come to leceive me at the stage, 
but neither did I see him nor did he, 
recogmse me So I decided to go to a 
hotel. I knew the names of seveial 
Takmg a cab I asked to be dnven to 
the G-rand National Hotel I saw the 
Manager and asked for a room He eyed 
me for a moment, and pohtely sajung, ‘ I 
am very sony, we are full up,’ bade me 
good-bye So I asked the cabman to 
drive to Muhammad Kasam Kamruddm’s 
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shop Here I found Abdul Gram Shetb 
expecting me and behave jnp_a_j>p^djal 
gieeting He .bad a bearfcy laugb over 
tbe story of my experience at tbe hotel. 

‘ How ever did you expect to be admitted 
to a hotel ^ * he said 
‘ "Why not ? ‘ I asked 
‘You will come to know after yoil 
have stayed heie a few days’ said he. 

‘ Only ite can hve in a land like this, 
because, for makmg money, we do not 
nund pooketmg msults, and here we are ’ 
With this he nanated to me the story of 
the haidships of Indians in South Africa 
Of Sheth Abdul Gani we shall know 
more as we proceed. 

He said. ‘ This country is not for 
men hke you Look, now, you have to 
go to Pretoiia tomorrow. Ton will have 
to travel third class Conditions m the 
Transvaal are woise than in Hatal. Hirst 
and second class tickets are never issued 
to Indians 

‘ You cannot have made persistent 
effort in this dii action ' 
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‘ We have sent representations, but I 
confess, our own men, too, do not want 
as a rule to travel first or second ’ 

I sent for the railway regulations and 
read them. There was a loophole The 
language of the old Transvaal enactments 
was not very exact or precise, that of the 
railway regulations was even less so. 

I said to the Sheth ‘I wish to go 
first class, and if I cannot, I shall prefer 
to take a cab to Pretoria, a matter of 
only thirty seven miles’ 

Sheth Abdul Gam drew my attention 
to the extra time and money this would 
mean, but agreed to my proposal to 
travel first, and accordingly we sent a 
note to the Station Master. I mentioned 
in my note, that I was a hamster and 
that I always travelled first. I also stated 
in the letter, that I needed to reach 
Pretoria as early as possible, that as 
there was no time to await his reply, I 
would receive it m person at the station, 
and that I should expect to get a first 
class ticket. There was of course a 
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purpose behind asking for the leply in 
person. I had thought, that if the Station 
Master gave a \mtten leply. he would 
certainly say ‘ no,’ especially because he 
would have his own notion of a ‘ coolie ' 
hamster I would therefore appear before 
him in faultless English diess, talk to 
him and possibly persuade him to issue 
a first class ticket So I went to the 
station in a frock-coat and necktie, placed 
a sovereign for my faie on the counter 
and asked for a first class ticket. 

‘You sent me that note?’ he asked. 

That is so I shall be much obliged 
if you yTll give me a ticket. I must 
leach Pietoiia today.’ 

He smiled, and moved to pity, said: *I 
am not a Tiansvaalei. I am a Hollander. 
I appreciate your feehngs and you have 
my sympathy. I do want to give vou a 
ticket — on one condition, however, that 
if the guard should ask you to shift to 
the third class you will not mvolve me 
in the affaii. by which I mean that you 
should not pioceed against the Railway 
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Oompany I wish you a safe journey I 
can see you are a gentleman,’ 

With these words he booked the 
ticket I thanked him, and gave him the 
necessary assurance 

Sheth Abdul G-ani had come ,to see 
TD-e_off„aLthe_station The mcident gave 
him an agreeable surprise, but he warned 
me saymg ‘ I shall be thankful if you 
reach Pretona all right I am afraid the 
guard will not leave you in peace m 
the first class, and even if he does, the 
passengeis will not ’ 

I took my seat m a first class compart- 
ment and the tram started At Gf-ermiston 
the guard came to examme the tickets. 
He was angry to find me there, and 
signalled to me with his finger to go to 
the thud class I showed him my fii'st 
class ticket ‘ That doesn’t matter,’ said 
he, ‘ remove to the third class ’ 

There was only one English passenger 
m the compartment He took the guard 
to task ‘ What do you mean by troubhng 
the gentleman?’ he said ‘Don’t you 
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see he has a first class ticket® I do 
not mind in the least his travelling 
with me’ Addressing me. he said, ‘You 
should make yourself comfortable where 
you are.’ 

The guaid muttered: 'If you want 
to travel with a coolie, what do I care®’ 
and went away. 

At about eight o'clock 'm the evening 
the tram leached Pietona 



CHAPTER X 

FIRST DAY IN PRETORIA 

I had expected some one on hehalf of 
Dada Abdulla's attorney to meet me 
at Pretoiia station I knew that no 
Indian would be there to receive me, 
smce I had particularly promised not to 
put up at an Indian house But the 
attorney had sent no one. I understood 
later that as I had arrived on a Sunday, 
he could not have sent any one without 
mconvenience I was perplexed, and 
wondered where to go, as I feared that 
no hotel would accept me 

Pretoria station m 1893 was qmte 
different from what it was m 1914 The 
hghts were bummg dimly. The travellers 
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were few I let all the other passengers 
go, and thought, that as soon as the 
’ticket collector was fairly free, I would 
hand him my ticket and ask him if he 
could direct me to some small hotel or 
any other such place where I might go, 
otherwise I would spend the mght at 
the station I must confess I shrank 
from askmg him even this, for I was 
afraid of hemg insulted 

The station became clear of aU 
passengers I gave my ticket to the 
ticket collector and began my inquines. 
He replied to me comteously, but I saw 
that he could not be of any considerable 
help But an American Negro who 
was standing neai by broke mto the 
conversation 

I see,’ said he, ‘ that you are an 
utter stranger here, without any friends 
If you will come with me, I wiU take 
you to a small hotel, of which the 
proprietor is an American who is very 
well known to me I i.bmV be will 
accept yon' 
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I had my own doubts about the offer, 
but I thanked him and accepted his 
suggestion He took me to Johnston’s 
I’amily Hotel. He drew Mr Johnston 
aside to speak to him, and the latter 
agreed to accommodate me for the mght, 
on condition that I should have my 
dinner served in my loom 

‘ I assure you,’ said he, ‘ that I have 
no colour prejudice But I have only 
European custom, and if I allowed you 
to eat m the dmmg room, my guests 
might be offended and even go away ’ 

‘ 'Thank you,’ said I, ‘ even for accom- 
modatmg me for the mght I am 
now more or less acquamted with the 
conditions here, and I understand your 
difficulty I do not mmd your serving 
the dmner m my room I hope to be 
able to make some other anangement 
tomorrow.’ 

I was shown mto a room, where I now 
sat waitmg for the dmner, and musmg, 
as I was qmte alone. There were not 
many guests m the hotel, and I had 
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expected the waatei to come veiy shoitly 
■vnth the dmnei Instead lli Johnston 
appealed He said ‘I was ashamed of 
havmg asked you to have youi dinner 
heie So I spoke to the other guests 
about you, and asked them if they would 
mmd yom havmg yom dinnei m the 
dmmg-ioom They said they had no 
objection, and that they did not mmd 
youi staying heie as long as you hked 
Please, theiefoie, come to the dmmg- 
loom, if you will, and stay here as long 
as you insh ’ 

I thanked him agam, went to the 
dmmg-ioom and had a heaity dmnei 

Xext mommg I called on the attorney, 
Ml. A W. Baker. Abdulla Sheth had 
given me some desciiption of him, so his 
cordial reception did not surprise me. 
He received me veiy waimly and made 
kmd inquiries I explamed all about 
myself Thereupon he said ‘We have 
no woik for you here as banister, foi we 
have engaged the best counsel The case 
IS a prolonged and comphcated one, so 
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I shall take your assistance only to the 
extent of getting necessaiy information 
And of coiuse yon will make commu- 
nication i\ith my client easy foi me, as I 
shall no\i ask for all the mformation 
I want fi'om him through yon. That is 
certainly an advantage. I have not yet 
found looms for you. I thought I had 
hettei do so aftei having seen you 
Theie is a feaiful amount of colour pre- 
judice here, and theiefoie it is not easy 
to find lodgings foi such as you. But I 
linow a pool uoman She is the M'lfe ‘of 
a baker I think she mil take yon, and 
thus add to her income at the same 
time. Come, let us go to hei place.’ 

So he took me to hei house. He 
spoke with her piivately about me, and 
she agiecd to accept me as a boaidei at 
35 shiUmgs a week. 

Mr. Baker, besides bemg an attorney, 
was a staunch lay pieacher Ho is 
still alive and now engaged pmely m 
missionary work, havmg given up the 
legal profession. He is quite well-to-do. 
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He has still kept up coirespondence with, 
me In his letteis he always dwells 
on the same theme He upholds the 
excellence of Chiistianity from various 
points of view, and contends that it is 
impossible to find eternal peace, unless 
one accepts Jesus as the only son of God 
and the Savioui of mankmd 

Durmg the very first mterview,Mr Baker 
ascei tamed from me my rehgious views, 
I said to him ‘ I am a Hmdu by birth 
And yet I do not know much of 
Hmduism, and I know less of other 
leligions In fact I do not know wheie 
I am, and what is and what should be 
my belief I mtend to make a careful 
study of my own religion, and as fai as 
I can, of other rehgions as weU ’ 

Mr Bakei was glad to hear all this, 
and said ‘ I am one of the Duectors 
of the South Afnca Geneial Mission I 
have built a church at my own expense, 
and I delivei sermons m it regularly I 
am flee from colour piejudice I have 
some co-workers, and we meet at one 
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o’clock every day for a few mmutes and 
pray for peace and light I shall be glad 
if you will join us there I shall introduce 
you to my co-workers, who will he happy 
to meet you, and I dare say you will 
also like their company I shall give 
you, besides, some reh^ous books to read, 
though of course the book of books is 
the Holy Bible, which I would specially 
recommend to you’ 

I thanked Mr, Baker and agreed to 
attend the one o’clock prayers as regularly 
as possible 

‘ So I shall expect you here tomorrow 
at one o’clock, and we shall go together 
to pray,’ added Mr Baker, and we said 
good-bye 

I had httle time for reflection just yet 

I went to Mr Johnston, paid the bill 
and removed to the new lodgmgs, where 
I had my lunch The landlady was a 
good woman She had cooked a vegetarian 
meal for me It was not long before I 
made myself qmte at home with the 
family 
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I nest went to see the fnend to whom 
Dada Abdulla had given me a note. 
Fiom hun I learnt more about the 
hardships of Indians m South Africa He 
msisted that I should stay with him I 
thanked him, and told hmi that I had 
already made arrangements He urged 
me not to hesitate to ask foi anything 
I needed 

It was now dark I returned home, 
had my dinner went to my loom and 
lay there absoibed m deep thought 
Theie was not any immediate work for 
me I mformed Abdulla Sheth of it. 
"What, I thought can be the meaning of 
Mr Bakei's mteiest m me’ What shall 
I gain from his leligious co-woikeis’ 
How far should I undertake the study 
of Ghnstiamty? How was I to obtain 
literature about Hmdmsm’ And how 
was I to understand Ohiistianity m its 
proper perspective without thoroughly 
knowing my own religion? I could come 
to only one conclusion: I should make a 
dispassionate study of aU that came to 
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me, and deal with Mr Baker’s group as 
God might guide me; I should not think 
of embracing another rehgion before I 
had fully understood my own 
Thus musmg I fell asleep 



CHAPTER XI 

CHRISTIAN CONTACTS 

T he next day at one o’clock I 
went to Hr. Bakers prayer-meetang. 
Tkere I was introduced to jSIiss Harris, 
Hiss Gabb, Hr. Coates and others Every 
one kneeled down to pray and I followed 
suit The prayers were supplications to 
God for various things according to each 
persons desire Thus the usual forms 
were for the day to be passed peacefully, 
or for God to open the doors of the heaii; 

A prayer was now added for my 
welfare- ‘Lord, show the path to the 
new brother, who has come amongst us 
Give him. Lord, the peace that Thou 
hast given us Hay the Loid Jesus who 
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has sayed us save him too. We ask all 
this in the name of Jesus,’ There was 
no singing of hymns or other music at 
these meetmgs. After the supplication 
for somethmg special every day, we 
dispersed, each going to his lunch, that 
being the hour for it. The prayer did 
not take moie than five minutes 

The Misses Hams and Gabb weie 
both cldeily maiden ladies Mi. Coates 
was a Quaker. The two ladies lived 
together, and tliey gave me a standing 
mvitation to four o’clock tea, at their 
liouse, every Sunday. 

When we met on Sundays, I used to 
give Ml Coates my leligious diaiy for 
the week and discuss with him the books 
I had lead and the impression they liad 
loft on me. The ladies used to nan ate 
their sweet oxpeiiences, and talk about 
the jieace they had found. 

;Mi Coates was a frank-heai ted staunch 
young man. We went out foi walks 
togethei, and he also took me to othei 
Chiistian fiionds 
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As we came closer lo each other, be 
began to cive me hook's of liis own 
choice, until ray shelf was filled with 
them He loaded me with book® as it 
weie In pnic faith I consented to icad 
all those books, and a® I went on reading 
them we discussed them 

I read a miinboi of such books in 1S03. 
I do not lemembei the names of them 
all. but they included the Commentary of 
Dr Parker of the City Temple, Pear«ons 
Many Infaltiblc Pi oofs and Butler's 
Analogy Parts of these were unintelligible 
to me I liked some things m them, 
while I did not like others Many 
Infallible Proofs were proofs in support 
of the religion of the Bible as the 
authoi understood it. The book had no 
effect on me Parker’s Commentary was 
moraUy stimulating, but it could not be 
of any help to one, who had no faith in 
the prevalent Christian beliefs Butler's 
Analogy struck me to be a very profound 
difficult book, which should be read 
four or five times to be understood 
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properly. It seemed to me to be written 
with a view to conveitmg atheists to 
theism The arguments advanced m it 
regal ding the existence of God were 
unnecessaiy foi me, as I had then passed 
the stage of unbelief, but the arguments in 
pi oof of Jesus bemg the only mcamation 
of God and the Mediator between God 
and man left me unmoved 

But Mr Coates was not the man 
easdy to accept defeat He had gieat 
affection for me He saw, round my neck, 
the Vaishnam necklace of Tulasi-beads, 
He thought it to be superstition, and was 
pained by it ‘This superstition does 
not become you Come, let me break the 
necklace ’ 

‘ No, you will not. It is a sacred gift 
from my mother ’ 

‘ But do you beheve m it ’ ’ 

‘I do not know its mystenous signifi- 
cance I do not thmk I should come to 
harm if I did not wear it But I cannot, 
without sufficient reason, give up a 
necklace that she put round my neck 
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out of lore and m the conviction that 
it urould be conducive to my welfare 
When, with the passage of time, it 
wears away and breaks of its own 
accord, I shall have no desire to get a 
new one But this necklace cannot be 
broken’ 

Ml Coates could not appreciate my 
argument, as he had no legaid foi my 
rehgion He was looking forward to 
dehvenng me from the abyss of ignorance 
He wanted to convmce me, that no mattei 
whether theie was some tiuth in other 
rehgions, salvation was impossible foi me 
unless I accepted Chiistiamty which 
represented fhe truth, and that my ams 
would not be washed away except by the 
mtercession of Jesus, and that all good 
works were useless 

Just as he mtroduced me to several 
books, he introduced me to several fiiends 
whom he regarded as staunch Christians 
One of these introductions was to a 
femily which belonged to the Plymouth 
Brethren, a Christian sect. 
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Many of the contacts for which 
Mr Coates was responsible were good. 
Most struck me as bemg God-fearmg. 
But during my contact with this family, 
one of the Plymouth Brethren confronted 
me with an argument for which I was 
not prepared 

‘ You cannot understand the beauty 
of our rehgion. Prom what you say it 
appears, that you must be broodmg over 
your transgressions every moment of your 
life, always mendmg them and atonmg 
for them How can this ceaseless cycle 
of action brmg you redemption? You 
can never have peace You admit that 
we are all sinners Now look at the 
perfection of our behef Our attempts 
at improvement and atonement are 
futile And yet redemption we must 
have How can we bear the burden 
of sm^* We can but throw it on Jesus 
He IS the only sinless Son of Grod It is 
His word, that those who beheve m Him 
shall have eveilastmg hfe Therem hes 
Hod’s infinite mercy. And as we beheve 
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in tlie atonement of Jesus, our oivn sms 
do not bmd us Sm we must It is 
impossible to live m tins world sinless 
Arid tbeiefore Jesus sufEeied and atoned 
for all tbe sms of mankind Only he 
who accepts Bis great ledemption can 
have eternal peace Thmk what a life 
of restlessness is yours and what a 
piomise of peace we have ’ 

The argument utteily failed to convince 
me I humbly lephed 

‘If this be the Christiamty acknow- 
ledged by all Christians, I cannot accept 
it I do not seek ledemption from the 
consequences of my sin. I seek to be 
redeemed horn sm itself, oi rather from 
the veiy thought of sm Until I have 
attamed that end. I shall be content to 
be restless’ 

To which the Plymouth Bi other 
rejomed ‘ I assure you, your attempt 
is frmtless Thmk again over what I 
have said’ 

And the Biothei proved as good 
as his woid He voluntarily committed 
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transgressions, and showed me that he 
was undistm'bed by the thought of them 

But I already knew before meetmg 
with these fnends, that all Ohnstians did 
not believe m such a theory of atonement. 
Mr. Coates hunself walked m the fear of 
Gf-od His heart was pure, and he beheved 
in the possibility of self-purification The 
two ladies also shared this behef Some 
of the books that came mto my hands 
were full of devotipn So although 
Mr. Coates was very much disturbed by 
this latest experience of mme, I was able 
to reassure him and teU him, that the 
distorted behef of a Plymouth Brother 
could not prejudice me against Christianity. 

My difficulties lay elsewhere. They 
were with regard to the Bible and its 
accepted interpretation. 



CHAPTEB Xn 

SEEKING TOUCH WITH INDIANS 

B EFOEE writing farther about Chris- 
tian contacts, I must record other 
experiences of the same period 

Sheth Tyeb Haji Ehan iluhammad 
had in Pretona the same position as 
was enjoyed hy Dada Abdulla in Xatal. 
There was no pubhc movement that could 
be conducted without him. I made his 
acquaintance the very first week, and 
told him of my intention to get in 
touch with every Indian in Pretoria. I 
expressed a desire to study the conditions 
of Indians theie, and asked for his help 
in my work which he gladly agreed to 
^ve. 
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My lust step A\as to call a meeting 
of all i.hc Indians ui J^ictoiia, and to 
piesent to thorn a pictiiie of their 
condition in the Transvaal The incetmg 
was held at the house of Shcth Ha]i 
Miihainiiiad Haji Joosab to wlioui I had 
a leltei of intioduction. It was piincipally 
attended by ifeman inci chants, though 
thoic was a spiinklincr of Hindus as well. 
The Hindu population in Pietoiia was, as 
a inattei of fact, vei}- small 

!Mv speech at this meeting may be 
said to have been the fust public speech, 
m my life I went fanly piopared with 
my subject, which was about observing 
truthfulness m business I had always 
heaid the merchants .say (.that tiutli was 
not possible m busmes^ I did not think 
so then, nor do I now Even today theie 
aie merchant fiiends who contend that 
truth IS inconsistent with busmess. 
Busmess, they say, is a very practical 
affair, and truth a matter of lehgion, and 
they aigue that practical affair s aie one 
thing, while religion is qmte another Pure 
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truth they hold, is out of the question 
in business one can speak it only so far 
as is suitable I stiongly contested tlie 
position in my speech and anakened the 
merchants to a sense of their duty which 
was two-fold Tlieii responsibdiiy to be 
truthful was all the greater in a foieign 
land because the conduct of a few Indians 
was the measure of that of the mUhons of 
their fellow-countrymen. 

I had found our people s habits to be - 
insanitary as compared with those of the 
Englishmen aroimd them, and drew their 
attention to it. I laid, stress on the 
necessity of foigetting all distinctions 
such as Hmdus ilusalmans. Parsis, 
Christians, Grujaratis iladrasis, Punjabis, 
Sindhis. Kachchhis. Surtis and so on 

I suggested m conclusion, the formation 
of an association to make representations 
to the authorities concerned m respect 
of the hardships of the Indian settlers, 
and offered to place at its disposal as 

much of my time and service as was 
possible. 
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I caw that I made a considerable 
impiossion on the meeting 

Sly speech was followed by discussion. 
Some oD’eicd to supjily me with facts I 
felt onconragod. I saw that, very few 
amongst my audience knew English As 
1 felt that knowledge of English would 
be useful in that countiy. I ad^'ised those 
who had leisuie to loam English I told 
them, that it was possible to Icain a 
language even at an advanced age, and 
cited cases of people who had done so I 
iindcitook, besides, to teach a class, if 
one ivas staited, oi peisonally to instruct 
iiidhuduals desiimg to leam the language. 

The class was not stalled, but thieo 
young men expiessed their leadiness to 
leam at then' convenience, and on con- 
dition that I went to their places to teach 
them Of these, two were Musalmans, — 
one of them a barber and the other a 
clerk, — and the third was a Hmdu, 
a petty shopkeeper I agreed to suit 
them all I had no misgivings regardmg 
my capacity to teach My pupils might 
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become tired, but not I Soraetirao? it 
happened that I would go to their places 
only to find them ensagcd m tlieii 
busmess But I did not lo-o patience 
JCone of the three desned .i deep ‘study 
of English, but two may be said to have 
made fauly good piogress m about eight 
months Two learnt enough to keep 
accounts and write ordinal v business 
letters The barbers ambition i\as con- 
fined to acquit mg just enough English for 
dealmg with his customers As a icsult 
of their studies two of the pupils were 
eqmpped for makmg a fair income 

I was satisfied with the lesult of the 
meetmg. It was decided to hold such 
meetmgs as far as I remembei once a 
week or may be once a month These 
were held moie or less legtilailv, and on 
these occasions there was a free' exchange 
of ideas The result was. that, there was 
now in Pietoria no Ihdian I did not know, 
or whose condition I was not acquainted 
^ This prompted me m turn to make 
the acquaintance of the Bntish Agent on 
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Pretolia, Mr Jacobus de Wet He bad 
sympathy for the Indians, but he had 
veiy httle influence. However he agreed 
to help us as best he could, and mvited 
me to meet him whenever I wished 

I now communicated with the railway 
authorities and told them, that even 
under them own regulations, the disabihties 
about tiavellmg, under which the Indians 
laboured, could not be justified I got a 
letter m reply to the effect, that first and 
second class tickets would be issued to 
Indians who were properly di’essed This 
was far from givmg adequate relief, as it 
rested -with the Station Master to decide 
who was ‘‘pioperly dressed’ 

The Bntish Agent showed me some 
papers dealmg with Indian affairs Tyeb 
Sheth had also given me similar papers 
I learnt from them how cruelly the 
Indians were hounded out from the 
Orange Free State. 

In short, my stay m Pretoria enabled 
me to make a deep study of the social, 
economic and pohtical condition of the 
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Indians m the Tiansvaal and the Orange 
Free State I had no idea that this 
study was to be of invaluable service to 
me m the future For I had thought of 
returning home by the end of the year, 
or even eaihei, if the case was finished 
before the year was out 

But God had disposed otherwise 



CHAPTBE xm 

WHAT IT IS TO BE A ‘COOLIE’ 

I T would be out of place here to descnbe 
fully the condition of Indians in the 
Transvaal and the Orange Free State. I 
would suggest, that those who wish to 
have a full idea of it may turn to my 
History of Scdyagralm in South Afhca 
It IS, however, necessary to give here a 
bnef outhne 

In the Orange Free State the Indians 
were deprived of all their nghts by 
a special law enacted in 1888 or even 
earlier If they chose to stay there, they 
could do so only to serve as waiters m 
hotels or to pm’sue some other such 
memal callmg. The traders were driven 
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away witi a nominal compensation 
They made representations and petitions, 
but m vam 

A very stringent enactment was passed 
m the Transvaal m 1886. It was shghtly 
amended in 1886, and it was provided 
under the amended law, that aU Indians 
should pay a poll tax of £3 as fee for 
entry mto the Transvaal They might 
not own land except m locations set 
apart for them, and m practice even that 
was not to be owneiship They had no 
franchise All this was undei the special 
law foi Asiatics, to whom the laws foi 
the colomed people were also applied 
Under these latter, Indians imght not 
walk on public footpaths, and might not 
move out of doors after 9pm without 
a permit The enfoicement of this last 
legulation was elastic so far as the 
Indians weie concerned Those who 
passed as ‘Arabs’ were, as a mattei of 
favom, exempted horn it The exemption 
thus naturally depended on the sweet 
wiU of the pohee 
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I liad to experience the effect of both 
these legulations I often went out at 
night for a walk with Hr Coates, and we 
rarely got back home much befoie ten 
o’clock What if the police anested me ^ 
Ml Coates was moie concerned about 
this than I. He had to issue passes to 
his negro servants But how could he 
give one to me ? Only a master might 
issue a peimit to a servant. If I had 
wanted one, and even if Mr Coates had 
been leady to give it, he could not have 
done so, for it would have been fraud 

So Mr Coates or some friend of 
his took me to the State Attorney, 
Hi Kiause We turned out to be 
hamsters of the same Inn The fact 
that I needed a pass to enable me to be 
out of doors after 9pm was too much 
for him. He expressed sympathy for me 
Instead of ordering for me a pass, he 
gave me a letter authorising me to be 
out of doors at all hours without pohce 
mterfeience, I always kept this letter on 
me whenever I went out The fact that 
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I never had to make use of it was a 
mere accident 

Di Kiause invited me to his place and 
we may be said to have become fiiends 
I occasionally called on him. and it was 
through him, that I was mtrodueed to 
his more famous biothei, who v.’as Public 
Prosecutoi in Johannesbuig. During the 
Boei War he was court-maitiaUed for 
conspirmg to murder an Enghsh officer, 
and was sentenced to imprisonment for 
seven yeais He was also disbaiied by 
the Benchers On the termination of 
hostihties, he was leleased, and being 
honourably leadmitted to the Transvaal 
bar. lesumed practice 

These connections weie useful to me 
latei on m my pubhc life, and simplified 
much of my woik 

The consequences of the regulation 
legaiding the use of footpaths weie 
lather serious for me I alwavs went out 
foi a walk through President Street to 
an open plain Piesident Krugers house 
was m this street -a very modest, 
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imostentatious building, without a garden, 
and not distinguishable from other 
houses m its neighbourhood The houses 
of many of the millionaires m Pretoria 
were far more p retentiou s, and were 
surrounded by gardens Indeed President 
Kruger’s simplicity was proverbial Only 
the presence of a pohce patrol before the 
house mdicated, that it belonged to some 
official, I nearly always went along the 
footpath past this patrol without the 
shghtest hitch or hmdrance 

Now the man on duty used to be 
changed from time to time Once one of 
these men, without giving me the slightest 
wammg, without even havmg asked me 
to leave the footpath, pushed and kicked 
me mto the stieet I was dismayed 
Before I could question him as to his 
behaviour, Mr Coates, who happened to 
be passmg the spot on horseback, hailed 
me and said 

‘ Gandhi, I have seen everythmg I 
shall gladly be your witness in comt 
if you pioceed agamst the man I am 
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very soiTy you have been so rudely 
assaulted ’ 

‘ You need not be sorry.’ I said. 
‘ What does the poor man know ? All 
coloured people are the same to bun. 
He no doubt treats negroes just as he has 
treated me. I have made it a rule not 
to go to court in respect of any personal 
gnevance So I do not intend to proceed 
agamst him 

* That IS just bke you,’ said Mi. Coates, 
* but do think it over agam We must 
teach such men a lesson ' He then 
spoke to the pohceman and reprimanded 
him I could not follow their talk, as 
it was m Dutch, the policeman heiug 
a Boer. But he apologised to me for 
which there was no need I had already 
forgiven lum 

But I never agam went through this 
street Theie would be other men coming 
m this man’s place and ignorant of 
the incident, they would behave likewise 
Wliy should I unnecessaiily comt another 
kick’ I therefoie selected a different walk. 
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The incident deepened my feelin g for 
the Indian settlers I discussed with 
them the advisabdity of making a test 
case, if it were found necessary to do so, 
after havmg seen the British Agent m 
the matter of these regulations 

I thus made an mtimate study of the 
hard condition of the Indian settlers, not 
•only by readmg and hearing about it, 
but by personal experience. I saw that 
South Afnca was no country for a 
self-respectmg Indian, and my mmd 
became more and more occupied with the 
question as to how this state of things 
might be improved 

But my prmcipal duty for the moment 
was to attend to the case of Dada Abdulla. 



CIIAPTKR XIV 

PREPARATION FOR THE CASE 

T he yolu’s stay m Piotona was a 
most valuable CNpcnciicc m inv life. 
Heio it was, that I had oppoi tiinitios of 
leammg public woik, and acquired sonic 
measuie of my capacity foi it. Hcic it 
was, tbat the leligious spiiit ■witliin me 
became a livmg foice, and heic too I 
acquired a tiuc knowledge of legal 
piactice Heie I leaiut the things that 
a ]imioi banister leains in u senior 
banister’s chamboi, and hcic also I 
gamed confidence that I should not aftei 
aU fad as a lawyei It was likewise heie, 
that I learnt the secret of success as a 
lawyei 
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Dada Abdulla’s was no small case. 
Tlio suit was for £40,000. Arising as it 
did out of business transactions, it was 
full of intricacies of accounts. Part of 
the claim was based on promissory notes, 
and part on the specific peiiormance of 
promise to deliver promissory notes The 
defence was, that the promissory notes 
were fraudulently taken and lacked 
sufficient consideration There were 
numerous pomts of fact and law m this 
intiicate case. 

Both parties had engaged the best 
attorneys and counsel. I thus had a fine 
opportunity of studying their work The 
preparation of the plamtifC’s case for 
the attorney, and the sifting of facts m 
support of his case had been enti-usted to 
me It was an education to see how much 
the attorney accepted, and how much he 
rejected from my preparation, as also 
to see how much use the counsel made 
of the brief prepared by the attorney. 
I saw, that this preparation for the case 
would give me a fair measure of my 
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poweis of compiehension and my capacity 
for marshalling evidence 

I took ihe keenest mteiest in the case. 
Indeed I threw myself mto ic I read all 
the papers pertaining to the transactions 
My chent was a man of great abihty. 
and reposed absolute confidence in me. 
and this rendmed my work easy. I made 
a fair study of hook-keepmg. My capacity 
for translation was improved by having 
to tianslate the correspondence which was 
for the most part m Gujarati. 

Although as I have said befoie.1 took 
a keen interest in religious communion 
and in public work, and always gave 
some of my time to them, they were not 
then my primary mterest. The preparation 
of the case was my primary interest. 
Beading of law and looking up law cases, 
when necessary, had always a prior claim 
on my time. As a result. I acquired 
such a grasp of the facts of the case as 
perhaps was not possessed even hy the 
p^ies themselves masmnch as I had 
irith me the papers of both the parties. 
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I lecalled the late Mr Pmcutt’s 
advice, — facts aie three fourths of the 
law At a later date it was amply home 
out by that famous barrister of South 
Airica, the late Mr Leonard, In a certam 
case m my charge I saw, that though 
justice was on the side of my chent, the 
law seemed to be agamst him. In despair 
I approached Mr Leonard for help. He 
also felt that the facts of the case were 
very strong. He exclaimed, ‘Gandhi, I 
have learnt one thmg, and it is this, that 
if we take care of the facts of a case, 
the law will take care of itself Let us 
dive deeper into the facts of this case ’ 
With these words he asked me to study 
the case fmther, and then see him again 
On a re-examination of the facts I saw 
them m an entirely new light, and I 
also hit upon an old South African case 
bearmg on the pomt. I ivas delighted 
and went to Mr Leonard and told him 
everythmg, ‘Eight,’ he said, ‘we shall 
wm the case. Only we must bear in 
mmd which of the judges takes it’ 
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THien I was makmg pieparation for 
Dada Abdulla s case. I had not fully 
realised this paramount impoitance of 
facts Facts mean truth and once we 
adheie to tiuth. the law comes to oui 
aid natmally. I saw. that the facts of 
Dada Abdulla's case made it very strong 
indeed and that the law was bound to 
be on his side But I also saw that 
the litigation if it weie persisted in. 
would ruin the plaintiff and the defendant 
who weie lelatives and both belonged to 
the same city ITo one knew how long 
the case might go on. Should it be 
allowed to continue to be fought out in 
court it might go on indefinitely, and to 
no advantage of either party Both 
theiefore desired an immediate termination 
of the case, if possible 

I approached Tyeb Sheth and requested 
and advised him to go to aibiu-ation. I 
recommended him to see hL^ counsel 
I suggested to him. that if an arbitrator 
commanding the confidence of both 
parties could be appomted. the case 
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would be quickly finished The lawyeis* 
fees were so lapidly mounting up, that 
they were enougli to devour all the 
icsouices of the clients, big mei chants as 
they were The case occupied so much 
of then attention, that they had no time 
left foi any othei work In the meantime 
mutual ill-will was steadily increasing I 
became disgusted with the piofession As 
lawyeis, the counsel on both sides were 
bound to lake up points of law m support 
of then own clients I also saw foi the 
first time, that the winnmg party never 
recoveis all the costs incuiTed Under the 
Court Fees legulation there was a fixed 
scale of costs to be allowed as between 
party and party, the actual costs as 
between attorney and chent bemg very 
much higher This was more than I could 
bear I felt that my duty was to befnend 
both parties, and brmg them together 
I strained every nerve to brmg about a 
compromise. At last Tyeb Sheth agreed 
An arbitrator was appomted, the case was 
argued before him, and Dada Abdulla won. 
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But tliat HOt ‘■at ‘•u if 

client ore 1o '•erV nnim di.’tr (\rfiuic*i 
of the a\var<l it would 1>^' miDO-'-iijl*' for 
Tyeb Shotb to ino'^t tlu v hob of tli'- 
awaidc'd aiuount, and tlKrf v.a- an 
umiTitten law amonir th-- Pm bandar 
iletnaii'' livinif in Soutli Africa, tl at donth 
should be prefewd to n irtriitdcy. It 
was imposMblc foi Tjob Shr’J' lo pay 
down the whole cum of about i’ I7ne/i 
and cocic. He mtam to ii.'> not a p.c 
lees than the atnount and ht did not 
want to bo declared bntikrapt Then' 
was only one way. Dada Abdidla should 
allow him to pay m inodeiaic instalments 
He was equal to the occasion and planted 
Tyeb Slietli instalments pjirc.id ovei a 
veiy long period. It wac more difficult 
for me to secure thl® concession of 
payment by mstalments than to pet the 
parties to agree to arbitration But both 
weie happy over the icsult and both 
lose m the public estimation. Hy joy 
was boundless I had learnt the true 
practice of law I had learnt to find out 
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the bettci side of human nature and to 
entei men’s hearts I leahsed, that the 
true function of a lawyer was to unite 
paities liven asundei. The lesson was so 
indehbly burnt into me, that a large pait 
of my time dming the twenty years of 
my piactice as a lawyer was occupied m 
biinging about piivate compromises of 
hundreds of cases. I lost nothmg thereby, 
— not even money, certainly not my soul 



CHAPTEE XV 

REUGIOUS FERMENT 

I T is now tune to turn agam to my 
experiences with. Chiistian. fnends. 

Mr Baker was getting anxious about 
my future He took me to the WeUmgton 
Convention The Piotestant Chiisiians 
organise such gatheiings every few years 
for religious enlightenment, or in other 
words, self-pnnfication. One may call 
this religious restoration or levival The 
■Wellmgton Convention was of this type. 
The chairman was the famous divine of 
the place, the Eev. Andrew Hurray 
Mr. Baker had hoped, that the atmosphere 
of religious exaltation at the Convention, 
and the enthusiasm and earnestness of 
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the people attending it would inevitably 
lead me to embiace Chiistiamty. 

But his final hope was the efficacy 
of piayei. He had an abiding faith in 
piayer. It was^Ms” film conviction, that 
^od~ ^ould"~not but~listen ~to prai^ r 
fCTvc ntiy o ffered. He would cite the 
instances of men like George lluUer of 
Bristol, who depended entirely on prayei 
even for his tempoial needs. I hstened 
to his discomse on the efficacy of prayer 
with unbiassed attention, and assured 
him, that nothing could pi event me from 
embraemg^ Chiistia ni^, JsEoiild'I fee l the 
call I had no hesitation m givmg him 
this assurance, as I had long smee taugM 
mys elf to f o lloiv~~~tEe inner voFc e. 
dehghted in submittmg myself to it. To 
act agamst it~wo iild.~ be diffi cult and 
pSinful to~m^ 

So^6"went to WeUmgton Mr Baker 
was hard put to it m havmg ‘ a coloured 
man ’ hke me foi his companion. He had 
to suffer inconveniences on many occasions 
entnely on account of me We had to 
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break the journey on the vray, as one of 
the days happened to be a Sunday and 
Mr Bakei and his party would not travel 
on the sabbath Though the managei of 
the station hotel agreed to take me in 
after much altercation, he absolutely 
refused to admit me to the diuiug room 
Mr. Baker was not the man to grve way 
easily. He stood by the rights of the 
guests of a hotel But I could see his 
difficulty At TVellrngton also I stayed 
with Ml. Bakei. In spite of his best 
efioits to conceal the little inconveniences 
that he was put to I could see them all 

This Convention was an assemblage of 
devout Chnsbians I was delighted at 
theii faith. I met the Rev. Murray. I 
saw that many were piaymg for me. I 
liked some of their h 3 Tnns, they were 
very sweet 

The Convention lasted for thiee days. 
I could understand and appreciate the 
devoutness of those who attended it But 
1 saw no reason for changin g my belief — 

to 
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believe, that I could go to heaven or 
attain salvation only by becoming' a 
Christian. When I franldy said so to 
some of the good Christian fnends, they 
were shocked But there was no help 
for it. 

My difficulties lay deeper It waS'> 
more than I could believe, that Jesus 
was the only mcamate son of Grod, and 
that only he who believed in Fun would 
have everlastmg hfe If Grod could have 
sons, all of us were his sons If Jesus was 
like God, or God Himself, then all men 
were like God and could be God Himself. 
My reason was not ready to beheve 
hterally, that Jesus by his death and by 
his blood redeemed the sms of the world. 
Metaphorically there might be some truth 
in it Agam, accordmg to Ohnstiamty 
only human bemgs had souls, and not 
other hvihg Bemgs, for whom 3eSh 
meant complete extinction, while I held 
a contrary behef I could accept Jesus'' 
as a martyr, an embodiment of sacrifice, 
and a divine teacher, but not as the mos^ 
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'^^perfect man cvci bom His doaib on 
tbe Cioss was a gicat cvnmplo to tlio 
woild, but that tlioio •v\a‘. anytlnng hko 
a inysteiious or mnaculons Mituo in it 
lay heart could not accept Tho pious 
lives of Chiistians did not give me 
anything, that the lives of men of other 
faiths had failed to give I had seen in 
other lives just the same lofoimation, 
that I had heaul of among Chiistians 
Philosophically theie was nothing extui- 
oidmaiy m Chiistian piinciplos From 
th ^onit of v iew of saciifice it ^ seeme d 
to rue that the Hindus gicatl v-~sui passed 
'?Ee' ChTiHtia^ It~was imjiossibje" foFm^ 
~to~regai(l Ohiistianitj’ as a poifcct loligion 
or the greatest of all religions 

I shared this mental churning mth 
my Christian friends whenovei there was 
an oppoitumty, but their answers could 
not satisfy me 

Thus if I could not accept Christianity 
either as a perfect, or the greatest, 
lehgion, neither was I then convmced 
of Hinduism bemg such Hindu defects 
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were pressmgly TiBibl e to me If 
-dSt McEaHtl^ ^uld be a part ' of 
Hmdmsm, ^ co uld but be~ a rotten or 

an ex crescent I could noT~ understand 
EEe msora d’etre of a multitude of sects 
and castes What was the meanmg of 
saying that the Vedas were the inspired 
Word of Grod’ If they were mspired, 
why not also the Bible and the Koran 
As Chnstian friends were endeavourmg 
to convert me, even so were Musahnan 
friends Abdulla Sheth had kept on 
mducmg me to study Islam, and of 
course he had always somethmg to say 
regardmg its beauty 

T expiessed my difficulties in a letter 
to Raychandbhai I also conesponded 
with othei' rehgious authonties m India 
and received answeis fiom them. 
Eaychandbhai’s letter somewhat pacified 
me. He asked me to be patient and to 
study Hinduism more deeply One of his 
sentences was to this effect . ' On a 

dispassionate view of the question, I am 
convmced that no other religion has the 
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subtle and profound thought of Hinduism, 
its vision of the soul, oi its chanty,’ 

I puichased Sale’s translation of the 
Koran and began reading it I also 
obtamed other book's on I'^lam, I 
communicated with Christian fiiond‘« in 
England . One of them mtioduccd me 
to Edward Haitland, with whom I opened 
conespondenco Ho sent me The Perfect 
Way, a book he had wntten m collabo* 
lation with Anna Kingsfoid. The book 
was a lepudiation of the current Christian 
behef He also sent me another book,— • 
The New Intcrpreialion of the Bible I 
liked both They seemed to support 
Hmdnism Tolstoy’s The Kingdom of God 
IS lo^hin you overwhelmed me It left 
an abiding unpiession on me. Before the 
mdependent thinking, profound morality, 
and the truthfulness of this book all the 
books given me by Mr, Coates seemed to 
pale mto insignificance 

My studies thus carried me m a 
direction unthought of by the Christian 
friends My correspondence with Edward 
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Maitland was fairly prolonged, and that 
with Eaycliandbliai continued until his 
death. I read some of the books he 
sent me These mcluded Pandhikaran, 
MmiratnaTmla, Mumukshu Prakarm of 
Yogavasishfha, Hanbhadra Sun’s SJiad- 
darshma Samuchchaya and others. 

Though I took a path my Christian 
friends had not mtended for me, I have 
remained for ever mdebted to them for 
the religious quest that they awakened in 
me I shall always chensh the memory 
of their contact The years that followed 
had more, not less, of such sweet and 
sacred contacts m store for me. 



CHAPTER XYI 


HAN PROPOSES. GOD DISPOSES 

r IE case haTing been conclnded, I 
had no reason for staying in Pretoria 
So I went back to Duiban. and began to 
make preparations foi my return home. 
But Abdulla Sheth was not the man to 
let me sail without a send-off. He 
gave a farewell party in my honour at 
Sydenham 

It was pioposed to spend the whole 
day theie "Wkilst I was turning over 
the sheets of some of the newspapers I 
found theie. I chanced to see a paragraph 
in a comer of one of them undei the 
caption ‘ Indian Franchise ‘ It was with 
reference to the Bill then before the 
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House of Legislature, which sought to 
deprive the Indians of their right to 
elect members of the Natal Legislative 
Assembly I was ignorant of the Bill, 
and so were the rest of the guests who 
had assembled there. 

I mquired of Abdulla Sheth about it. 
He said. ‘What can we understand in 
these matters? We can only understand 
thmgs that affect our trade. As you 
know, all our trade m the Orange Free 
State has been swept away We agitated 
about it, but in vam We are after all 
lame men, bemg unlettered We generally 
take in newspapers simply to ascertain 
the daily market rates, etc. What can 
we know of legislation? Our eyes and 
ears are the European attorneys here.’ 

‘But,’ said I, ‘there are so many 
young Indians born and educated here. 
Do not they help you ? ’ 

‘ They ! ’ exclaimed Abdulla Sheth in 
despair, ‘ they never care to come to us, 
and to tell you the truth, we caie less to 
recognise them Being Christians, they 
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aie undei tlie tihumb of the white 
clergymen, who m then ttum are subject 
to the Government’ 

This opened my eyes I felt, that this 
class should be claimed as oui own Was 
this the meaning of Chiistianity ? Did 
they cease to be Indians, because they 
had become Chiistians? 

But I was on the pomt of letummg 
home, and hesitated to express what was 
passmg through my mmd m this mattei. 
I sunply said to Abdulla Sheth • ‘ Tbs 
Bdl, if it passes mto law, will make om 
lot extremely difficult It is the first 
nail mto otu coffin. It stiikes at the loot 
of our self-respect’ 

‘ It may,’ echoed Sheth Abdulla ‘ But 
I will tell you the genesis of the hanchise 
question We knew nothmg about it. 
But Mr Escombe, one of our best 
attorneys, whom you know, put the idea 
into om heads It happened thus He 
w a great fighter, and theie bemg no 
bve^ lost between him and the Wharf 
ngineer, he feared that the Engmeer 
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might depnve him of his votes, and 
defeat him at the election So he 
acquamted us with our position, and at 
his instance we all registered ourselves" 
as voters, and voted for him. You wiU 
now see how the franchise has not for us 
the value that you attach to it But we 
understand what you say Well, then, 
what 18 your advice 9 ’ 

The other guests were hstenmg to 
this conversation with attention One of 
them said . ‘ Shall I teE you what should 
be done? You cancel your passage by 
this boat, stay here a month longer, and 
we will fight as you direct us ’ 

All the others chimed m ‘Indeed, 
mdeed Abdulla Sheth, you must detain 
G-andhibhai ’ 

The Sheth was a shrewd man He 
said ‘ I may not detain him now Or 
rather, you have as much nght as I to 
do so. But you are quite right. Let us 
all persuade him to stay on. But you 
should remember that he is a hamster. 
What about his fees ? ’ 
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The mention of fee's pained ino. and I 
bioke in ‘ Abdulla Shetli, fee's arc out of 
the question Theie can be no fee's for 
pubhc woik I can stay, if at all as a 
servant And as you know. I am not 
acquainted with all those friend's But 
if Tou believe that they will co-operate, 
I am piepaied to stay a month longer. 
There is one thing ho\\e\ci. Though 
you need not pay me anj thing woik of 
the nature wo contemplate taiinot be 
done without some funds to stait with 
Thus we may have to send telegrams, 
we may have to prmt some literatmc, 
some tommg may have to be done the 
local attorneys may have to be con'sulted, 
and as I am ignorant of voui lai\s, I 
may need some law-books foi lefeience 
All this cannot be done mthout money. 
And it IS clear that one man is not 
enough for this work, ilany must come 
forward to help him 

' ^ And a chorus of voices was heaid: 
‘ Allah is great and merciful IMonev wiU 
come m Men there are, as many as you 
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may need. You please consent to stay, 
and all will be weU’ 

The farewell party was thus turned 
Into a woikmg committee I suggested 
fimsbmg dinner etc quickly and gettmg 
back borne I worked out m my own 
mmd an outbne of the campaign. I 
ascertamed tbe names of those, who weie 
on the hst of voters, and made up my 
mind to stay on for a month 

Thus God laid the foundations of my 
life m South Africa and sowed the seed 
of the fight for national self-respect 



CHAPTBE XVn 

SETTLED IN NATAL 

S HETH Haji Muhammad Haji I>ada 
■was regaided as the foremost leader 
of the Indian community in Xatal in. 1S93. 
RnanciaUy Sheth Abdulla Haji Adam 
was the chief among them, but he and 
others always gave the first place to 
Sheth Haji Muhammad in public affairs 
A meetmg was theiefoie held under his 
presidentship at the house of Abdulla 
Sheth, at which it was resolved to offer 
opposition to the Franchise BilL 

Volunteers were enrolled. Xatal-bom 
Indians, that is mostly Christian Indian 
youths, had been invited to attend this 
meeting. Mr. Paul, the Durban Court 
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Interpreter, and Mr. Subhan Godfrey, 
Headmaster of a Mission School, were 
present, and it was they, who were 
responsible for brmgmg together at the 
meetmg a good number of Christian 
youths All these enrolled themselves as 
volunteers 

Many of the local merchants were 
of course enrolled, noteworthy among 
them bemg Sheths Dawud Muham- 
mad, Muhammad Kasam Kamruddm, 
Adam]i Miyakhan, A. Kolandavellu PiUay, 
0. Lachhiram, Eangasami Padiachi, and 
Amod Jiva, Parsi Eustom]i was of course 
there Prom among the clerks were 
Messrs Manekp, Joshi, Narsmhram, and 
others, employees of Dada Abdulla and 
Co , and other big firms They were all 
agreeably surprised to find themselves 
taking a share in pubhc work. To be 
mvited thus to take part was a new 
experience m then hves. In face of the 
calamity that had overtaken the commu- 
nity, aU distmctions such as high and 
low, small and great, master and servant, 
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Hindus, Musalmans, Parsis, Oimstians, 
Gujaratis, Madrasis, Sindhis etc , wers 
forgotten All were alike the children 
and servants of the motherland 

The Bill had already passed, oi was 
about to pass, its second readmg In the 
speeches on the occasion, the fact, that 
Indians had expressed no opposition to 
the stnngent Bill, was urged as proof of 
then unfitness for the franchise. 

I explamed the situation to the 
meeting The first thing we did was 

to despatch a telegram to the Speaker 
of the Assembly requesting him to 
postpone further discussion of the Bill 
^ similar telegram was sent to the 
lomior, Sjj Jofin Robinson, and anothei 
to Mnliseombe, as a friend of Dada 

v'"' ^Jpoakei promptly replied 
that (hamwjn of the Bill would he 
postponed for two days This gladdened 
our hearts, 

ft ho petition to be presented to the 
ogis ativo Assembly was diawn up 
® copies liad to be prepared and 
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one extra was needed for tlie press. It 
was also proposed to obtain as many 
signatures to it as possible, and all this 
work bad to be done in tbe course of a 
night The volunteers with a knowledge 
of English and several others sat up the 
whole night Mr Arthur, an old man, 
who was known for his calligraphy, wrote 
the prmcipal copy The rest were wntten 
by otheis to some one’s dictation Five 
copies were thus got ready simultaneously. 
Mei chant volunteeis went out m their 
own carnages, or carnages whose hire 
they had paid, to obtain signatures to the 
petition This was accomphshed m qmck 
time and the petition was despatched The 
newspapeis published it with favourable 
comments It likewise created an impress- 
ion on the Assembly. It was discussed 
m the House Partisans of the Bill offered 
a defence, — an admittedly lame one, — m 
reply to the arguments advanced m the 
petition The Bill, however, was passed 
We all knew, that this was a foregone 
conclusion, but the agitation had mfused 
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new life into the community, and had 
brought home to them the conviction, 
ihat the commmuty was one and 
mdiTisible, and that it was as much their 
duty to fight for its political rights as 
for its tiading lights 

Lord Ripon was at this time Secretary 
of State for the Colomes It was decided 
to submit to him a monster petition 
This was no small task, and could not he 
done m a day. Volunteeis were enhsted, 
and all did their due share of the woik 
I took considerable pains over drawing 
up this petition. I read aU the literature 
available on the subject My argument 
centred round a prmciple and an 
e^edience I argued, that we had a 
right to the franchise in Natal as we had 
a kmd of franchise m India. I urged, 
that it was expedient to retain it, as 
the Indian population capable of using 
the franchise was very small 

Ten thousand signatures were obtained 
m the course of a fortnight. To secure 
this number of signatures from the whole 
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of the provmce was no light task, 
especially when we consider that the 
men weie perfect strangers to the work. 
Specially competent volunteers had to be 
selected for the work, as it had been 
decided not to take a single signature 
without the signatory fully understandmg 
the petition The villages were scattered 
at long distances. The work could be 
done promptly, only if a number of 
workers put their whole heart into it 
And this they did. All carried out their 
allotted task with enthusiasm. But as I 
am writing these lines, the figures of 
Sheth Dawud Muhammad, Eustomji, 
Adam]i Miyakhan, and Amod Jiva rise 
clearly before my mmd. They brought in 
the largest number of signatures, Dawud 
Sheth kept gomg about m his carnage 
the whole day. And it was all a labour 
of love, not one of them asking for 
even his out of pocket expenses, Dada 
Abdulla’s house became at once a 
caravanserai and a pubhc office A 
number of educated fnends who helped 
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me. and many others had their food 
there Thus erery helper was put to 
considerable expense 

The petition was at last submitted. 
A thousand copies had been printed for 
circulation and distribution It acquainted 
the Indian public for the first time with 
conditions in Xatal I sent copies to all 
the newspapers and publicists I knew. 

The Tnnc^ of Indict m a loading 
article on the petition strongly supported 
the Indian demands Copies were sent to 
journals and publicists m Ensland repte* 
senting different parties The London 
Times supported our claims and we 


b^an to entertain hopes of the Bill 
being retoed. 

_ It was now impossible for me to leare 
hiatal The Indian fnends surrounded me 
on ^ sides and importuned me to 
rem^ there permanently I expressed 
my difficulties I had made up mv mind 
to stay at pubhe expense ‘l felt 

setup an independent 
household. I thought that the house 
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should be good, and situated in a good 
locality. I also had the idea, that I 
could not add to the credit of the 
•community, unless I lived in a style usual 
for barristers And it seemed to me to 
be impossible to run such a household 
■with anythmg less than £300 a year, I 
therefore decided, that I could stay, 
only if the members of the community 
guaranteed legal work to the extent of 
that minimum, and I commumcated my 
decision to them. 

‘ But, ’ said they, ‘ we should like you 
to draw that amount for public work, and 
we can easily collect it. Of course this 
IS apart from the fees you must charge 
for private legal work ’ 

‘ No, I could not thus charge you for 
public work,’ said I ‘ The work would not 
mvolve the exercise on my part of much 
skill as barrister. My work would be 
mainly to make you all work. And how 
could I charge you for that ? And then ' 
I should have to appeal to you frequently 
for funds for the work, and if I were to 
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draw my mamtenanoe from you, I should 
find myself at a disadvantage m mafang 
an appeal for large amounts, and we 
should ultunately find ourselves at a 
standstill Besides I want the community 
to find more than £300 annually for 
pubhc work,’ 


'But we have now known you for 
some time, and aie sure you would not 
draw anythmg you do not need And if 
we wanted you to stay heie, should we 
not find youi expenses ■* ’ 

‘ It IS youi love and present BnfbnmaHni, 
that make you talk like this How can 
we be sure, that this love and enthusiasm 
will endure for ever? And as your fnend 
and servant, I should occasionally have 
to say hard thmgs to you Heaven only 
ows, whether I should then retain youi 
affection But the fact is, that I must 
Bot accept any salary for public work 
It IS enough foi me, that you should 
all agiee to entrust me with your legal 

For ons thmg Um Ml . wluto tarmtar 
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How can I be sure that the court will 
respond to me? Nor can I be sure how 
I shall fare as a lawyer. So even in 
giving me retainers you may be running 
some risk I should regard even the fact 
of your givmg them to me as the reward 
of my public work.’ 

The upshot of this discussion was, 
that about twenty merchants gave me 
retainers for one year for their legal work. 
Besides this, Dada Abdulla purchased 
me the necessary furniture m lieu of a 
purse he had mtended to give me on my 
departure. 

Thus I settled in Natal. 



CHAPTER XVm 

COLOUR BAR 


TTHE symbol of a Court of Justice is 
i a pan of scales held evenly by an 
impartial and blmd, but sagacious woman. 


Pate has purposely made hei blind, m 
order that she may not judge a peison 
from his extenor but from his intiinsic 


worth But the Law Society of Natal set 
out to persuade the Supieme Comt to 
act m contravention of this principle, 
and to belie its symbol 


I applied for admission as an advocate 
of the Supreme Court I held a certi- 
ficate of admission from the Bombay High 
Court^ The Enghsh certificate I had to 
deposit with the Bombay High Court, 
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when I was enrolled there It was 
necessary to attach two certificates of 
character to the apphcation for admission, 
and thinking that these would carry 
more weight if given by Europeans, I 
secured them from two weU-known 
European merchants, whom I knew 
through Sheth AbduUa The apphcation 
had to be presented through a member 
of the bar, and as a rule the Attorney 
General presented such apphcations 
without fees Mr Bscombe who, as we 
have seen, was legal adviser to Messrs 
Dada Abdulla and Oo , was the Attorney 
General I called on him, and he 
wiUmgly consented to present my 
application. 

The Law Society now sprang a surprise 
on me by servmg me with a notice 
opposing my apphcation for admission. One 
of their objections was, that the ongmal 
Bnghsh certificate was not attached to 
my apphcation But the mam objection 
was, that when the regulations legardmg 
admission of advocates were made, the 
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posabihty of a coloured man applymff 
could not have been contemplated Katal 
owed its giowtb to European enlei prise, 
and tbeiefoie it was necessary that the 
European element should predominate 
m the bar If coloured people were 
admitted, they might gradually outnumber 
the Europeans, and the bulwark of their 
pioteetion would break down 

The Law Society had engaged a 
distmguished lawyer to support their 
opposition As he too was connected 
with Dada Abdulla and Co , he sent mo 
word through Sheth Abdulla to go and 
see him He talked with me quite frankly, 
and mquired about my antecedents which 
1 gave Then he said. 

‘ I have nothmg to say agamst you I 
was only afraid, lest you might be some 
Colomal-hom adventurer And the fact, 
that your apphcation was unaccompanied 
hy the original certificate, supported my 
suspicion There have been men who 
have made nse of diplomas which did 
not belong to them. The certificates of 
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character from European traders you have 
submitted have no value for me "What 
do they know about you^^ What can he 
the extent of their acquamtance with 
you’’ 

‘But,’ said I, ‘every one here is a 
stranger to me. Even Sheth Abdulla first 
came to know me here.’ 

‘ But then you say he belongs to the 
same place as you’ If your father was 
Prune Munster there, Sheth Abdulla is 
bound to know your family. If you were 
to produce his affidavit, I should have 
absolutely no objection I would then 
gladly commumcate to the Law Society 
my inabihty to oppose your apphcation ’ 

This talk enraged me, but I restrained 
my feehngs. ‘If I had attached Dada 
Abdulla’s certificate,’ said I to myself, ‘ it 
would have been rejected, and they would 
have asked for Europeans’ certificates. 
And what has my admission as advocate 
to do with my birth and my antecedents ? 
How could my birth, whether humble 
or objectionable, be used against me?’ 
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But I contained myself quietly 

^^^‘Thougli I do not admit that the 
Lair Society has any authority to req^e 
aU these details, I am qmte prepared to 
present the affidavit you desire 

Sheth Abdulla’s affidavit was prepared, 
and duly submitted to the counsel for 
the Law Society He said he was 
satisfied But not so the Law Society 
It opposed my apphcation before the 
Supreme Comt, which ruled out the 
opposition without even caUing upon 
ih Escombe to reply. The Chief Justice 
said in effect- 

‘The objection, that the applicant has 
not attached the ongmal certificate, has 
no substance. If he has made a false 
affidavit, he can be prosecuted, and his 
name can then be struck off the roll, 
if he is proved guilty. The law makes 
no distmction between white and coloured 
people The Court has therefore no 
authonty to prevent Mr. Grandhi from 
being enrolled as an advocate. We admit 
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3 application. Mr G-andhi, you can now 
ke the oath ’ 

I stood up and took the oath before 
e Registai’. As soon as I was sworn m, 
e Chief Justice addressing me said- 

‘ You must now Jake off your tm-ban, 
X. Grandhi You must submit to the 
lies of the Court with regard to the 
-ess to be worn by practismg barristers.’ 

I saw my limitations The turban 
lat I had insisted on wearmg m the 
'istrict Magistrate’s Court I took off m 
Dedience to the order of the Supreme 
ourt. Not that if I had resisted the 
rder, the resistance could not have been 
istified. But I wanted to reserve my 
jrength for fightmg bigger battles I 
lould not exhaust my skill as a fighter 
i msistmg on retaining my turban It 
-as worthy of a better cause 

Sheth Abdulla and other friends 
id not hke my submission (or was it 
weakness ?) They felt that I should 
ave stood by my nght to wear the 
urban, while practismg m the Court I 
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tried to reason Triih tiiem I tried to 
press home to them the truth of the 
masim. ‘ When at Some do as the 
Eomans do ‘ ‘It ■vronid be right,' I said. 
‘ to refuse to obey if in India an English 
officer or judge ordered you to take off 
your turban; but as an officer of the 
Court it would have ill become me to 
disregard a custom of the Court in the 
province of Isatal 


I pacified the friends somewhat with 
these and sumlar arguments, but I do 
not thmk, I convinced them completely, 
m this instance, of the applicability of 
the principle of lookmg at a thing from 
a different standpoint in different circum- 
stances But all through, the 

pryjnsi^ce_on timas tau<^ht me 
to ?PP«ciat^the'heauty'rf'™^se. 
I 'aw m later life, that 

P^rtof'Saty'agmha'nThas 

often meant oudaugeSTg and 

'^'P’«>5ure of friends. But 

1 blnQ-' ^ ^ adamant and tender as 

oiossom 
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The opposition of the Law Society 
gave me another advertisement m South 
Africa. Most of the newspapers condemned 
the opposition and accused the Law 
Society of jealousy The advertisement, 
to some extent, simplified my work. 



CHAPTER XIX 

natal INDIAN CONGRESS 

P RACTICE as a lawyer was and 
remamed for me a subordinate occu- 
pation It was necessary that I should 
concentrate on public work to justify 
my stay m Ratal. The despatch of the 
petition regarding the Disfranchising Bill 
was not sufficient in itself Sustained 
agitation was essential for making an 
impression on the Secretary of State for 
the Colomes For this purpose it was 
thought necessary to bring into being a 
permanent organisation So I consulted 
Sheth Abdulla and othei friends, and we 
all decided to have a pubhc organisation 
of a permanent character. 
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To find out a name to be given to tbe 
new orgamsation perplexed me sorely. 
It was not to identify itself with any 
particular party The name ‘ Congress,’ 
I knew, was m bad odour with the 
Conservatives m England, and yet the 
Congress was the very life of India. I 
wanted to popularise it m Natal It 
savoured of cowardice to hesitate to adopt 
the name Therefore, with full explanation 
of my reasons, I recommended that the 
orgamsation should be called the Natal 
'Indian Congress, and on the 22nd May 
the * Natal Indian Congi’ess came mto 
bemg 

Dada Abdulla’s spacious (^oom was 
packed to the full on that day') The 
Congress received the enthusiastic approval 
of aU present. Its constitution was simple, 
the subscription was heavy Only he 
who paid five shdlmgs monthly could be 
a member The well-to-do classes were 
peisuaded to subscribe as much as they 
could Abdulla Sheth headed the hst 
with £2 per month. Two other friends 
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also put down the same I thought I 
should not stmt my subscription, and put 
down a pound per month This was for 
me no small amount But I thought that 
it would not be beyond my means, if at 
aU I was to pay my way And G-od 
helped me We thus got a considerable 
number of members, who subscribed £1 
per month The number of those who 
put down 10 s was even larger. Besides 
this, there were donations which were 


gratefully accepted 

Experience showed, that no one paid 
his subscription foi the mere askmg It 


■was impossible to call frequently on 
members outside Durban The enthusiasm 
of one moment seemed to wear away the 
next Even the membeis m Durban had 
to be considerably dunned, befoie they 
would pay m their subscriptions 

collectmg snbscnptions 
y with me, I bemg the secietaty And 
TO came to a stege, when I had to keep 

aU day long m the 
TOrk of collection The man got tired of 
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tljc job, mid I felt, l.hat if (he si(.iiation 
wa? (o 1)0 improved, the subscripiion^ 
should be made paj'able anmiall}' and 
not moiidily, and lha(. too stiictly m 
advance. So I called a mocbuij^ of 
the Congic'^s I'lveiy one welcomed the 
proposal foi making (lie subscription 
annual insfcad of monthly and foi fixing 
the minimum at £3 Thus the woik of 
colled ion was consideiably facilitated. 

I had leamt at the outset not to cany 
on public worli with boi rowed money. 
One could jcly on people's promises m 
mo'st inattcis except in respect of money 
I had never found people quick to pay 
the amounts they had undci taken to 
subscribe, and the Natal Indians weie no 
exception to the lulo. As therefore no 
work was done unless there wore funds 
on hand, the Natal Indian Oongiess has 
never been in debt. 

My co-workei8 cvmced extraordinary 
enthusiasm in canvassing members It 
was work which mterested them, and 
wa.s, at the same time, an invaluable 
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espenence Large numbers of people 
gladly came forward with cash sub- 
scriptions. Vork in the distant villages 
of the mterior was rathei difficult People 
did not know the nature of public work. 
And yet we had invitations to visit far 
away places, leadmg merchants of every 
place extending then hospitality. 

On one occasion during this tour the 
situation was rather difficult. We expected 
our hose to contribute £ 6. but he lefused 
to give anything more than £ 3. If we 
had accepted that amount from him, 
othere would have followed suit, and our 
collections would have been spoiled. It 
was a late hour of the mght and we 
were all hungry. But how could we dine 
without having first obtained the amount 
we were bent on gettmg ? All persuasions 
were useless. The host seemed to be 
adamant Other mei chants in the town 
reasoned with him, and we all sat up 
throughout the night, he as well as we 
determmed not to budge one inch Most 
of my co-workers were.J>m:ning with rage . 
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but tbey oonta>med themselves. At last, 
whea day was already breakmg, the host 
yielded, paid down £6 and feasted us. 
This happened at Tongaat, but the 
repercussion of the mcident was felt as 
far as Stanger on the North Coast and 
Charlestown m the interior It also 
hastened oui’ work of collection. 

But coUectmg funds was not the only 
thmg to do In fact I had long learnt 
the prmciple of never having more money 
at one’s disposal than necessary. 

Meetmgs used to be held once a 
month or even once a week, if required. 
Mmutes of the proceedmgs of the 
precedmg meetmg would be read, and all 
sorts of questions would be 'discussed 
People had no experience of takmg part 
m pubhc discussions or of speakmg briefly 
and to the pomt. Bveiy one hesitated 
to stand up to speak. I explamed to 
them the rules of procedure at meetings 
and they lespected them. They reahsed, 
that it was an education for them, and 
many, who had never been accustomed 
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to spcakinjr befoic an aiuhnuc, ‘■oon 
acquiiod the habit of thinkinj? and 
speaking publiclj about mattoi^ of public 
mteiest 

Knowmg, that in public woik minor 
expenses at tunes ab'^’oibcd huge amount 
I had decided not to have oven the 
receipt books punted in the bognining 
I had a cyclostyle machine in iiij office 
on which I took copies of locoipls and 
reports Such things I bopan to got 
printed, only when the Congicss cofl'ors 
wore full and when the number of 
membeis and woik had increased Such 
economy is essential for oveiv organisation, 
and yet I know that it is not always 
exercised That is whv I have thought 
it proper to enter into these little details 
of the beginnings of a small but giownng 
organisation 

People never cared to have receipts 
for the amounts they paid, but wo always 
fisted on the receipts being given. 
®very pie was thus clearly accounted foi;) 
and I dare say the account books for the 
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year 1894 can be found intact even today 
in tbe lecords of the Natal Indian 
Congress. Carefully kept accounts are 
a sine qua non for any organisation. 
Without them it falls mto disrepute. 
Without properly kept accounts it is 
impossible to mamtam truth m its 
pristine purity 

Another featm’e of the Congress was 
service of Colonial-bom educated Indians 
The Colonial-bom Tadian Educational 
Association was founded under the 
auspices of the Congress The members 
consisted mostly of these educated youths 
They had to pay a nominal subscription. 
The Association served to ventilate their 
needs and gnevances, to stimulate thought 
amongst them, to bring them into touch 
with Indian merchants and also to afford 
them scope for service of the community. 
It was a sort of debating society. The 
members met regularly, and spoke or 
read papers on different subjects A small 
hbrary was also opened m connection 
With the Association. 
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The thud feature of the Congress w-as 
propaganda This consisted m acquainting 
the y-Ti glish in South Africa and England 
and people in India with the real state of 
things in Isatal. With that end in Tiew 
I wrote two pamphlets The fiist was 
An Appeal to every Briton in South Africa. 
It contained a statement, supported by 
evidence, of the geneial condition of 
Eatal Indians. The other was entitled 
The Indian Fianchtsc — An Appeal. It 
contained a brief history of the Indian 
franchise in Eatal with facts and figures. 
I had devoted considerable labour and 
study to the prepaiation of these 

pamphlets, and the result was quite 
commensurate with the trouble taken. 
They were widely cuculated 

All this activity resulted m winning 
the Indians numerous fiiends in South 
Africa and in obtainmg the active 
sympathy of aU parties in India It also 
opened out and placed before the South 
African Indians a definite line of action. 



CHAPTER XX 

BALASUNDARAM 

T he lieait’s earnest and pure desire is 
always fulfilled In my own experi- 
ence, I have often seen this rule being 
vciilied. Service of the pooi lias been 
my heait’s desiie, and il has alwaj's 
till own me amongst the pool, and enabled 
mo to identify myself with them. 

Although the mcmbeis of the Xatal 
Indian Congicss included the Colomal- 
boni Indians and the clerical clas'’, the 
unslullod wage-earneis, the mdcntmcd 
labouieis, neic still outside it** pale The 
Congiess was not yet tliciis. They could 
not aiford to belong to it by pa3mg the 
subcci iptiou and becoming its members 
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The Congicss could win Ihcu iittiicliincnt 
onlj' by sei^nng them An ojiportumtv 
offered itself, when ncithci the Congic'*'! 
noi I was leally icady foi it I had put 
in scaicely three oi four months' piacticc, 
and the Congicss also wm*. still in its 
mfancy, w'hen a Tamil man in tattcicd 
clothes, head-geai m hand two front teeth 
bioken and his mouth bleeding, stood 
before me tiembhng and weeping Ho had 
been heavily belaboured b> his mastci. 
I learnt all about him fiom my clerk 
who was a Tamihan Bahisundaiam,— 
as that was the visitor's name, — was 
serving his indenture under a well-know'ii 
European lesident of Dm ban. The mastei 
gettmg angry with him had lost self- 
control, and had beaten Balasundaram 
severely, breakmg two of his teeth 

I sent him to a doctor In those days 
only white doctors weie available I 
wanted a certificate from the doctor about 
the nature of the mjmy Balasundaram 
had sustamed I secured the ceitificate, 
and straightway took the mjuied man to 




the magistrate, to whom I submitted his 
affida vit. The magistrate was indignant 
when he read it, and issued a summons 
agamst the employer. 

It was far from my desire to get 
the employer punished. I simply wanted 
Balasundaram to be released from him. 
I read the law about indentured labour. 
If an ordmary servant left service without 
givmg notice, he was liable to be sued 
by his mastei in a civil court. With the 
mdentured labourer the case was entirely 
different. He was liable, in similar 
circumstances, to be proceeded agamst 
m a cnnunal court and to be imprisoned 
on conviction That is why Su’ Wdliam 
Hunter called the mdenture system almost 
as bad as slavery Like the slave the 
mdentured labourer was the property of 
his master 

There were only two ways of 
releasing Balasundaram either by getting 
the Piotector of Indentured Labourers 
to cancel his mdenture or transfer 
him to some one else, or by getting 
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Balasundaram’s employer to release lum. 
I called on the latter and said to him- ‘I 
do not want to pioceed against you and 
get you punished I think you realise, 
that you have severely beaten the man 
I shall be satisfied if you will transfer 
the indenture to some one else ’ To this 
he readily agreed I next saw the 
Piotector He also agreed, on condition 
that I found a new employer. 

So I went off m search of an employer. 
He had to be a European, as no Indians 


could employ mdentured labour At tnat 
tune I knew very few Europeans I met 
one of them He very kindly agreed 
to take on Balasundaram. I gratefully 
acknowledged his kmdness The magistrate 
convicted Balasundaram s employer, and 
recoided that he had undertaken to 
transfer the indenture to some one else 
Balasundaram’s case reached the ears 
of every mdentured labourer, and I 

I haded this connection with delight A 
regular stream of mdentured kbourers 
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l»egan to pour mto my office, and I got 
tlie best opportunity of learmng therr 
joys and sorrows 

The echoes of Balasundaram’s case 
were heard m far off Madras. Labourers 
from different parts of the provmce, who 
went to Natal on mdenture, came to 
know of this case through their mdentured 
brethren 

There was nothmg extraordmary m 
the case itself, but the fact, that there 
was some one in Natal to espouse their 
cause and publicly work for them, gave 
the mdentured labourers a joyful surpnse, 
and mspired them with hope 

I have said, that Balasundaram 
entered my office, head-gear m hand 
There was a pecuhar pathos about the 
circumstance, which also showed our 
humihation I have already narrated the 
mcident, when I was asked to take off 
my turban A practice had been forced 
upon every mdentured labourer and every 
Indian stranger to take off his head-gear 
when visitmg a European, whether the 
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head-gear were a cap, a turban or a scarf 
wrapped round the head A salute even 
with both hands was not sufficient. Bala- 
sundaiam thought that he should follow 
the piactiee even with me This was 
the first case m my experience I felt 
humihated, and asked him to tie up 
his seaif He did so, not without a 
certam hesitation, but I could perceive 
the pleasure on his face. 

It has always been a mysteiy to me 
how men can feel themselves honoured 
by the hunuhation of then fellow-bemgs 



CHAPTER XXI 

THE £3 TAX 

B ALASUXDAPAJI’S case bi ought me 
into toucli with the mdentured 
Indians What impelled me, however, to 
make a deep study of their condition was 
the campaign for bringing them under 
special heavy taxation. 

In the same year, 1894, the Natal 
Grovemment sought to impose an annual 
tax of £25 on the indentured Indians 
The pioposal astonished me, I put the 
matter befoio the Congress for discussion, 
and it was immediately resolved to 
organise the necessary opposition. 

At the outset, I must explam briefly 
the genesis of the tax. 
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About the year 1860 the Euiopeans in 
Natal, finding that theie was considerable 
scope for sugar-cane cultivation, felt them- 
selves m need of labour. "Without outside 
labour the cultivation of cane and the 
manufacture of sugai were impossible, 
as the Natal Zulus were not smted to 


this form of work The Natal G-oveinment 
theiefoie corresponded with the Indian 
G-ovemment, and seemed then: permission 
to reermt Indian labom These lecruits 
were to sign an mdenture to work in 
Natal for five years and at the end of 


the term they were to be at hberty 
to settle there and to have fuU rights 
of ownership of land Those were the 


inducements held out to them, foi 
the whites then had looked foiwaid to 
improving their agnculture by the mdustry 
of the Indian labourers after the term of 
their indentures had expired 

But the Indians gave more Han had 
hem, anpeoted of tham Thap grew large 
quanto 0 Togatables They ,n fa„dno.d 
a nninber of Indian wiahas and made 
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it possible to grow tbe local varieties 
cheaper. They also introduced the mangoi 
Nor did their enterprise stop at agriculture. 
They entered trade They purchased land 
for buildmg, and many raised themselves 
from the status of labourers to that of 
owners of land and houses. Merchants ■ 
from India followed them and settled 
there for trade The late Sheth Abubakar 
Amod was first among them. He soon 
bmlt up an extensive busmess 

The white traders were alarmed. 
When they first welcomed the Indian 
labourers, they had not reckoned with their 
busmess skill They might be tolerated 
as mdependent agncultunsts, but their 
competition m trade could not be brooked. 

This sowed the seed of the antagomsm 
to Indians Many other factors contributed 
to its 'growth Our different ways of 
hving, our simphcity, our contentment 
with small gains, our mdifiference to the 
laws of hygiene and sanitation, our slow- 
ness m keepmg our surroundings clean 
and tidy, and oui' stmgmess m keepmg 
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our houses ra good icpaii, — all these, 
combined with the difference m loligion, 
contributed to fan the flame of antagonism. 
Through legislation this antagonism found 
its expression m the Disfranchising 
BiH and the Bill to impose a tax on the 
mdentuied Indians Independent of 
legislation a number of pinpricks had 
already been started 

The first suggestion ivas, that the 
Indian labourers should bo foicibly 
repatriated, so that the terra of then 
mdentmes might expire m India The 
Government of India was not likely to 
accept the suggestion Anothei proposal 
was theiefoie made to the effect that 
1 The mdentuied labouiei should 
letum to India on the expuy of his 
mdentuie, oi that 


2 He should sign a fresh mdenture 
every wo yeais, an mciemont bemg 
given at each renewal, and that 

T ^ ^ return 

to India 01 renew the mdentme he should 
pay an annual tax of £25 
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A deputation composed of Sir Henry 
Bums and Mr, Mason was sent to India 
to get the proposal approved by the 
Grovemment there The Viceroy at that 
time was Lord Blgm. He disapproved of 
the £26 tax, hut agreed to a poll tax 
of £3 I thought then, as I do even 
now, that this was a serious blunder on 
the part of the Viceroy In givmg his 
approval he had m no way thought of 
the mterests of India, It was no part 
of his duty thus to accommodate the 
Natal Europeans, In the course of three 
or four years an mdentured labourer with 
his, wife and each male child over 16, 
and female child over 13 came under the 
impost To levy a yearly tax of £ 12 from 
a family of four, — husband, wife and two 
children, — when the average income of 
the husband was never more than 14 s 
a month, was atrocious and unknown 
anywhere else in the world 

We organised a fierce campaign agamst 
this tax If the Natal Indian Congress 
had remamed silent on the subject, the 
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Viceroy nuglit have approved of even the 
£25 tax The i eduction fitom £25 to £3 
was probably due solely to the Congiess 
agitation But I may be mistaken m 
th mkin g so It may be possible that 
the Indian Government had disappioved 
of the £25 tax horn the beginnmg, and 
leduced it to £3 irrespective of 'the 
opposition from the Congiess. 'In any 
case it was a bieach of tiust on the part 
of the Indian Government As tiustee of 
the weliaie of India the Viceroy ought 
nevei to have approved of this inhuman 
tax 


The Congress could not regard it as 
any great achievement to have succeeded 
m getti^ the tax leduced horn £25 to 

^^^ere, that 

\ ^ 1 completely safeguarded the 
mteest, „t fc mdertwed bto. It 
ov« remamed * ^ t 

the tax remitted hut , 4 - , ^ ® 

tafot, dniL? 

— oftte 


not 


as a 
only the 
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Natal Indians but of all the Indians m 
South Africa ' The breach of faith with 
the late Mr Gokhale became the occasion 
of the final campaign, m which the 
indentured Indians took their fuU share, 
some of them losmg their hves as a 
result of the firmg that was resorted to, 
and over ten thousand suffermg imprison- 
ment 

But truth triumphed in the end The 
suffermgs of the Indians were the 
expression of that truth Yet it would 
not have tnumphed except for unflmchmg 
faith, great patience and mcessant effort 
Had the community given up the struggle, 
had the Congress abandoned the campaign 
and submitted to the tax as mevitable, 
the hated impost would have contmued 
to be levied from the mdentured Indians 
until this day, to the eternal shame of 
the Indians m South Africa and of the 
whole of India 



CHAPTER yyrr 
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TF I found myself entirely absorbed in 
6 service of the community, the 
reason behind it was my desire for self- 
realisation I had made the lehgion. of 
as I fer&V Go'dloidd 
s^ee. Mi 

of 

■■•tagnes Sstoma 

livelihood. But as I f ^ 

myself in search of ^ “ 

I self-realisation ^ stiivmg for 
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Oliristiaii fnends had whetted my 
appetite for knowledge which had become 
almost msatiable, and they would not 
leave me m peace, even if I desired to 
he indifferent In Durban Mr Spencer 
'Walton, the head of the South Afnca 
■G-eneral Mission, found me out I became 
almost a member of his family. At the 
back of this acquamtance was of course 
my contact with Christians in Pretona 
Mr. "Walton had a manner all his own I 
do not recollect his ever havmg mvited 
me to embrace Christianity But he 
placed his life as an open book before 
me, and let me watch aU his movements 
Mrs, Walton was a very gentle and 
talented woman. I hked the attitude of 
this couple We knew the fundamental 
<iifferences between us Any amount of 
discussion could not efface them. Yet 
even difference s prove h elpful, where 
there is tolerSce. char^y and 
I hked Mr and Mrs Walton’s humility, 
perseverance and devotion to work, and 
we met very frequently. 
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This fnendship kept alive my mteiest 
m religion It was impossible now to get 
the leisuie, that I used to have m 
Pretoria foi my lehgious studies. But 
what little time I could spare I turned 
to good account My religious coiics- 
pondence contmued Eaychandbliai was 
guidmg me Some fnend sent me 
Naimadashankai’s book DJiarma Vichar. 
Its piefaee pioved very helpful I had 
heard about the Bohemian way in which 
the poet had lived, and a description, in 
the preface, of the revolution effected m 


his Lfe by his lehgious studies captivated 
me I came to like the book, and lead it 
from cover to cover with attention. I read 
with mterest Mas Mullei’s book, India — 
What can it teach us ? and the translation 
of the Upanishads pubhshed by the 
Theosophical Society All this enhanced 


my legard for Hmdmsm, and its beauties 
began to grow upon me It did not, 
owever, prejudice nie agamst other 
"^ashmgton Irving’s 
f a omei and Sis Successors 
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and Carlyle’s panegyric on the Prophet 
These books raised Muhammad in my 
estimation. I also read a book called 
The Sayings of Zarthustm. 

Thus I gamed more knowledge of the 
different religions. The study stunulated 
my self-mtrospection, and fostered in 
me the habit of putting mto practice 
whatever appealed to me m my studies 
Thus I began some of the Yogic practices, 
as well as I could understand them from 
a readiag of the Hmdu books. But I 
could not get on very far, and decided 
to follow them mth the help of some 
expert, when I letumed to India. The 
desue has never been fulfilled 

I made too an mtensive study of 
Tolstoy’s books. The Gospels in Brief, 
Whai to do ^ and other books made 
a deep impiession on me I began 
to lealise more and more the infinite 
possibilities of umversal love. 

About the same time I came in 
contact with another Cbiistian family. 
At their suggestion, I attended the 
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TVosleyan olujroli <vi'r> S»mL'i\, I^r 
these days 1 nKo had th* ir standmp 


invitation to dmmn. Tin (iuirilt did not 
make a favoiir.ihlo uniirv'^-ioii on ntc 
The sermons <ceiuod to V iimn*-pinn£f. 
The congregation did not strike nif* a*- 
being particularly rchgioii'- Tiioy were 
not an as^embh of d'lout ‘•oiiK. tbf-y 
appeared latbor to be woi Idly-nnnded 
people going to church foi r< creation 


and in conformity to cu'-tom lUie. at 
tunes, I would involuntanh dose. 7 «!'*• 
ashamed, but some of iny nr ichbour* 
who were m no better case, lightened the 
shame I could not go on long like llu= 
and soon gave up attending the ceivice 


^ly connection with the family I ii«od 
to visit every Sunday was nbniptly 
broken. In fact it may be said, that I was 
warned to visit it no more. It happened 

thus ily hostess was a good and simple 
wman, but somewhat narrow-minded. 
7® always discussed rehgious subjects 
was aen re-reading Arnold's Liqht of 
Once we began to compare ' the 
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life of Jesus -witii that of Buddha ‘ Look 
at G-autama’s compassion ! ’ said I ‘ It 
•was not confined to mankind, it -was 
extended to all hvmg beings Does not 
one’s heart overflo'w with love to think 
of the lamb joyously peiched on his 
shoulders ? One fails to notice this love 
for aU living bemgs in the life of Jesus ’ 
The comparison pamed. the good lady I 
could understand her feehngs I cut the 
matter shoit, and we went to the dinmg 
room Her son, a cherub aged scarcely 
fi.ve, was also with us I am happiest 
when m the midst of children, and this 
youngster and I had long been friends. 
I spoke derisively of the piece of meat 
on his plate and m high praise of the 
apple on mine The innocent boy was 
earned away and jomed m my praise of 
the fruit 

But the mother? She was dismayed. 

I was warned. I checked myself and 
changed the subject The following week 
I visited the family as usual, but not 
without .trepidation I did not see that 
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I should stop going theie, I did nofc 
think it piopei either. But the good lady 
made my way easy 

‘Mr Gandhi' she said, ‘please don't 
take it lU if I feel obhged to tell you, 
that my boy is none the bettei foi youi 
company Every day he hesitates to eat 
meat and asks for fruit, reminding me of 
yom argument This is too much If he 
gives up meat, he is bound to get weak, 
if not ill How could I beai it Your 
discusaons should henceforth be only 
with us elders They aie suie to react 
badly on childien’ 


. I rephed, ‘I am sorry, I 
can understand your feelings as a parent, 
tor I too have children. We can veij 
^y end this unpleasant state of things 
^at I eat and omit to eat is bound to 
have a greafeeffect on the child than 

ormetos^ thew-risits That oertamly 
need not affect our friendship 

'ehef ^th evident 
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AS A HOUSEHOLDER 

T O set up a household was no new 
experience for me But the estabhsh- 
ment m Natal was different from the 
ones that I had had m Bombay and 
London This time part of the expense 
was solely for the sake of prestige. I 
thought it necessary to have a household 
in keepmg with my position as an Indian 
barrister m Natal, and as a representative. 
So I had a mce httle house m a 
promment looahty It was also suitably 
furnished Food was simple, but as I 
used to mvite English friends and Indian 
co-workers, the housekeeping bills were 
always fairly high. 
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A good serrant is essential in erery 
household But I have never known how 
to keep any one as a servant, 

I had a friend as companion and help, 
and a cook who had become a member 
of the family. I also had office clerks 
boaidmg and lodgmg with me. 

I think I had a fail amount of 
success m this espenment. but it was 
not without its modicum of the bitter 
experiences of life 


The companion was very clever and. 
I thought faithful to me But m this I 
was deceived He became jealous of an 
office clerk who was staying with me, and 
n ore such a tangle^web that I suspected 
1C clerk This clerical friend had a- 
temper of his own Immediately he saw 
bat he had been the object of my 

tod bcm mjast to W „ 

conscienie alwa5s stung me ^ 

• for some other 
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cause, was away. It was • necessary 
to procure another during his absence. 
Of this new man, I learnt later, that 
he was a perfect scamn But for me he 
proved a godsend Withm two or three 
days of his arnval, he discovered certam 
irregularities that were gomg on under 
my roof without my knowledge, and he 
made up his rmnd to wain me I had 
the reputation for bemg a credulous but 
straight man The discovery was to him 
therefore all the more shockmg Every 
day at one o’clock I used to go home 
from office for lun^ At about twelve’’ 
o’clock one day the cook came pantmg to 
the office, and said, ‘Please come home 
at once. There is a surprise for you.’ 

‘ Now, what is this ? ’ I asked. ‘ You 
must tell me what it is How can I 
leave the office at this hour to go and 
see it ? ’ 

‘ You will regret it, if you don’t come. 
That IS all I can say ’ 

I felt an appeal m his persistence. I 
went home accompanied by a clerk and 
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the cook vrho walked ahead of us. He 
took me straight to the uppei floor, 
pointed at my companion's room, and 
said. ‘ Open this door and see for 
yourself’ 

I saw it all I knocked at the dooi 
No reply ’ I knocked heavily so as to 
make the very walls shake. The dooi 
was opened I saw a piostitute inside 
I asked her to leave the house, never to 
return 

To the companion I said, ‘ Fiom this 
moment I cease to have anything to 
do with you I have been thoioughly 
deceived, and have made a fool of myself 
That is how you have lequited my tiust 
m you ? ■ 

Instead of coming to his senses, he 
thieatened to expose me 

I have nothing to conceal, said I. 
‘ Expose whatever I may have done. But 
you must leave me this moment’ 

This made him worse. Theie was no 
help for it So I said to the clerk 
standing downstairs. ‘Please go and 
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infoim the Police Superintendent, with 
my complunents, that a person livmg 
ivith me has nusbehaved himself. I do 
not want to keep hun m my house, 
but he refuses to leave I shall be 
much obhged if police help can be 
sent me ’ 

This showed him, that I was m 
earnest. His guilt unneiwed him. He 
apologised to me, entreated me not to 
mform the pohce and agieed to leave 
the house immediately, which he did 

The mcident came as a timely wammg 
m my life Only now could I see clearly 
how thoroughly I had been beguiled by 
this evil genius In harboming hi m I 
had chosen a bad means for a good end 
I had expected to ‘ gather figs of thistles.’ 
I had known that the companion was a 
bad character, and yet I believed m his 
faithfulness to me. In the attempt to 
reform him I was near rummg myself I 
had disregarded the warnings of kmd 
friends. Infatuation had completely 
bhnded me 
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But foi the new cook I should nevei 
have discoveied the tiuth, and being 
undei the influence of the companion, I 
should piobably have been unable to lead 
the life of detachment that I then began. 

I should always have been wasting time 
on bnn He bad the powei to keep me 
in the dark and to nuslead me 

But Grod came to the lescue as befoie 
My mtentions weie pure, and so I was 
saved m spite of my mistakes, and this 
eaily expenence thoroughly forewarned 
me for the futme 

The cook had been almost a messengei 
sent bom Heaven He did not know 
cooking, and as a cook he could not have 
remained at my place But no one else 
could have opened my eyes This was 
not the first tune, as I subsequently 
learnt, that the woman had been brought 
mto my house She had come often 
before, but no one had the comage of 
this cook Bor every one knew how 
blmdly I trusted the compamon The 
cook had as It were, been sent to me 
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just to do this service, for he begged 
leave of me that very moment. 

‘ I cannot stay m your house,’ he said. 
‘You are so easily misled. This is no 
place for me’ 

I let him go. 

I now discovered, that the man, who 
had poisoned my ears against the clerk, 
was no other than this compamon I 
tried very hard to make amends to the 
clerk for the mjustice I had done him. 
It has, however, been my eternal regret, 
that I could never satisfy him fully. 
Howsoever you may repair it, a__^_is 
.a lift 



CHAPTER XXIV 
HOMrWARD 

B y now I liti'l Ih'ui tliiii' y<4r- in 
South Afru.i I Ii.hI jri»t to Ini»w 
the pcopk' and tho\ had ti> know 
mo In 1800 I pnim ‘n»ii to fno 

home for ^ix inontlie, foi I * iw thit 1 
was in for a ions ‘.(aj thcr.- I h.nl 
established a fanly crood pi.utic'’ and 
could sec tliat people felt tho noetl of 
mv piesonce So I made up nij mind to 
go home, fetch uiy wife and (hildreii. 
and then ictum and ■settle out theic. I 
also saw that if I wont homo. I might 
be able to do there some publie work by 
educatmg public opinion and creating 
more mterest in tbc Indians of South 
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Africa, The £3 tax was an open sore. 
There could be no peace until it was 
abohshed 

But who was to tahe charge of the 
Congress work and Education Society in 
my absence? I could think of two men, 
— Adamji Miyakhan and Parsi Eustomji. 
There were many workers now available 
from the commercial class But the fore- 
most among those, who could fulfil the 
duties of the secretary by regular work, 
and who also commanded the regard 
of the Indian oommumty, were these 
two The secretary certainly needed 
a working knowledge of Enghsh. I re- 
commended the late Adamji Miyakhan’s 
name to the Congress and it approved of 
his appomtment as secretary Experience 
showed, that the choice had been a very 
happy one Adamji Miyakhan satisfied 
all with his perseverance, liberality, 
amiabihty and courtesy, and proved to 
every one, that the secretary’s work did 
not require a man with a barrister’s 
degree or high Enghsh education 
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About the middle of 1S96 I sailed 
for home m the s s Pongola irhich was 
bound for Calcutta 

There were reiy few passengeis on 
board Among them were two English 
officers, with whom I came in close 
contact With one of them I used to 
play chess for an horn daily. The ship’s 
doctor gave me a Tamil Self-Tcacher 
which I began to study, ify experience 
m Ifatal had shown me, that I should 
acquire a knowledge of Urdu to get into 
closer contact with the ilusalmans, and 
of Tanul to get into closer touch with 
the iladras Indians 


At the request of the English fiiend, 
who read -Urdu with me I found out 
a good Urdu ilunshi from amongst 
the deck passengers, and we made 
esceUent progress in oui studies 
officer had a better memory 
I He would never forget a woru 
f “ once he had seen it, I often 

more perseverance 


The 

than 

word 
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to beai, but could nevei overtake the 
officer. 

With Tamil I made fair progress. 
There was no help available, but the 
Tamil Self-Teacher was a well- written 
book,^nd I did not feel in need of much 
outside help.] 

I had hoped to contmue these studies 
even after reaching India, but it was 
impossible. Most of my readmg smce 
1893 has been done in 3 ail. I did make 
some progress m Tamil and Urdu, m 
jails, — Tamil m South African jails, and 
Urdu in Teravda Jail But I never 
learnt to speak Tamil, and the httle 
I could do by way of readmg is now 
ru8tmg_saayJoiiJwant_of_p.ra£tice 

I stiU feel what a handicap this 
Ignorance of Tamd or Telugu has been 
The affection, that the Dravidians m 
South Africa showered on me, has 
remamed with me a chenshed memory. 
Whenever I see a Tamil or Telugu fnend, 
I cannot but recall the faith, perseverance 
and selfless sacriflce of many of his 
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compatnots in South Africa And they 
were mostly jlhterate, the men no less 
than the women The fight in South 
Africa was for such, and it ivas fought 
by ilhterate soldieis. it was for the poor, 
and the poor took their full share m it. 
Ignoiance of their language, however, was 
nevei a handicap to me in stealmg the 
hearts of these simple and good country- 
men They spoke broken Hmdustam 
01 bioken English, and we found.no 


difficulty in gettmg on with our woik. 
But I wanted to requite their affection 
by learning Tamil and Telugu In Tamil, 
as I have said, I made some httle progress, 
but in Telugu, which I tried to learn m 


India I did not get beyond the alphabet. 
I fear now I can never learn these 
languages and am therefore hopmg that 
the Diavidians will learn TTindn s fam 

The non-Engl^h-speakmg among them in 
South Africa do speak Emdi or Hmdustani, 
however mdifilerently It only the 
English-speaking ones who will not leam 
’ ^ knowledge of Bnghsh 
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were an obstacle to learning our own 
languages. 

But I have digressed. Let me finish 
the narrative of my voyage. I have to 
introduce to my readers the Captam of 
the s s. Pongola We had become friends. 
The good Captam was a Plymouth 
Brother Our talks were more about 
spiritual subjects than nautical. He drew 
a hne between mo rahty and fait h The 
leacEihg ^ofHie Bible was to him child’s 
play Its beauty lay m its simphcity 
Let aU, men, women and children, he 
would say, have faith m Jesus and his 
sacrifice, and their sms weie sure to 
be redeemed This friend revived my 
memory of the Plymouth Brother of 
Pretoria. The rehgion . that imposed any 
moi al restiictions, w as to him no good. 
My vegetanan food had been the occasion 
of the whole of this discussion. Why 
should I not eat meat, or for that matter, 
beef ? Had not God created all the 
lower ammals for the enjoyment of 
mankmd, as for mstance, He had created 
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the vegetable kingdom? Those questions 
mevitably diew us into lehgious discussion 
We could not convince one another 
I was confiimcd m my opinion, that 
i ^igion and moighty m ^ic_ synonymous 
The Captam had no doubt about the 
coiTCctness of his opposite conviction, 

At the end of twenty four days the 
pleasant voyage came to a close, and 
admirmg the beauty of the Hooglily, I 
landed at Calcutta The same day I took 
the tram foi Bombay 



CHAPTER XXV 

IN INDIA 

O N my way to Bombay tbe train 
stopped at Allahabad for forty five 
mmutes. I decided to utilise the interval 
for a drive through the town. I also 
had to purchase some medicine at a 
chemist’s shop The chemist was half- 
asleep, and took an unconscionable time 
in dispensing the medicme, with the 
result that when I reached the station, 
the tram had just started. The Station 
Haster had kmdly detained the train 
one minute for my sake, but when he 
did not see me coming, he carefully 
ordered my luggage to be taken out of 
the train. 
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I took a room at Kellner’s, and decided 
to start woik theie and then I had 
heaid a good deal about the Pioneer 
pubhshed from Allahabad, and I had 
understood it to be an opponent of Indian 
aspnations I have an impression that 
Mr Ohesney Ji was the editor at that 
time I wanted to secure the help 
of every party, so I wrote a note to 
Ml Chesuey, teUmg him how I had missed 
the tiam, and askmg foi an appointment, 
which would enable me to leave the next 
day He immediately gave me one, for 
which I was very happy, especially when I 
found that he gave me a patient heaimg. 

^ m his paper any- 

aU the 

Wd to mdentffid aud g,™ to, we^M 
to the view-point of ihc. n i T weigm 
(yi Colonials as well 

study the 

paper I ask aud desil'^T 

jusboe, tot ,, ‘ 
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The rest of the day was spent m 
having a look round, and admiring the 
magnificent confluence of the three 
rivers, the Triveni, and planning the 
work before me. 

This unexpected mterview with the 
editor of the Pioneer laid the foundation 
of the senes of incidents, which ultimately 
led to my being lynched m Natal. 

I went straight to Ea]kot without 
halting at Bombay, and began to make 
preparations for writmg a pamphlet on 
the situation m South Africa. The writmg 
and publication of the pamphlet took 
about a month It had a green cover, 
and hence came to be known afterwards 
as the Green Pamphlet. In it I drew a 
purposely subdued picture of the condition 
of Indians m South Afnca. The language 
I used was more moderate than that of 
the two pamphlets which I have referred 
to before, ^s I knew that thmgs heard of 
from a distance appear bigger than they are.) 

Ten thousand copies were printed, and 
they were sent to all the papers and 
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leaders of every party in TTidi^ The 
Pioneer was the first to notice it editorially. 
A STunmary of the article was cabled by 
Beuter to England, and a smtunaxy of 
that summary was cabled to Xatal by 
Reuters London office This cabl e was 
not longer than three lines in print It 
was a miniature but exaggerated, edition 
of che pietme I had drawn of the treat- 
ment accorded to the Indians in Xatal, 
and it was not m my words. TTe shall 
see later on the effect this had in Xatal. 
Li the meanwhile eveir paper of note 
commented at length on the question. 

To get these pamphlets leadv for 
posting was no small matter, arid an 




A -L — ^ ^ snoma employ 

T P^'eparing wrappers etc. 

Int upon a much simpler plan. I 
gathered together all the children in mv 

when they^ haT" no^^T ^ 

-“tag,. 


as a 
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reward, used postage stamps whicli I liad 
collected They got through the work m 
no tune. That was my first experiment 
of havmg little children as volunteers 
Two of those little fnends are my co- 
workers today. 

Plague broke out m Bombay about 
this time, and there was panic all around. 
Theie was fear of an outbreak m Rajkot 
As I felt, that I could be of some help 
in the sanitation department, I offered 
my services to the state They were 
accepted, and I was put on the Committee 
which was appomted to look mto the 
question IJaid,_especiaLe mphas is on the 
cleanhness of latrines, and the Committee 
decided to mspect these in every street 
The poor people had no objection to their 
latrmes being mspected, and what is 
more, they earned out the improvements 
suggested to them. But when we went 
to mspect the houses of the upper ten, 
some of them even refused us admission, 
not to talk of listening to our suggestions 
It was our common expenence, that 
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the latimes of the rich weie more 
unclean They were dark and stinking 
and reeking with filth and worms 
The impioTements we had suggested 
were qmte simple e g., to have buckets 
for excrement instead of allowing it to 
diop on the ground to see that mme 
also was collected m buckets, instead of 
aUowmg it to soak into the ground and 
to demohsh the partitions between the 
outer walls and the latrines so as to 
give the latrmes more light and air. and 
to enable the scavenger to clean them 
properly. The upper classes raised 
numerous objections to this last improve* 
ment, and in most cases it was not 
earned out 

The Comnuttee had to inspect the 
H5^2B^Weslju^ers also. Only one 
member of the Committee was ready to 
^accompany me there. To the rest it 
was something preposterous to visit those 
(quarters, still more so to inspect their 
atrines. But for me those quarters were 
an agreeable surprise That was the first 
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Visit in my life to sucli a locality. The 
men and women theie were surprised to 
see us. I asked them to let us mspect 
then latrmes. 

‘Latnnes for us’’ they exclaimed m 
astonishment ‘ We go and perform our 
functions out m the open. Latrmes are 
for you big people ’ 

‘Well, then, you won’t mind if we 
mspect your houses ? ’ I asked. 

‘ You are perfectly welcome, sn You 
may see every nook and co rner of our 
houses. Ours are no houses, they are 
holes ’ 

I went m, and was delighted to see, 
that the msides were as clean as the 
outsides The entrances were well swept, 
the floors were beautifully smeared with 
cowdung, and the few pots and pans were 
clean and shmmg. There was no fear of 
an outbreak m those quarters 

In the upper class quaiters we came 
across a latime, which I cannot help 
desoiibmg m some ^detail Every room 
had its gutter, which was used both for 
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■water and mine, ■winch meant that the 
■whole house would s t.mV But one of 
the houses had a stoieyed bedroom with 
a gutter which was bemg used both as 
a urmal and a latrme The gutter had 
a pipe descendmg to the ground flooi 
It was not possible to stand the foul 
smeU m this room How the occupants 
could sleep there I leave the readers to 
imagme. 


The Committee also “nsited the 
^aishnava Sateli The pnest m charge 
of the Eaveh was very friendly with my 
family So he agreed to let us inspect 
everythmg, and suggest whatever improve- 

"“V' ’'as a part of 

the amdi premises, that he himself 
a never seen It •^vas the place, where 

aslr. “a aa dmner-plates 

■Phe lataes tv. ““ 

earned out °t=esfcions the priest 
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It pamed me to see so much unclean- 
Imess about a place of worship. One 
would expect a careful observance of the 
rules of samtation and hygiene m a place 
which IS regarded as holy The authors 
of the Smritis, as I knew even then, have 
laid the greatest emphasis on cleanhness 
both mward and outward 



CHAPTER XXVI 

TWO PASSIONS 

H ardly ever tave I known anybody 
to cbensh such loyalty as I did^ to 
the Britis h ConstitatioE T T’canseenbiv, 
Sat my love of truth was at the root of 
this loyalty It has never been possible 
for me to simulate loyalty, or for that 
matter, any othei virtue The National 
Anthem used to he sung at every meeting 
that I attended m Natal I then felt, 
that I must also join in the singing. Not 
that I was unaware of the defects m the 
Bntish rule, but I thought that it was 
on the whole acceptable In those days 
I behOTed, that the Bntish rule was on 
the whole beneficial to the ruled. 
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The colour prejudice, that I saw in 
South Africa, was, I thought, quite contrary 
to British traditions, and I believed that 
it was only temporaiy and local i there- 
fore vied with Englishmen m loyalty to 
the throne With careful perseverance I 
learnt the tune of the National Anthem, 
and always jomed m the smgmg whenever 
it was sung Whenever there was an 
occasion for the expression of loyalty, 
without fuss or ostentation, I readily 
took part m it 

Never m my life did I exploit this 
loyalty, never did I seek to gam a selfish 
end by its means It was for me more 
m the nature of an obligation, and I 
rendered it without expectmg a reward 

Preparations were gomg on for the 
celebration of Queen Victoria’s Diamond 
Jubilee when I leached India I was 
mvited to jom the committee appomted 
for the purpose m Eajkot I accepted 
the offer, but I had a suspicion that the 
celebrations would bo largely a matter 
of show I discovered much humbug 
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about them and was consideiably pamed 
I began to ask myself whether I should 
lemam on the coroimttee or not, but 
ultunately decided to rest content with 
havmg done my pait of the busmess 
One of the pioposals was to plant 
trees I saw that many did it meiely for 
show, and foi pleasmg the ofhcials I 
tried to plead with them, that tiee- 
plantmg was not compulsoiy, but meiely 
a suggestion It should be done senously 


or not at all I have an impiession that 

they laughed at my ideas I remembei 

that I Was m earnest when I planted 

the tiee allotted to me, and that I 

carefully watered and tended it 

I likewise taught the National Anthem 

to the children of my family I lecoUeot 

avmg taught it to students of the local 

^ammg OoUege, but I foiget whether 

nf T occasion of the Jubilee or 

f coionation as 

wHo text 

Began to jai on mp a = 

of aJiima went ou ^ conception 

OB. matuimg, I became 
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moie vigilant about my thouglit and 
speech. The hues in the Anthem- 

’ Scatter her enemies, 

And make them fall, 

Ginfound their pohbcs. 

Frustrate their knavish tncks ’ 

particularly jarred upon my sentiment 
of ahimsa. I shared my feehngs with 
Dr Booth who agreed that it ill became 
a behever m ahimsa to smg those Imes 
How could we assume that the so-called 
‘ enemies ’ were ‘ knavish ’ And because 
they were enemies, were they bound to 
be m the wrong'’ Prom G-od we could 
only ask for justice. Dr Booth entirely 
endorsed my sentiments, and he composed 
a new anthem for his congregation But 
of Dr Booth more later 

Like loyalty, an aptitude for nursmg 
was also deeply rooted m my nature. 1 
was fond of nursmg people, whether 
friends or strangers 

Whilst busy m Eajkot with the 
pamphlet on South Afnca, I had an 
occasion to pay a flymg visit to Bombay. 
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It was my mtention to educate publju 
opinion m cities on this question by 
oiganismg meetings theie and Bombay 
was the fiist city I chose. Pust of all I 
met Justice Ranade. who listened to 
me with attention, and advised me to 
meet Sii Phirozeshah ifehta Justice 
Badmddin Tyebji whom I met ne.xt also 
gave the same advice ‘Justice Eanade 
and I can guide you but httle,’ he said 
Tou know oui position We cannot 
ke active pait m public affaiis, but our 
BjmpatHes aie with you The man who 

can effectively guide you is Su Phuoze- 
snah klehta’ 


sknVi ^ vr -ui ^ granted to see Su Phuoze* 
senioi mt ^ 

to his ad4e^ Ta? accoidmg 

the inrmo ' ^ bettei idea of 

1 met him. I ,ras ^ due com se 

by bis piesence f 

Populai titles that\^t 

I W, that I was ? 

to see the ‘Lion of 
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Bombay,’ the ‘ Uncrowned King of the 
Presidency’ But the kmg did not over- 
power me. Ke met me, as a lovmg 
father would meet his grown up son 
Our meeting took place at his chamber. 
He was surrounded by a circle of friends 
and followers Amongst them were 
Mr D. E, Wachha and Mr Gama, to whom 
I was mtroduced. I had already heard of 
Mr Wachha He was regarded as the 
right-hand man of Sm Phirozeshah, and 
S]t Yirchand Oandhi had described him 
to me as a great statistician. Mr Wachha 
said, ‘ Gandhi, we must meet agam ’ 

These mtroductions could scarcely have 
taken two minutes Su’ Phirozeshah 
carefuUy listened to me I told him, that 
I had seen Justices Eanade and Tyebji, 
‘ Gandhi,’ said he, ‘ I see that I must 
help you. I must call a public meetmg 
here.’ With this he turned to Mr. Munshi, 
the secretary, and told him to fix up the 
date of the meetmg. The date was 
settled, andjbe_bade jne good -bye, asking 
me to see him again on the day previous 
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to the meeting The inteiTiew lemoved 
my feais, and I went home delighted 
During this stay m Bombay I called 
on mv brothei-in-law, who was staying 
there and lying ill He was not a man 
of means, and my sister (hb wife) was 
not equal to nursing him. The illness 


was serious, and I oflered to take him to 
Rajkot He agreed, and so I letnmed 
home with my sister and her husband 
The illness was much moie prolonged 
than I had expected I put my biother 
m-law in my loom, and remamed with 
night and day I was obh’ged to 
*eep awake part of the night, and had to 
get through some of my South African 

7m' ^ nursing bun. 

1 however, the patient died, 

tlia/r consolation to me 

tat Had tad m 

bm dnmg Ins last days 

) and on occasions I en^ 
j ^mns I engaged not only my 
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Wife but the whole household m such 
service. 

Such service can have no meaning' 
unless one takes pleasure in it. When 
it IS done for show or for fear of pubhc 
opmion, it stunts the man and crushes 
his spirit. Service, which is rendered 
without ]oy, helps neither the servant 
nor the served. But aU other pleasures 
^d possessions pale mto nothmgness 
before _i5vice~~ vt^ch~ is r mdered~m~~a 
spirit of ]oy. 



ClIAPTKl.* xxvrt 

THE nOMBA^ ^•,EEn^.'C 

O N the vpiy ilaj nfji'r tttv biotliCJ-W' 
Inu's (lentil 1 had to (ro to lioml>>'y 
fot iUfl luiljlit meet me Then’ liod liJH‘^1'' 
been tune foi me to Hunk out J«y 
speech I was feclme pxli.ui>'lt'(l nfiP’’ 
(Java and nights of anxious ngil. nnd u).' 
Toico had become husky llo«e\oi I 
■w’ent to Bombay tiusting cntiiclv to 
God I had nevoi dreamt of w nting out 
my speech 

In accordance nith Sii Phuo/eshah’s 
instructions 1 lepoitcd myself at lus office 
at & p m. on the eve of the meeting. 

‘Is your speech readr, Gandhi he 
asked 
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‘No, SIT,’ said I, trembling with fear, 
‘ I tbmk of speaking ex tempore.’ 

‘ That will not do in Bombay 
Reporting here is bad, and if we would 
benefit by this meetmg, you should write 
out your speech, and it should be prmtecl 
before daybreak tomorrow I hope yoi 
can manage this ^ ’ 

I felt rather nervous, but I said ] 
would tiy 

‘ Then, tell me, what time Mr Munshi 
should come to you for the manuscript? 

‘ Eleven o’clock tomght,’ said I. 

On gomg to the meetmg the nest day, 
I saw the wisdom of Sm Phirozeshah’s 
advice The meetmg was held m the 
hall of the Sir Oowasji Jehangir Institute. 
I had heard, that when Sir Phirozeshah 
Mehta addressed meetmgs, the hall was 
always packed,— chiefly by the students 
intent on hearmg hnn, — leavmg not an 
inch of room. This was the first meetmg 
of the kind m my experience. I_sawL.that 
my^ voice _.c.o uld re ach no one. I was 
trembhng as I began to read my speech. 
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Sir Phuozeshali cheeied me up contmualJy 
by asking me to speak louder and still 
louder I have a feelmg that fai fiom 
encomagmg me, it made my voice sink 
lowei and lowei. 

My old friend Sjt Keshavaiao Desh- 
pande came to my lescue I handed my 
speech to him His was just the pioper 
voice But the audience lefused to hsten. 
The hall rang with the cues of * Wachha/ 
‘ Wachha ' So Mi Wachha stood up and 
read the speech, with wondeiful lesults 
The audience became perfectly quiet, 
and hstened to the speech to the end, 
ipunctuatmg it with applause and cues of 
‘ shame ’ where necessaiy^ Tbs gladdened 
my heait 

Sir Phuozeshah liked the speech I 
was supremely happy 

The meeting won me the active 
of Sit Deshpande and a Paasi 
fnmd whose name I hesitate to mention, 
ns e IS a high-placed Government official 

ny Both expressed their resolve to 
accompany me to South Ainca Mr O.M. 
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Cui'set]!, who was then Small Causes 
Court Judge, however, moved the Parsi 
fnend from his resolve, as he had plotted 
his marriage He had to choose between 
mamage and gomg to South Afnca, and 
he chose the former. But Parsi Eustom]i 
made amends for the broken resolve, and 
a number of Parsi sisters are now m a, king 
amends for the lady who helped m the 
breach by dedicatmg themselves to Khadi 
work I have therefore gladly forgiven 
that couple Sjt Deshpande had no tempt- 
ations of marriage, but he too could not 
come Today he is himself domg enough 
reparation for the broken pledge On my 
way back to South Africa I met one of 
the Tyebjis at Zanzibaa He also promised 
to come and help me, but he never came 
Mr Abbas Tyeb]i is atonmg for that 
offence. Thus none of my three attempts 
to mduce hamsters to go to South Africa 
boie any frmt 

In this connection 1 remember 
Mr Peston]! Padshah. I had been on 
friendly terms with him ever smce my 
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stay m England I fii’st met him m * 
Tegetanan lestaurant m London. I knew 
of hjs brother Mr. Baijorji Padshah by 
his reputation as a ‘crank. I had never 
met him, but hiends said that he was 
eccentric Out of pity for the horses he 
would not ride in tramcars he refused to 
take degrees in spite of a prodigious 
memory, he had developed an independent 
spmt, and he was a vegetarian, though 
a Paisi Pestonp had not qmte this 
reputation, but he was famous for his 
erudition even m London. The common 
factor between us however was vege- 
tarianism, and not scholarship in which 
it was beyond my power to approach 
hun 

I found him out again in Bombay. 
He was Prothonotary m the TH gb Court 
When I met hun he was engaged on 
his contnbution to a Higher Gujarati 
Dictionary There was not a Mend I 
had not approached for help in my 
South African work. Pestonji Padshah, 
however, not only refused to aid me, but 
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even advised me not to return to South 
Afnoa 

‘ It IS impossible to help you,’ he said. 
‘But I teU you I do not like even your 
gomg to South Afnca. Is there lack of 
work in our own country? Look, now, 
there is not a little to do for our language. 
I have to find out scientific words. But 
this IS only one branch of the work. 
T hink of the poverty of the land Our 
people m South Africa are no doubt m 
difficulty, but I do not want a man like 
you to be sacrificed for that work. Let 
us wm self-government here, and we 
shall automatically help our countrymen 
there. I know I cannot prevail upon you, 
but I will not encourage any one of your 
type to throw m his lot with you.’ 

I did not like this advice, but it 
increased my legaid for Mi Pestonji 
Padshah. I was struck with his love for 
the countiy and for the mother tongue 
The mcident brought us closer to each 
other. I could understand Ins pomt of 
view. But far from givmg up my work 
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m Soutli Africa, I becaxae firmer in my 
resolve. A patriot cannot afford to 
Ignore anv branch of service to the 
motherland And for me the test of the 
Gita was clear and emphatic- 

' Finally, this is better, that one do 
His own task as he may, even though he fail. 
Than take tasks not his own, though they seem good. 
To die performing duty is no ill; 

But who seeks other roads shall wander stiA’ 



I'HArTKh’ XXVIir 

1'OON‘A AND MADRAS 

S ill I’linn/' ‘•I kiU hiul in:ulo niy wny 
f.-i'-y. Sf) fioin Uoiiihiiy I went to 
I’onjia n<‘t'‘ IlicK* ttt'io two patdos. I 
\\nnt<(l tlu lii'lp of pt'oplu of cvriy ‘.hade 
of ojiinion Fu“-i 1 mot Lokainanva Tilak. 

]li< ‘i.ud 

‘Youaio qiiito lielit in fipckinj:? llio 
holp of all paitios. Theic can be no 
difiuonco of opinion on the South Afiican 
(pioslion. Bid jou jnnst have anon-party 
man foi 3’onr picsidcnt. Meet Professor 
Bliandarkai. He lias been taking no 
pait of late m any public movement. 
But tin's question might pos.sibly diaw 
him out Sec him and let me know what 
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he says I want to help j^ou tp ..the 
fullest extent Of couise you will meet 
me whenevei you hke I am at your 
disposal ’ 

This was my fiist meeting with the 
Lokamanya It levealed to me the seciet 
of his umque populaiity 

Next I met Gokhale I found him on 
the Feigusson College giounds He gave 
me an affectionate welcome, and his 
manner immediately won my heait With 
him too this was my fiist meetmg, and yet 
it seemed as though we weie lenewmg 
an old fiiendship Sii Phirozeshah had 
seemed to me hke the Himalaya, the 
Lokamanya like the ocean But Gokhale 
was as the Ganges One could have a 
lefieshing bath m the holy iiver The 
Himalaya was imscaleable, and one could 
not easily launch foith on the sea, but 
the Ganges mvited one to its bosom It 
was a ]oy to be on it with a boat and 
an oai. Gokhale closely exammed me. as 
a ■^choolmastoi would examine a candidate 
seeking admission to a school He told 
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me whom to approach and how to 
approach them. He asked to have a 
look at my speech. He showed me over 
the College, assm’ed me that he was 
always at my disposal, asked me to let 
him know the result of the interview 
with Dr Bhandarkar and sent me away 
exultantly happy. In the sphere of 
pohtics the place that G-okhale occupied 
m my heart durmg his hfe-time and 
occupies even now has been and is 
absolutely unique 

Dr. Bhandaikar received me with the 
wannth of a father. It was noon when 
I called on him. The very fact that I 
was busy seemg people at that hour 
appealed greatly to this mdefatigable 
savant, and ray msistence on a non-party 
man for the president of the meetmg had 
his ready approval which was expressed m 
the spontaneous exclamation, ‘ That’s it,’ 
‘That’s it’ 

After he had heard me out he said* 
‘Any one will tell you that I do not 
take part m politics But I cannot refuse 
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you Your case is so stiong and your 
industry is so admiiable, that I cannot 
decline to take part in yom meeting. 
You did well m consulting Tilak and 
Gokhale Please teU them, that I shall 
he glad to preside over the meeting to 
be held under the joint auspices of the 
two Sabhas. You need not have the 
time of the meeting from me. Any time 
that suits them will suit me. TVith this 
he bade me good-bye with congratulations 
and blessings 

"Without any ado this erudite and 
selfless band of workers in Poona held a 
meeting m an unostentatious little place 
and sent me away rejoicing and more 
confident of my misaon. 


I nest proceeded to iladras It was 


uild with enthusiasm. The Balasundaram 
incident made a profound impression on 
the meeting, ily speech was printed 
and was. for me, rairly long. But the 
audience fistened to every'" word with 
attennon. At the close of the meeting 
t ere was a regular run on the ‘ Green 
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Pamphlet’ I brought out a second and 
revised edition of 10,000 copies They 
sold like hot cakes, but I saw that it 
was not necessary to prmt such a large 
number. In my enthusiasm I had over- 
calculated the demand It was the 
Enghsh-speakmg public to which my 
speech had been addressed, and m Madras 
that class alone could not take the whole 
ten thousand 

The greatest help here came to 
me from the late Sjt. G- Parameshvaran 
PiUay, the editor of the Madras Standard. 
He had made a careful study of the 
question, and he often mvited me 
to his office and gave me guidance 
Sjt G Subrahmamam of the Etndu and 
Dr, Subrahmamam also were very S 3 nn- 
pathetic But Sjt G. Parameshvaran PiUay 
placed the columns of the Madras 
Standard entirely at my disposal, and I 
freely availed myself of the offer The 
meetmg m Paohaiappa Hall, so far as I 
can recollect, was with Dr, Subrahmamam 
m the chair 
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The affection showered on me by most 
of the friends I met and their enthusiasm 
foi the cause weie so great, that in spite 
of my havmg to communicate with them 
m Enghsh, I felt myself entirely at home 
"What banier is there that love cannot 
bleak’ 



GHAPTEE XXIX 

‘RETURN SOON’ 

F rom Madras I proceeded to Calcutta 
where I found myself hemmed m 
by difficulties I knew no one there. 
So I took a room in the Great Eastern 
Hotel Here I became acquamted with 
Mr. Ellerthoipe, a lepresentative of the 
Daily Telegraph He mvited me to the 
Bengal Club where he was staymg. He 
did not then realise, that an Indian could 
not be taken to the drawmg-room of the 
Club Having discoveied the restriction, 
he took me to his room He expressed 
his soiTow legarding this prejudice of 
the local Englishmen, and apologised to 
me for not havmg been able to take me 
to the drawing-room 
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I had, of course, to see Surendranath 
Banerji, the ‘ Idol of Bengal ' When I met 
him he vas surrounded by a number of 
fi lends He said: 

‘ I am afraid people wiU not take 
mterest in tout work As you know our 
difficulties here are by no means few. 
But you must try as best you can You 
will have to enhst the sympathy of 
ilahaiajas Hind you meet the representa- 
tives of the British Indian Association, 
You should meet Raja Sir Pyaiimohan 
Hukarji and Haharaja Tagore. Both are 
hberal-minded and take a fan shaie in 
pubhc work.' 

I met these gentlemen, but without 
success Both gave me a col^ leception, 
and said it was no easy thing to caU a 
public mcetmg m Calcutta and if anything 
could be done, it would practically all 
depend on Suiendranath Baneigi 

I saw that mv task was becoming 
more and more difficult I called at the 
office of the Amiita Bazar Painla The 
gentleman whom I met theie took me 
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to be a wandering Jew The Bangabasi 
went even one better. The editor kept 
me waitmg for an horn*. He had evidently 
many mterviewers, bnt he would not so 
much as look at me, even when he had 
disposed of the rest On my venturmg 
to broach my subject after the long wait, 
he said. ‘Don’t you see our. hands -are 
fuU? There is no end to the number of 
visitors hke you. You had better go. I 
am not disposed to listen to you.’ For a 
moment I felt offended but I qmckly 
understood the editor’s position. I had 
heard of the fame of the Bangabasi. I 
could see that there was a regular stream 
of visitors there And they were aU 
people acquamted with him His paper 
had no lack of topics to discuss, and 
South Africa was hardly known at that 
time 

However senous a grievance may be 
m the eyes of the man who suffers from 
it, he will be but one of the numerous 
people invadmg the editor’s office, (^each 
with a gnevance of his own.) How is the 
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editor to meet them all'’ Moieover, the 
aggiieYed party imagines that the editor 
IS a power m the land Only he knows 
that his powei can haidly travel beyond 
the threshold of his office But I was 
not discouraged I kept on seemg editois 
of othei papers As usual I met the 
Anglo-Indian editors also The Statesman 
and the Englishman leahsed the impoit- 
ance of the question I gave them long 
mtei views, and they published them m full 


ilr Sandeis, editoi of the Englishman, 
claimed me as his own He placed his 
office and papei at my disposal He 


even allowed me the hbeity of makmg 
whatever changes I hked m the leadmg 
aiticle he had vTitten on the situation, 
the proof of which he sent me m advance 
It IS no exaggeration to say, that a 
fnendship grew up between us He 
pioi^ed to lender me aU the help he 
wad, canrf out the p,„uuse to the 
e er an -ept on his coileapondence 
with me unta the tune when he wns 
seriously lU 
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Throughout my life I have had the 
privilege of many such friendships, which 
have sprung up qmte unexpectedly. What 
Mr. Sanders liked in me was my freedom 
from exaggeration and my devotion to 
truth. He subjected me to a searching 
cross-exammation before he began to 
sympathise with my cause, and he saw, 
that I had spared neither will nor pains 
to place before him an impartial state- 
ment of the case even of the white man 
m South Africa and also to appreciate it. 

My expenence has shown me, that we' 
wm justice quickest by rendermg justice 
to the other party. 

The unexpected help of Mr. Sanders 
had begun to encourage me to th mk, 
that I might succeed, after aU, in holdmg 
a pubhc meeting in Calcutta, when I 
received the foUowmg cable from Durban 
‘ Parliament opens J anuary. Ketum soon ’ 

So I addressed a letter to the press, 
m which I explamed why I had to leave 
Calcutta so abruptly, and set off for 
Bombay Before startmg I wired to the 
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Bombay agent of Dada Abdulla and Co . 
to arrange for my passage by tbe first 
possible boat to South Africa Dada 
Abdulla bad just then pm chased the 
steamship Com land and he insisted on 
my travelling on that boat, offering to 
take me and my family free of charge. 
I giatefuUy accepted the offer, and m 
the beginning of December I set sail a 
second time for South Africa now with 
my wife and two sons and the only son 
of my widowed sistei. Another steamship 
Naden also sailed for Durban at the same 
time The agents of the Company were 
Dada Abdulla and Co The total number 
of passengers these boats carried must 
have been about eight hundred, half of 
whom were bound for the Transvaal. 





The Story 

of 

My Experiments with Truth 


PART III 




CHAPTER I 

RUMBLINGS OF THE STORM 

T his was my first voyage with my 
wife and children I have often 
obseived m the course of this nanative, 
that on account of child mamages 
amongst middle class Hmdus, the husband 
wiU be hterate whilst the wife lemams 
practically unletteied A wide gulf thus 
separates them, and the husband has to 
become his wife’s teacher So I had to 
think out the details of the dress to be 
adopted by my wife and children, the 
food they were to eat, and the manners 
which would be suited to their new 
surroundings Some of the recollections of 
those days are amusing to look back upon. 
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A Hindu Mife regaids implicit obedi- 
ence to her husband as the highest 
religion A Emdn husband legards 
himself as loid and inastci of his wife 
who must ever dance attendance upon 
him 

I believed, at the time of which I am 
wntmg, that in oidei to look civilised, 
our diess and manneis had as far as 
possible to approximate to the European 
standard Because I thought only thus 
could we have some influence, and 
without influence it would not bo possible 
to serve the community 

1 therefore deteimmed the style of 
diess for my vrife and cbldren. How 


could I hke them to be known as 
Kathiawad Bamas? The Paisis used then 
to be regarded as the most civilised 
people amongst Indians, and so, when 
.he complete Emopean style seemed to be 
msmted vre adopted the Paisi style 
Accordmgly my wife wore the Paisi ^an 
e oys the Paisi coat and tiouseis 
Of course no one could be without shoes 
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and stockings It was long before my 
wife and children could get used to them 
The shoes cramped their feet and the 
stockings stank with perspiration The 
toes often got sore I always had my 
answers ready for all these objections 
But I have an impression, that it was 
not so much the answers as the force of 
authority that carried conviction They 
agreed to the changes m dress as there 
was no alternative In the same spirit 
and with even more reluctance they 
adopted the use of knives and forks 
When my infatuation for these signs of 
civdisation wore away, they gave up the 
kmves and forks. After havmg become 
long accustomed to the new style it 
was perhaps no less nksome for them to 
return to the ongmal mode But I can 
see today, that we feel all the beer and 
hghter for havmg cast off the tinsel of 
‘ civilisation ’ 

On board the same steamer with us 
were some relatives and acquamtances. 
These and othei deck passengers I 
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frequently met, because, fcbe boat 
belongmg to my cbent's fiiends, I was 
free to move about anywhere and every- 
where I hked 

Smce the steamer was makmg straight 
for Xatal, without calling at mtermediate 
ports, our voyage was of only eighteen 
days But as though to warn us of the 
coming real storm on land a terrible gale 
oveitook us, whilst we were only four 
days horn Natal December is a snmmei 
month of monsoon m the Southern 
hemispheie, and so gales gieat and 
small, aie qmte common m the Southern 
seas at that season The gale in which 
we were caught was so violent and 
piolonged that the passengers became 
alarmed It was a solemn scene All 
became one m face of the common 
danger They forgot then diffeiences, 
and began to think of the one and only 
God-ifu^almans Hmdus, Christians and 
all Some took various tows The 
captain also joined the passengers in 
their Players. He assured them all. that 
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thougli the storm was not without 
danger, he had had experience of many 
worse ones, and explained to them that 
a well-built ship could stand almost any 
weather But they were mconsolable. 
Every mmute were heard sounds and 
crashes which foreboded breaches and 
leaks. The ship rocked and rolled to 
such an extent, that it seemed as though 
she would capsize at any moment It 
was out of the question for any one to 
remam on deck ‘ His wiU be done ’ was 
the only cry on every hp So far as I 
can recollect we must have been m this 
phght for about twenty four hours. At 
last the sky cleared, the sun made his 
appearance, and the captam said, that 
the storm had blown over People’s 
faces beamed with gladness, and with 
the disappearance of danger disappeared 
also the name of God from their bps 
Batmg and drmkmg, smgmg and 
merrymaking agam became the order of 
the day The fear of death was gone, 
and the momentary mood of earnest 
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prayer gave place to maya^ There were 
of comse the usual namaz^ aud the 
prayers, yet they had uoue of the 
solemnity of that diead hour. 

But the storm had made me one wrth 
the passengers I had little fear of the 
storm, for I had had esqperience of surular 
ones I am a good sailor and do not get 
sea-sich So I could fearlessly move 
amongst the passengers bringing them 
comfort and good cheer, and conveying 
to them hourly reports of the captain. 
The friendship I thus formed stood me. 
as vre shall see. m very good stead. 

The ship cast anchor m the port of 
Dmban on the ISth or 19th of December. 
The Xaderi also reached the same day 

But the leal storm was stdl to come 


1 Ihe W m HMa pMosophy is nssrlv 

OF ‘celnroDi ® 

2 Tba rcsc.-ibrf tr sfc Etna. 



CHAPTER II 

THE STORM 


Y /E ®^p® 

W anchor m the port of Durban on 
or about the 18 th of December No 
passengers are allowed to land at any of 
the South Aincan ports before bemg 
subjected to a thorough medical examma- 
tion If the ship has any passenger 
suffermg from a contagious disease, she 
has to undergo a period of quarantme. 
A^ there had been plague in Bombay 
when we set sad, we feared lest we 
imght have to go through a brief 
quarantme Before the examination every 
ship has to fly a yeUow flag, which is 
lowered only when the doctor has 
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certified lier to be healthy Belatives 
and friends of passengers are allowed to 
come on board, only after the yellow 
flag has been lowered 

Accordingly our ship was flying the 
yellow flag, when the doctor came and 
examined us He ordered a five days’ 
quarantme, because m his opinion, plague 
germs took twenty three days at the 
most to develop Our ship was theiefore 
ordeied to be put in quarantine until the 
twenty third day of our sailing from 
Bombay. But this quarantme order had 
moie than health reasons behmd it 

The white residents’ of Durban had 
been agitatmg for our repatriation, and 
the agitation was one of the reasons foi 
the ordei Dada Abdulla and Co kept 
us legularly informed about the daily 
happenings m the town. The whites 
were holdmg monstei meetmgs every day 
They were addressing all kmds of threats 
and at tunes offering even mducements 
to Dada AbduUa and Co They were 
ready to indemnify the Company if both 
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?].< M!tj“ 'IhiuKi I"' •’••nl I'JU'lc, lint Diul.i 
’>ui (’i>. rot iho [K'()j»lo to 

K. of thio.Jts Sill til Aluliil Kaiitii 

li’i, A'liur "a*- tlfii till- jiiimaijinja: 

{■aitn'i of Jill' liiiii. Ill' wiK- •li'ti'uniiit'd 
\i\ I'n'or till' '-liui'- .it t'li* wluirf uml 
(»!>’• mb ilk Jill' pii'-M numv iit an\ co^.!, 
lb' iv.i't liailj '•oiiilimr ini' ilm.uli'il Iftli'i'- 
Fnrtmia;"l_\ tin' l.ito Sjt. Miiii'-uklilnl 

>'aa/.ir mji'' tlii-ii in Dm ban Inniii" pono 
til* lo to iiK'O’ ini' 111' MU'. I'.ipabli' -mil 
fi'.’ilr*-'. nul L'niilod till' Imlian roiniminity. 
'I'll! ir niKoi'.iti' Mr. Lanttliton wji'i an 
^•^llmlly fi’.uli"''' man. Hi* condi'iimoil tlir* 
(onihict of till' wliitfi ii'i.iilf’iit'. and 
ailvi>-oil tlif lommiuiiiv. not iiioioly as 
tlioir paid aihocato but nDo as (lion 
luio fiicnd 

Tims Dm ban had boconio t.lio f-oonc 
of an iinoiinal duel On one side there 
ivas a handful of pool Indians and a few 
of their English friends, and on the other 
weic ranged tlie white men, stiong m 
aims, in nuinbeib, in education and in 
wealth. They had also the backing of 
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the state foi the Xatal Gofernmenc 
openlv helped them Mr Harry nscombe 
tvho was tlie mo«t inihtential of the 
membeis of the Cabinet, openlv took part 
in their mectui£t« 

The real object of the quarantine 
was thus to coeice the passencers into 
returning to India bv somehow intimidating 
them 01 the Agent Companv. For now 
threats began to be addie'sed to u« also- 
‘ If you do not go back, voii will surely 
be pushed into the sea But if yon 
consent to letui-n you may eten get your 
passage money back. I constantly moved 
amongst my fellow passengers cheering 
them up I also sent messages of comfort' 
to the passengers of the s s Xar/en All 
of them kept calm and couiageous 
We arranged all sorts d games on 
the ship for the entertainment of the 
passengers On Christmas Day the captain 
i^ted the saloon passengers to dinner. 
The prmcipal among these were I and 
my anuly. In the speeches after dinner 
I spoke on Western civilisation. I knew 
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that this was not an occasion for a 
serious speech But mine could not be 
■otherwise I took part m the merriment, 
but my heart was m the combat that 
was going on m Durban For I was the 
real target There were two charges 
agamst me 

1 That whilst m India I had mdulged 
m unmerited condemnation of the Natal 
whites 

2 That with a view to swampmg Natal 
with Indians I had specially brought the 
two shiploads of passengers to settle 
there 

I was conscious of my responsibihty. 
I knew, that Dada Abdulla and Co had 
mcurred grave nsks on my account, the 
hves of the passengers were m danger; 
and by brmgmg my family with me I 
had put them hkewise m jeopardy 

But I was absolutely innocent I had 
mduced no one to go to Natal I did 
not know the passengeis when they 
embarked And with the exception of a 
couple of relatives, I did not know the 
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name and address of even one of tte 
hundreds of passengers on board Neither 
had I said, whilst in India, a word about 
the whites in Natal that I had not 
aheady said m Natal itself And I had 
ample evidence m support of all that I 
had said 

I therefore deplored the civilisation, 
of which the Natal whites weie the 
fiuit, and which they lepiesented and 
championed This civihsation had all 
along been on my mind, and I therefore 
offered my vie'R's concerning it in my 
speech before that little meeting The 
captain and other friends gave me a 
patient hearmg, and received my speech 
in the spirit m which it was made I do 
not know, that it m any way affected 
the comse of their hves, but afterwards 
I had long talks with the captain and 
other officers regarding the civihsation 
of the West I had in my speech 
described Western civilisation as being, 
mdike the Eastern, predommantly based 
on force The questioners pmned me to 
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my faith, and one of them, — the captain, 
so fai as I can recollect, — said to me 

‘ Supposmg the whites cany out their 
threats, how will you stand by your 
principle of non-violence?’ To which I 
replied ‘ I hope God will give me the 
courage and the sense to forgive them, 
and to lefiam fiom bimgmg them to law 
I have no anger agamst them. I am 
only Sony for them ignorance and their 
nariowness I know, that they smcerely 
believe that what they are doing today 
IS nght and proper. I have no reason 
therefore to be angry with them ’ 

The questioner smiled, possibly dis- 
trustfully 

Thus the days dragged on their weary 
way. "When the quarantme would termi- 
nate was still uncertam The Quarantme 
Officer said, that the matter had passed 
out of his hands, and that as soon as he 
had orders from the Government, he 
would permit us to land 

At last ultimatums were served on the 
passengers and me We were asked to 
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submit, if we would escape witb our 
lives In our reply the passengers and I 
both maintained our nght to land at Port 
Natal, and mtunated our determmation 
to enter Natal at any risk 

At the end of twenty three days the 
ships were peimitted to enter the harbour, 
and ordeis permittmg the passengers to 
land were passed 



CHAPTER HI 

THE TEST 

S O the ships were brought into the 
dock and the passengeis began to go 
ashore But Mr. Escombe had sent word 
to the captain that as the whites were 
highly enraged against me, and my life 
was in danger, I and my family should 
be advised to land at dusk, when the 
Port Supermtendent Mr. Tatum would 
escort us home The captam communi- 
cated the message to me, and I agreed 
to act accordmgly But scarcely half an 
hour after this Mr, Laughton came to the 
captam. He said ‘ I would like to take 
Mr Gandhi with me, should he have no 
objection As the legal adviser of the 
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Agent Company I tell you tliat you aie 
not bound to cairy out the message you 
have leceived from Mi.Escorabo After 
this he came to me, and said somewhat 
to this effect ‘If yon aie not afiaid, 
I suggest, that Mrs Gandhi and the 
children should diive to Mi Rustomji’s 
house, whilst you and I follow them on 
foot I do not at all bko the idea of youi 
entermg the city like a thief m the night 
I do not think theie is anj' fcai of any 
one hurtmg you Eveiythmg is qmetnow 
The whites have all dispeised But in 
any case I am convmced, that you ought 
not to enter the city stealthily ’ I readily 
agreed My wife and children diove 
safely to Mr Rustomp’s place With the 
captam’s permission I went ashoie with 
Mr. Laughton Mi Rustomji’s house was 
about two miles from the dock 

As soon as we landed, some youngsteis 
.recoded me and shouted, ‘Gandhi, 
4 About half a dozen men rushed 

e spot, and joined m the shoutmg. 

Laughton feared that the crowd 
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migM swell, and he hailed a nckshaw. 
I had never liked the idea of being in a 
nckshaw. This was to be my first 
expenence. But the youngsters would 
not let me get mto it They frightened 
the nckshaw boy out of his hfe, and he 
took to his heels. As we went ahead, 
the crowd contmued to swell, until it 
became impossible to proceed further. 
They first caught hold of Mr Laughton, 
and separated us Then they pelted me 
with stones, brickbats and rotten eggs 
Some one snatched away my turban, 
whilst others began to batter and kick 
me I fainted and caught hold of the 
front lailmgs of a house, and stood 
there to get my breath But it was 
impossible. They came upon me boxmg 
and battel mg. The wife of the Pohce 
Supermtendent, who knew me, happened 
to be passmg by. The brave lady came 
up, opened her parasol though there was 
no sun then, and stood between the 
crowd and me This checked the fury 
of the mob, as it was difficult for them 
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to delivei blows on me vnthout harmu^ 
Mrs Alexander 

Meanwhile an Indian youth who 
witnessed the incident had lun to the 
pohce station The Pohce Superintendent 
Ml Alexander sent a posse of men to 
nng me round, and escoit me safely 
to my destmation They airired m tune 
The pohce station lay on our way As 
we leached there, the Supermtendent 
asked me to take refuge m the station, 
but I gratefully declined the offer 
They are sure to quiet down when they 
leahse then mistake,’ I said ‘ I have 
trust m then sense of fairness ’ Escorted 
by the pohce I airived without fuithei 
haim at Mr Rustomp’s place I had 
iiuses all over, but no abrasions except 
m one place Dr Dadibai'joi, the ship’s 
doctor, who was on the spot, rendered 
the best possible help 

Tmet inside, but outside the 
S, We must have Gandhi ’ The 
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quick-sighted Police Superintendent was 
alieady theie trying to keep the crowds 
under control, not by threats but by 
humouring them But he was not entirely 
free from anxiety. He sent me a message 
to this effect ‘If you would save yom* 
friend’s house and property and also 
your family, you should escape from the 
house m disgmse, as I suggest.’ 

Thus on one and the same day I was 
faced with two contradictory positions. 
When danger to life had been no more 
than hnaginaiy, Mr. Laughton advised me 
to launch forth openly. I accepted the 
advice When the danger was quite real, 
another friend gave me contrary advice, 
and I accepted that too Who can say, 
whether I did so because I saw that my 
life was m jeopardy, or because I did not 
want to put my friend’s life and property, 
or the hves of my wife and children, m 
danger? Who can say for certain, that I 
was nght both when I faced the crowd m 
the first mstance bravely, as it was said, 
and when I escaped from it m disgmse'’ 
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It IS idle to adjudicate upon the right 
and wrong of incidents that have aheady 
happened It is useful to understand 
them and if possible, to learn a lesson 
hom them foi the future. It is difficult 
to sav foi ceitain how a particular man 
would act in a particular set of circum- 
stances We can also see that judging a 
man from his outward act is no more 
than a doubtful infeience inasmuch as it 
IS not based on sufficient data 

Be that as it may, the piepaiations 
for escape made me forget my mjmies 
As suggested by the Superintendent, I 
put on an Indian constable s uniform 
and wore on my head a Madrasi scarf 
wrapped lound a plate to seire as a 
helmet Two detectives accompamed 
me. one of them disgmsed as an Indian 
mcichant and with Ids face painted to 
ic=!emblc that of an Indian. I forget the 
di‘«cuise of the othei. We leached a 
nrntrhbommg shop by a by-lane, and 
making our way thiough the gunny bags 
piled in the godown, escaped by the 
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gate of the shop, and threaded our way 
through the crowd to a carnage, that 
had been kept for me at the end of the 
street In this we drove off to the same 
pohce station where Mr Alexander had 
offered me refuge a short tune before, 
and I thanked him and the detective 
officers 

Whilst I had been thus effectmg my 
escape, Mr. Alexander had kept the crowd 
amused by smgmg the tune 
‘ Hang old Gandhi 
On the sour apple tree’ 

When he was informed of my safe arrival 
at the police station, he thus broke the 
news to the crowd ‘ WeU, your victim 
has made good his escape through a 
neighbom'mg shop. You had bettei go 
home now ’ Some of them were angry, 
otheis laughed, some refused to beheve 
the story, 

‘WeU then,’ said the Supeimtendent, 
‘if you do not beheve me, you may 
appomt one or two lepiesentatives, whom 
I am ready to take mside the house If 
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they succeed m fin din g out G-andbi, I 
will gladly delivei him to you But if 
they fail, you must dispeise I am suie 
that you have no mtention of destioymg 
Ml Eustom]i’s house or of hai’mmg 
Mr Crandhi’s wife and children ’ 

The ciowd sent then lepiesentatives 
to search the house They soon returned 
with disappointmg news, and the ciowd 
bioke up at last, most of them admning 
the Supeiintendent’s tactful handling of 
the situation, and a few frettmg and 


The late Mi Ohamheilam, who was 
then Secietary of State foi the Colomes, 
Cabled asking the Natal Government to 


pioseoute my assailants Mi Escombe 
sent foi me, expressed his regret for the 
mjmies I had sustained and said' 
e eve me, I cannot feel happy over 
c east httle mjuiy done to your 

accept 

m? 

y suggestion favourably^ 
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these sad occurrences would not have 
happened If you can identify the 
assailants, I am prepared to arrest and 
prosecute them. Mr. Chamberlain also 
desires me to do so.’ 

To which I gave the following reply 

‘ I do not want to prosecute any one 
It is possible that I may be able to 
identify one or two of them, but what 
is the use of gettmg them punished^ 
Besides I do not hold the assailants to 
blame They were given to understand, 
that I had made exaggerated statements 
m India about the whites m Natal, and 
calumniated them If they beheved 
these reports, it is no wonder that they 
were enraged The leaders, and, if you 
wiU permit me to say so, you are to 
blame. You could have guided the people 
properly, but you also beheved Eeuter, 
and assumed that I must have mdulged 
in exaggeration I do not want to brmg 
any one to book. I am sure that when 
the truth becomes known, they will be 
sorry for then conduct.’ 
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‘ Would you TtiiTi d giving me this m 
wntmg?’ said Mr Escombe ‘Because I 
shall have to cable to Mr Chamberlam 
to that effect I do not want you to 
make any statement in haste You may, 
if you like, consult Mi Laughton and 
your other friends, befoie you come to 
a final decision I may confess, however, 
that if you waive the nght of bnngmg 
yom assailants to book, you will consider- 
ably help me m lestoimg quiet, besides 
enhancmg youi own reputation.’ 

‘ Thank you,’ said I ‘ I need not con- 
sult any one I had made my decision 
in the matter before I came to you It 
is my conviction, that I should not 
prosecute the assailants and I am 
prepared this moment to i educe my 
deciaon to wntmg ’ 

With this I gave him the necessary 
statement 



CHAPTER IV 

THE CALM AFTER THE STORM 

I had not yet left the pohce station, 
when, after two days, I was taken to 
see Mr Escombe Two constables were 
sent to protect me, though no such 
precaution was then needed. 

On the day of landing, as soon as the 
yellow flag was lowered, a representative 
of the Natal Advertisei' had come to 
interview me. He had asked me a 
number of questions, and m reply I had 
been able to lefute every one of the 
charges that had been levelled against 
me Thanks to Su* Phirozeshah Mehta, 
I had dehvered only written speeches in 
India, and I had copies of them all as 
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well as of mj- other wiitmgs I had 
given the mteinewer all this literature, , 
and showed him that m India I had said 
nothing which I had not already said m 
South Africa m stronger language I had 
also shown him that I had had no hand 
in bimging the passengeis of the Courland 
and Kaderi to South Africa. Many of 
them weie old residents and most of 
them far from wanting to stay in iNatal, 
meant to go to the Transvaal In those 
days the Tiansvaal offered better prospects 
than Katal to those conung in search of 
wealth, and most Indians, therefore, 
piefeired to go theie 

This interview and my refusal to 
piosecute the assailants, produced such a 
piofound impiession. that the Europeans 
of Durban were ashamed of their conduct 
The pi ess declared me to be innocent and 
condemned the mob. Thus the lynchmg 
ultimately proved to be a blessmg for 
me. that is foi the cause It enhanced 
t e prestige of the Indian commumty in 
outh Africa, and made my work easier. 
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In three or four days, I went to my 
house and it was not long befoiel settled 
down again. The incident added also to 
my professional practice. 

But if it enhanced the prestige of the 
community, it also fanned the flame of 
piejudice agamst it As soon as it was 
proved, that the Indian could put up a 
manly fight, he came to be regarded as 
a danger Two biUs were mtroduced m 
the Natal Legislative Assembly, one of 
them calculated to affect the Indian 
trader adversely, and the other to impose 
a strmgent restiiction on Indian immi- 
gration Fortunately the fight for the 
franchise had resulted m a decision to the 
effect, that no enactment might be passed 
against the Indians as such, that is to 
say that the law should make no 
distmctions of colour or race. The 
language of the bfils above mentioned 
made them apphcable to all, but their 
object undoubtedly was to impose further 
restrictions on the Indian residents of 
Natal 
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The bills consideiably inci eased my 
public work, and made the community 
more ahve than evei to their sense of 
duty They weie tianslated into Indian 
languages and fully explained so as to 
bimg home to the community then subtle 
nnphcations "We appealed to the Colonial 
Secretary but he lefused to inteifeie and 
the bills became law 


Pubhc work now began to absoib 
most of my time Sjt Mansukhlal is’aazai. 
^ho, as I have said, was already m 
urban, came to stay with me, and as 
e gave his time to public work, he 
lightened my burden to some extent 
Sheth Adam]i Miyakhan had, in my 
absmce, discharged his duty with gieat 
^ had mci eased the membei ship, 
and added about £1.000 to the coffers 
a he Katal Indian Congress The 
awake^g caused by the bills, and the 
agam^t tha paasangas I 
apnea] aeconnt by malmg an 

mI Jr “4 taids, wiiob 

My desire was 
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to secure for the Congress a permanent 
fund, with which it might procure 
property of its own, and then carry on 
its work out of the rent of the property 
This was my first expenence of managmg 
a pubhc mstitution. I placed my proposal 
before my co-workers, and they welcomed 
it The property that was purchased, was ^ 
leased ou t, and the rent was enough to 
meet the cm-rent expenses of the Congress 
The property was vested m a strong 
body of trustees and is still there today, 
but it has become the source of much 
mtemecme quanellmg with the result, 
that the rent of the property now 
accumulates m the court. 

This sad situation developed after my 
departure from South Africa, but my 
idea of havmg permanent funds for pubhc 
mstitutions underwent a change, long 
before this difference arose. And now 
after considerable experience with the 
many pubhc mstitutions which I have 
managed, it has become my firm convic- 
tion, that it IS not good to lun pubhc 
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institutions on peimanent funds. A 
permanent fund caiiies m itself the seed 
of the moral faU of the institution A 
pubhc institution means an mstitution 
conducted with the appioval of, and from 
the funds of the pubhc When such an 
institution ceases to have public support, 
it forfeits its light to exist Institutions 
mamtamed on peimanent funds aie often 
found to ignore pubhc opinion, and aie 
frequently responsible for acts contrary 
to it In our country we expeiience this 
at every step Some of the so-called 
religious trusts have ceased to render any 
accounts The trustees have become the 
owners and are responsible to none. I 
have no doubt that the ideal is for pubhc 
institutions to live, like nature, horn day 
to day. 


The institution that fails to win pubhc 
s^port has no right to exist as such 
6 subscriptions, that an institution 
anm^y receives, are a test of its 
anty and the honesty of its 
management, and I am of opinion, that 
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eveiy institution should submit to that 
test. 

But let no one misunderstand me. 
My remarks do not apply to the bodies 
wbicb cannot, by their very natm'e, be 
conducted without permanent bmldmgs. 
What I mean to say is, that the cmrent 
expenditm-e should be found from 
subscriptions voluntarily received from 
year to year. 

These views were confirmed durmg 
the days of the Satyagraha m South 
Afiica That magnificent campaign 
extendmg over six years was carried on 
without permanent funds, though lakhs 
of lupees were necessary for it I can 
recollect times, when I did not know 
what would happen the next day, if no 
subscriptions came in. But I shall not 
anticipate the future events The reader 
will find the opinion expressed above 
amply borne out m the coming narrative. 



CHAPTEK V 

EDUCATION OF CHIIDREN 

'V^JTSK^ I landed at Duiban in January 
W 1897, I bad three children with me. 
my sisters son ten years old. and my 
own sons nine and five years of age. 
"Where was I to educate them? 

I could have sent them to the schools 
for European children, but only as a 
matter of &vour and exception- Xo other 
Indian children were allowed to attend 
them. For these there were schools 
established by Christian missions, but I 
was not prepared to send my children 
there, as I did not like the education 
imparted in those schools For one thing, 
the medium of instruction would he only 
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English, or perhaps incorrect Tamil or 
Hin di, ■which too could be arranged not 
without difficulty. I could not possibly 
put up with this and other disadvantages 
In the meantime I was making my 
O'wn attempt to teach them. But that 
was at best uTegular _and I. could not 
get ho ld of a s mtab le_ Gujarati teacher. 

I was at my wits’ end I advertised 
for an Enghsh teacher, who would teach 
the children imdet_jiiy ..direction Some 
regular mstruction was to be given them 
by this teacher, and for the rest they 
should be satisfied with what httle I 
could give them irregularly. So I engaged 
an English governess on £7 a month. 
This went on for some time, Jbut.not 
tQ^my„satisfaction The boys acquired 
some knowledge of Gujarati through my 
conversation and mtercom’se ■with them, 
which was strictly m the mother-tongue 
I was loath to send them back to India, 
for I beheved even then that young 
children should not be separated from 
then parents The education, that children 
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natuTaHj" imbibe in a ^icll-ordered house- 
hold is impossible to obtain in hostels 
I therefore kept my children with me. I 
did send my nephew and eldei son to be 
educated at residential schools in India 
foi a few months but I soon had to 
recall them. Later the eldest son. long 
after he had come of age. broke away 
from me and went to India to join a 
High School m Ahmedabad. I have an 
impression, that the nephew was saiisGod 
with what I could give him. Unfortunately 
he died in the prime of youth after a 
brief illness The other three of my sons 
have never been at a public school, though 
they did get some regular schoohng in 
an improvised school which. I started for 
the children of Satyagrahi parents m 
South Africa 

These experiments were all inadequate. 
I could not devote to the children all the 
toe I had wanted to give them, ily 
inability to give tkem enough attention 
and other unavoidable canses prevented 
me from providing them with the literaiy 
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education I had desued, and all my sons 
have had complaints to make against me 
m this mattei. Whenever they come across 
an M A or a B A , or even a matiiculate, 
they seem to labour under the handicap 
of a want of school education 

Nevertheless I am of opmion, that if 
I had msisted on their bemg educated, 
somehow, at public schools they would 
have been deprived of the teaming that 
can be had only at the school of experi- 
ence, or from constant contact with the 
parents, I should never have been free, as 
I am today, from anxiety on then’ score, 
and the artificial education that they 
could have had m England or South 
Africa, tom from me, would never have 
taught them the simplicity and the spirit 
of service, that they show in their hves 
today, while then' aitificial ways of hvmg 
might have been a serious handicap m 
my public work. Therefore, though I 
have not been able to give them a 
literary education either to then* or to 
my satisfaction, I am not quite sure, as I 
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look back on my past years, that I have 
not done my duty by tkem to tlie best 
of my capacity. Nor do I regret not 
haTmg sent them to public schools I 
hare always felt that the undesuable 
traits I see today m my eldest, son are an 
echo rather, of my own undisciplined and 
unformulated early life I regard that 
time as a period of half-baked knowledge 
and indulgence. It coincided with the 
most impiessionable years of my eldest 
son and natuiaUr he has refused to 
regard it as my time of indulgence and 
mesperience. He has on the contrary 
beheved that that was the biightest 
period of my life, and the changes 
effected latei have been due to delusion, 
miscalled enlightenment And well he 
might Why should he not think, that 
my eaiher years represented a period of 
awakening, and the later years of radical 
change, years of delusion and egotism® 
Often have I been confronted with various 
posers from friends: What harm had 
there been if I had given my boys an 
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academical education? What nght had I 
thus to clip then- unngs ? Why should I 
have come m the way of their taking 
degiees and choosmg then- own careers ? 

I do not thmk, that there is much 
pomt m these questions I have come m 
contact with numerous students I have 
tiled myself or through others to impose 
my educational ‘fads’ on other children 
too and I have seen the results thereof 
Theie are a number of young men today 
whom I know contemporaneous with my 
sons, and I do not thmk man to man 
they aie any better than my sons, oi that 
my sons have much to leain from them. 

But the ultimate result of my experi- 
ments IS m the womb of the future My 
object m discussmg this subject here 
IS, that a student of the history of 
civilisation may have some measure of 
the difference between disciphned home 
education and school education, and also 
of the effect produced on children through 
changes introduced by parents m their 
lives The purpose of this chaptei is also 
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to show the lengths to which a Totary 
of tiuth IS diiven by his espeninents mth 
tiuth, as also to show the votaiy of liberty 
how many aie the saciifices demanded by 
that stem goddess. Had I been bhnd to 
a sense of self-iespect, and allowed myself 
to be satisfied with harmg foi my childien 
the education that othei childien could 
not get, I should ceitamly have given 
them a hteiaiy education, but depnved 
them of the object-lesson m hberty and 
self-iespect that I gave them at the cost 
of the hteiaiy tiainmg And wheie a 
choice has to be made between liberty 
and learning, who will not say that the 
foimer has to be piefeiied a thousand 
tunes to the lattei ’ 

The youths, whom I called out m 1920 
from those citadels of slavery, — them 
schools and colleges, — and whom I advised 
that it was far bettei to lemam unlettered 
and bleak stones for the sake of liberty 
than to go in foi a literary education m 
the chams of slaves, wiU probably be 
able now to trace my advice to its somce. 



CHAPTER VI 

SPIRIT OF SERVICE 

M y profession progressed satisfactorily, 
but that far from satisfied me. The 
question of further simplifymg my life 
and of domg some concrete act of service 
to my feUowmen bad been constantly 
agitatmg me, when a leper came to my 
door. I bad not got tbe heart to dismiss 
him with a meal. So I offered him 
shelter, dressed his wounds, and began 
to look after him. Bat I could not go 
on like that mdefimtely. I could not 
afford, and I lacked the will, to keep 
him always with me. So I sent bun to 
the Government Hospital for indentured 
labourers 
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But I was still ill at ease I lonped 
for some liumamtamn woik of a peima- 
nent natuio Dr. Booth as the head of 
the St Aldan’s ^Mission He was a kind- 
heaited man, and tioatcd his patients 
fiee Thanks to Parsi Kustomji s. chanties, 
it was possible to open a small chaiitable 
hospital undei Di Booth s chaige I felt 
stiongly inclmed to seivo as a nurse in 
this hospital The w’oik of dispensing 
medicmes took fiom one to two horns 
daily, and I made up my mind to find 
that time horn my offico-woik. so as to 
be able to fill the place of a compounder 
m the dispensary attached to the hospital 
Most of my professional woik was chamber 
woik, conveyancmg and arbitiation I of 
course used to have a few cases in the 
magistxate’s com-t, but most of them 
weie of a non-contioversial character, and 
Mr Khan who had foBowed me to South 
Africa, and was then hving with me, 
undertook to take them if I was absent 
So I found tune to serve in the smaU 

ospital This meant two hours eveiy 
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morning mcludmg tlie tune taken m 
gomg to and from tke hospital This 
work brought me some peace. It consisted 
in ascertaining the patient’s complamts, 
laying the facts before the doctor and 
dispensing the prescriptions It brought 
me m close touch with suffermg Indians, 
most of them mdentured Tamil, Telugu 
or North India men 

The experience stood me m good 
stead, when durmg the Boer War I 
offered my services for nursing the sick 
and wounded soldieis 

The question of the rearmg of children 
lad been ever before me I had two 
sons bom m South Afnca, and my semce 
m the hospital was useful to me m solvmg 
the question of their upbrmgmg. My 
mdependent spirit was a constant source 
of trial to me. My wife and I had decided 
bo have the best medical aid at the tune 
of her delivery, but if the doctoi and the 
nmse weie to leave us m the lurch at 
the light moment, what was I to do® 
Then the nuise had to be an Indian. 
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And the difficvilty of getting a tiamed 
Indian nurse m South Africa can be 
easily imagined fiom the similar difficulty 
m India So I studied the things necessaiy 
foi safe laboui. I lead Dr. Tiibhuvandas 
book, dfc-ne Shikhaman — Advice to a 
mothei. — and I nmsed both my cluldien 
accoidmg to the instructions given in the 
book, tempered here and theie by such 
espeiience as I had gained elseivhere 
The services of a nurse were availed of, 
— not moie than two months each time — 
chiefly for helpmg my wife, and net 
for taking caie of the babies which I 
did myself , 

The birth of the last child put me to 
the severest test The ti avail came on 
suddenly The doctor was not immediate^ 
available and some tune was lost m fetch| 
mg the midwife Even if she had been 
on the spot, she could not have helped 
delivery I had to see through the safe 
dehvery of the baby. My caiefol study oi 
the subject in Dr. Tribhuvandas’ woik wa^ 
of inestimable help I u'as not nervous j 
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I am convinced that foi the piopei 
upbiinmni!: of childicn the parents ought 
to have a gencial knowledge of the caie 
and mnsing of babies. At eveiv stop I 
have seen the advantages of my caieful 
study of the subject. My children would 
not have enjoyed the general health that 
they do today, had I not studied the 
.subject and tinned my knowledge to 
account. We laboui under a soit of 
supeistition, that the child has nothing to 
learn dining the fiist five yeais of its 
life On .the contrary the fact is, that 
the child never learns m after life what it 
does m its fiist five years The education 
of the child begins with conception The 
physical and mental states of the parents 
at the moment of conception are re- 
produced in the baby Then dming the 
peiiod of piegnancy it contmues to be 
affected by the mothei’s moods, desires and 
temperament, as also by her ways of life. 
After birth the child imitates the parents, 
and for a considerable number of years 
entirely depends on them for its growth ^ 
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The couple who lealises these things 
nil nevei have sexual union for the 
uLfihnent of their lust, but "will unite 
inlr when they desire issue. I think it 
s the height of ignorance to believe, that 
he sexual act is an independent function 
lecessaiy like sleeping or eating The 
ivorld depends foi its existence on the 
ict of geneiation and as the world is the 
plav-giound of G-od and a leflection of 
Eis glory, the act of geneiation should 
be contioUed foi the oideied giowth of 
the woild He who lealises tills, ivill 
contiol his lust at any cost will equip 
himself with the knowledge necessaiy for 
the physical, mental and spintual well- 
bemg of his piogeny and give the benefit 
of that knowledge to posteiity 



I 

CHAPTER Vn 

BRAHMACHARYA — I 


reach the stage m this story 
VV when I began seriously to think of 
taking the bralmacharya vow I had 
been wedded to a monogamous ideal ever 
smce my marriage, faithfulness to my 
wife bemg part of the love of truth But 
it was m South Africa, that I came 
to realise the importance of observmg 
brahmacharya even with respect to my 
wife I cannot defimtely say what 
circumstance or what book it was, that 
set my thoughts m that direction, 
but I have a recollection, that the 
predommant factor was the mfluence 
of Raychandbhai, of whom I have 
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already vnitten I can still lecall a 
conversation that I had with him On 
one occasion I spoke to him in high 
praise of Mrs Gladstone's devotion to her 
husband I had lead somewhere, that 
Sirs Gladstone insisted on preparmg tea 
foi Hr. Gladstone even m the House of 
Commons, and that this had become 
a rule in the life of this illustiious 
couple whose actions were governed 
by regulaiity I spoke of this to the 
poet and mcidentally eulogised conjugal 
love ‘TThich of the two do you pnze 
more,’ asked Eaychandbhai, * the love of 
klrs Gladstone foi her husband as his 
■wife, or her devoted service inespective of 
her 1 elation to Mr Gladstone? Supposmg 
she had been his sister, or his devoted 
servant, and had ministeied to him with 
the same attention, what would you have 
said? Do we not have instances of such 
devoted sisteis oi servants? Supposing 
you had found the same loving devotion 
m a male servant, would you have 
cen pleased in the same way as in 
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Mrs. Grladstone’s case ? Just examine the 
view-pomt suggested by me ’ 

Rayohandbhai was himself manied I 
have an impression, that at the moment 
his words sounded hai'sh, but they gripped 
me irresistibly The devotion of a servant 
was, I felt, a thousand tunes more praise- 
worthy than that of a wife to her husband 
There was nothmg surpnsmg m the wife’s 
devotion to her husband, as there was 
an mdissoluble bond between them. The 
devotion was perfectly natural But it 
lequned a special effort to cultivate equal 
devotion between master and servant. 
The poet’s point of view began gradually 
to grow upon me. 

What then, I asked myself, should 
be my relation with my wife? Did my 
faithfulness consist m makmg my wife 
the instrument of my lust? So long as 
I was the slave of lust, my faithfulness 
was worth nothmg To be fan to my 
wife, I must say that she was never the 
temptress It was theiefoie the easiest 
thmg for me to take the vow of 
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brahmachaiya if only I willed it It was 
my weak will oi lustful attachment that 
was the obstacle 

Even after my conscience had been 
loused m the matter I failed twice I 
failed, because the motive that actuated 
the effoit was none the highest. My 
main object was to escape having moie 
childien Whilst m England I had read 
something about contiaceptives I have 
aheady lefeired to Di. Allinson's birth" 
contiol propaganda m the chapter on 
Vegetal lamsm If it had some temporal y 
effect on me, Mr.HiIls opposition to 
those methods and his advocacy of 
internal effoit as opposed to outward 
means in a word of self-control had a 
far greater effect which m due time came 
to be abidmg Seemg, therefore that I 
did not desue more children I began to 
strive after self-control. There was end- 
less difficulty m the task We began 
ro sleep in separate beds I decided to 
retne to bed only after the days work 
Dad left me completely exhausted. All 
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these efforts did not seem to bear much 
frmt, but when I look back upon the 
past, I feel that the final resolution was 
the cumulative effect of those unsuccessful 
strivmgs 

The final lesolution could only be 
made as late as 1906 Satyagraha had' 
not then been started I had not the 
least notion of its coming I was practi- 
smg m Johannesburg at the time of the 
Zulu ‘ EebeUion ’ m Natal, which came 
soon after the Boer Wai I felt, that I 
must offer my services to the Natal 
Government on that occasion The offer 
was accepted, as we shall see m another 
chapter But the work set me furiously 
thmkmg m the duection of self-control, 
and accordmg to my wont I discussed 
my thoughts with my co-workers It 
became my conviction, that procreation 
and the consequent care of chddien were 
mconsistent with pubho service I had to 
break up my household at Johannesburg 
to be able to serve during the ‘ Eebelhon ’ 
Withm one month of offeimg my sei vices, 
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I had to give up the house I had so 
carefully fuimshed I took my wife and 
chddien to Phoenrs and led the Indian 
ambulance coips attached to the Natal 
foices Duimg the difficult maiches that 
had then to be perfoimed, the idea flashed 
upon me, that if I wanted to devote my- 
self to the service of the community m 
this manner, I must relmquish the desire 
for children and wealth, and must live 
the hfe of a vanaprastha,— oi one letued 
from household cares 

The ‘ Rebelhou ’ did not occupy me 
for more than six weeks, but this biief 
period proved to be a veiy important 
epoch m my life The importance of 
vows giew upon me moie cleaily than 
ever before I leahsed, that a vow fai 
from closmg the door to real freedom 
opened it Up to this tune I had not 
met with success because the wiU had 
been lackmg, because I had had no faith 
m myself, no faith m the grace of God, 
and theiefore my mmd had been tossed 
on the boisterous sea of doubt I realised, 
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that in refusing to take a vow man was 
drawn mto temptation, and. that to 
he bound by a vow was hke a passage 
from libertinism to a real monogamous 
marriage, ‘ I beheve in effort, I do not 
want to bmd myself with vows ’ is the 
mentality of weakness and betrays a 
subtle desire for the tbmg to be avoided. 
Or where can be the difficulty m making 
a final decision ? I vow to flee from the 
serpent which I know will bite me, I 
do not simply make an effort to flee 
from him I know that mere effort may 
mean certam death Mere effort means 
ignorance of the certam fact, that the 
serpent is bound to kill me The fact, 
therefore, that I could rest content with 
an effort only, means that I have not 
yet clearly realised the necessity of 
definite action ‘But supposing my views 
are changed in the future, how can I 
bmd myself by a vow ? ’ Such a doubt 
often deters us But that doubt also 
betrays a lack of clear perception, that 
a particular thing must be renounced. 
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That IS why Nishkulanand has sung: 

Renimaahon mthout aversion is not lasting' 

^Where therefore the desire is gone, a 
vow of renunciation is the natuial and 
inevitable fruit 



CHAPTER VIII 

BRAHMACHARYA-n 

A fter mi discussion and mature 
deliberation I took the vow in 1906. 
I had not shared my thoughts with my 
wife until then, but only consulted her 
at the tune of takmg the vow. She had 
no objection But I was hard put to it 
in making the final resolve I had not 
the necessary strength How was I to 
control my passions? The ehmmation of 
carnal relationship with one’s wife seemed 
then a strange thmg But I launched 
forth with faith m the sustammg power 
of God. 

As I look back upon the twenty yeai’s 
of the vow, I am filled with pleasure and 
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vrondennent The moie oi less successful 
piactice of self*contiol had been coing ou 
since 1901 But the fiecdom and joy 
that came to me aftei taking the yoiv 
had nevei been expeiienccd bcfoie 190G 
Befoie the toiv I had been open to bemg 
oveieome by temptation at any moment 
Kow the Tov was a sme shield against 
temptation The great potentiahty of 
brahmachai'ya daily became raoi e and 
moie patent to me The tow was taken 
when I was m Phoenix As soon as I 
was free fiom ambulance woik I went 
to Phoenix, whence I had to letum to 
Johannesbmg In about a month of 
my returnmg theie, the foundation of 
Satyagraha was laid. As though unknown 
to me, the brahviacharya tow had been 
prepaimg me foi it Satyagraha had 
not been a pieconceiTed plan. It came 
on spontaneously, without my haTing 
Willed it But I could see, that aU my 
pre^ous steps had led up to that goal. 

n cut down my heavy household 
expenses at Johannesbmg and gone 
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to Ptoeiux, to take, as it were, the 
irahmacharya vow. 

The knowledge that a perfect observ- 
ance of brahmacharya means reahsation 
of brahman, I did not owe to a study of 
the Shastras. It slowly grew upon me 
with experience. The shastnc texts on 
the subject I read only later in life. 
Every^^d ^v of the vow has taken m e 
neare^ the kno wledge, that m brahma- 
chatya^ Jb ,e3~EEe~' protec tion oFthe 
the mmd and the soul. Eor brahmacharya 
was now no process of hard penance, it 
was a matter of consolation and joy. 
Every day revealed a fresh beauty in it 

But if it was a matter of ever 
mcreasmg joy, let no one beheve, that it 
was an easy thmg for me Even while 1 1 
am past fifty six years, I leahse how hard j 
a thing it IS Every day I realise more 
and more that it is like walkmg on the 
sword’s edge, and I see every moment] 
the necessity for eternal vigdance 

Control of the palate is the fiist 
essential m the observance of the vow. 
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I found that complete contiol of the 
palate made the observance very easy, 
and so I now pursued my dietetic 
experiments not merely from the vege- 
tarian’s but also from the brahmadhan’s 
pomt of view As the result of these 
experiments I saw that t he brahuuichan ’s 
f o^od should be hmited, simple , spiceless, 
and, if possible, uncooked 

Six years of experiment have showed 
me, that the brahmachan’a ideal food is 
flesh fruit and nu ts The immunity fiom 
passion, that I enjoyed when I hved on 
this food, was unknown to me after I 
changed that diet BrahmachaTya needed 
no effort on my part m South Afnca 
when I lived on fruits and nuts alone 
It has been a mattei of very great effort, 
ever smce I began to take milk How I 
had to go back to mdk bom a bmt diet 
Will be considered m its proper place tt 
IS enough to observe heie, that I have 
not the least doubt, that m* diet makes 
the irahmaeharya yp^ difficult~ to~^bseEye 
Eet no one deduce from this,' liat'^aU 
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brahmachans must give up milk. The 
effect on brahmacharya of different kinds 
of food can be determined only after 
numerous experiments I have yet to 
find a frmt substitute for milk which is 
an equally good muscle-builder and easily 
digestible The doctors, vaidyas and 
hakims have alike failed to enlighten me 
Therefore though I know milk to be 
partly a stimulant, I cannot, for the tune 
bemg, advise any one to give it up 

As an external aid to brahmacharya, 
fastmg IS as necessary as selecti on and 
restriction m diet SooVerpowermg are 
the senses, that they can be kept under 
control only when they are completely 
hedged m on all sides, fiom above and 
from beneath It is common knowledge, 
that they aie powerless without food, and 
so fastmg undertaken with a view to 
control of the senses is, I have no doubt, 
very helpful With some, fastmg is of no 
avail, because assummg that mechanical 
fastmg alone will make them immune, 
they keep them bodies without food, but 
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feast their minds upon all sorts of 
dehcacies, thinking all the while as to 
what they will eat and what they will 
dimk aftei the fast terminates Such 


fasting helps them m contioUing neither 
palate nor lust Fastin g is useful, w hen 
_^d^c(K)pei^es with _staning_ body, 
fhaJ~ 5 ^o say when it cultivates » 
distaste for the objects that are denied 


to the body Mmd is at the ioq^of__all 
sens ^Iity Fasting theTefore has a limited 
nse^lor a fastmg man may contmue to 
be swayed by passion. But it may be 
said that extinction of the sexual passion 


18 as a lule impossible without fasting, 
which may be said to be indispensable 
foi the observance of brahmacharya 
8 ny aspiiants after brahnacJiari/a fad. 
ecause m the use of theii other senses 
ey want to cairy on as those who are 
not brahmacham Their effort is therefore 
entical with the effort to expeiience 
racing cold of winter in the scoiching 
sj^er months Theie should be a clear 
0 ween the life of a brakmachari 
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and of one who is not. The resemblance 
that there is between the two is only- 
apparent. The distmction ought to be 
clear as dayhght Both use their eyesight, 
but whereas the brahmachan uses it to see 
the glories of God, the other uses it to see 
the fnvohty around him Both use their 
ears, but whereas the one hears nothmg 
but praises of God, the other feasts his 
ears upon nbaldry. Both often keep late 
hours, but whereas the one devotes them 
to prayer, the other fritters them away 
in wild and wasteful mirth Both feed 
the inner man, but the one only to keep 
the temple of God m good repair, and 
the other gorges himself and makes the 
sacred vessel a stmking gutter Thus 
both hve as the poles apart, and the 
distance between them will grow and not 
dimmish with the passage of time 

J^ahTnad ior ya means co nt rol of the 
senses jn Jihoug ht, word and deed Every 
day I have been leahsmg more and more 
the necessity for restraints of the kmd I 
have detailed above. There is no limit to 
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the possibilities of renunciation, even as 
theie IS none to those of bmhmacharya 
Such brahmacharya is impossible of 
attainment by limited effoit Foi many, 
it must lemam only as an ideal An 
aspuant aftei brahmatliarya will always be 
conscious of his shoitcommgs will seek out 
the passions hngeiing in the inneimost 
recesses of his heart and mil incessantly 
stiive to get lid of them So long os 
tho ught is not under complete ^ratiol 
of the wiH _ ^rahma chafy a' in its fulness 
1^ ab^nt InToluntaiy tliought is an 
affection of the mmd, and cnibmg of 
thought theiefoie means cmbing of the 
mmd which is even moie difficult to cuib 
Jhan the wmd Nevertheless the existence 
of God withm makes even contiol of the 
mmd possible Let no one thmk that it 
IS impossible because it is difficult It is 

and it IS no wondei that 
e highest efibit should be necessary to 
I attam it 

But It was aftei coming to In^a that 

roa sed that such brahmachai'ya was 
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impossible to attain by mere human 
effoit Until then I had been labouring 
under the delusion, that frmt diet alone 
•would enable me to eradicate aU passions, 
and I had flattered myself with the behef 
that I had nothmg more to do 

But I must not anticipate the chapter 
of my struggles Meanwhile let me make! 
it clear, that those, who desire to observe 
iraJiTiiacharya with a -Tiew to reahsmg 
God, need not despair, provided them 
faith m God is equal to them confidence 
m them own effort 

"it ?gl II 

‘ The sense-objects turn away from an 
abstemious soul, leaving the rehsh behmd 
The rehsh also disappears with the reahsa- 
tion of the Highest Therefore Bfis 
name and His giace aie the last resources 
of the aspnant after moksha This truth 
came to me only aftei my retmn to 
India 


1 The Bhagaiad Giia, 2-59 



CHAPTEE IX 

SIMPLE UFE 

I liad stalled on a life of ease and 
comfoit but the experiment was shoifc* 
lived Although I had furnished the 
house with care, yet it failed to have 
any hold on me So no sooner had I 
launched foith on that life, than I began 
to cut down expenses The washeiman's 
bill was heavy and as also he was by no 
means noted for his punctuality, even 
two to three dozen shirts and collais 
proved msufficient foi me Collais had 
to be changed daily and shuts if not 
^y, at least every alternate day This 
meant a double expense, which appealed 
me unnecessary So I eijuipped myself 
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Avitli a washing outfit to save it. I bought 
a book on washing, studied the art and 
taught it also to my wife This no doubt 
added to my woik, but its novelty made 
it a pleasure. 

I shall never forget the first collar 
that I washed myself I had used more 
starch than necessaiy, the iron had not 
been made hot enough and for fear of 
bmnmg the collar I had not pressed it 
sufficiently The result was, that, though 
the collar was fau’ly stiff, the supei’fluous 
staich continually dropped off it I went 
to couit with the coUar on, thus mvitmg 
the lidicule of brother barristers, but 
even in those days I could be impervious 
to ridicule 

‘ Well,’ said I, ‘ this is my first experi- 
ment at washmg my own collars and 
hence the loose starch But it does 
not trouble me and then there is the 
advantage of piovidmg you with so much 
fun ’ 

‘ But surely there is no lack of 
laundries here 9 ’ asked a fnend 
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‘ The laundry bill is very heavy,’ said 
I ‘The chaige for washing a collar is 
almost as much as its piice, and even 
then there is the eternal dependence on 
the washerman I prefei by fai to wash 
my thmgs myself.’ 

But I could not make my friends 
appreciate the beauty of self-help In 
course of time I became an expert 
washeiman so far as my own woik 
went, and my washing was by no 
means infeiior to laundry washing My 
collars were no less stiff oi shmy than 
otheis 


When Gokhale came to South Afiica, 
he had with him a scarf which was a 
pt from Mahadeo Govmd Ranade He 
reasmed the memento with the utmost 
le and used it only on special occasions 
G sue occasion ^vas the banquet given 
IS honour by the Johannesbmg 

“4 

i-endV possible to 

m Imt V"* “4 get it beck 

“tao I otered to try my art 
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‘ I can trust to your capacity as a 
lawyer, but not as a wasberman,’ said 
G-okbale ‘Wbat if you should soil it? 
Do you know what it means to me ? ’ 
With this he narrated, with much joy, 
the story of the gift I still msisted, 
guaranteed good work, got his permission 
to iron it, and won his certificate After 
that I did not mmd if the lest of the 
world refused me its certificate 

In the same way as I freed myself 
from slavery to the washerman, I threw 
off dependence on the barber AU people 
who go to England learn there at least 
the art of shavmg, but none, to my 
knowledge, learn to cut their own hair I 
had to learn that too I once went to 
an Englis h hair-cutter in Pretoria He 
contemptuously lefused to out my hair. 
I certainly felt hurt, but immediately 
purchased a pair of clippers and out my 
hair before the muTOi I succeeded more 
or less m outtmg the fiont hah, but I 
spoiled the back The fiiends in the 
court shook with laughter. 
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‘ "Wliat’s wrong with your hair, Q-andhi’ 
Eats have been at it ’ 

‘ No The white baiber would not 
condescend to touch my black hau,’ said 
I, ‘sol prefeiied to cut it myself, no 
matter how badly’ 

The reply did not smpiise the fiiends 
The baiber was not at fault m havmg 
refused to cut my hau There was every 
chance of his losmg his custom, if he 
should seive black men We do not 
allow oui baibers to seive oui untouchable 
biethien I got the reward of this in 
South Afiica, not once, but many tunes, 
and the conviction that it was the pumsh- 
ment for our own sms saved me from 
becoming angiy 

The extreme forms, m which my 
passion for self-help and simphcity ulti- 
mately expressed itself, will be described 
m their piopei place The seed had been 
long sown It only needed watermg 
to take root, to flowei and to fiuctify, 
and the watermg came m due course 



CHAPTEE X 

THE BOER WAR 

I must skip many other experiences of 
the period between 1897 and 1899 and 
come straight to the Boer War. 

When the war was declared, my 
peisonal sympathies were all with the 
Boers, but I beheved then, that I had 
yet no right, in such cases, to enforce my 
indi\ridual convictions I have mmutely 
dealt with the inner struggle regardmg 
this m my history of the Satyagraha m 
South Africa, and I must not repeat the 
argument here I mvite the curious to 
turn to those pages. Suffice it to say, 
that my loyalty to the British rule drove 
me to participation with the Bntish m 
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that wai I felt, that if I demanded 
lights as a Biitish citizen, it was also my 
duty, as such to paiticipatc m the defence 
of the British Empue I held then, that 
India could achieve hci complete emanci- 
pation only vMthm and through the Biitish 
Empue So I collected togethei as many 
comrades as possible, and vsnth veiy gieat 
difficulty got their sei vices accepted as 
an ambulance coips 

The aveiage Enghshman beheved, that 
the Indian was a coward incapable of 
takmg nsks, oi looking beyond his 
immediate self-mteiest 3Iany Enghsh 
friends, theiefoie, threw cold water on my 
plan But Di Booth suppoited it whole- 
heartedly He tiained us in ambulance 
work "We secured medical ceitificates of 
fitness for semce jMr. Laughton and the 
late Ml Escombe enthusiastically supported 
the plan, and we apphed at last for 
service at the front The Government 
^^®^tbfully acknowledged om appheation, 
ut said that our services were not then 
needed 
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I would not rest satisfied, however, 
with this refusal Through the introduction 
of Dr. Booth, I called on the Bishop of 
Natal There were many Christian Indians 
in our corps The Bishop was delighted 
with my proposal, and promised to help us 
m gettmg our services accepted 

Time too was workmg with us The 
Boer had shown more pluck, determmation 
and bravery than had been expected, and 
our services were ultimately needed 

Our corps was 1,100 strong, with nearly 
40 leaders. About three hundred were 
free Indians, and the rest mdentured 
Dr Booth was also with us The corps 
acqmtted itself well Though our work 
was to be outside the firmg fine, and 
though we had the protection of the Eed 
Cross, we were asked at a ciitical moment 
to serve withm the firmg hne The 
reservation had not been of our seekmg 
The authonties did not want us to be 
withm the range of fire The situation 
however was changed after the repulse at 
Spion Kop, and Greneral BuUer sent the 
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message, that, though we weie not bound 
to take the iisk, G-oveinment would be 
thankful, if we would do so, and fetch 
the wounded horn the field We had no 
hesitation, and so the action at Spion 
Kop found us working within the fiimg 
hue Duimg these days we had to 
march from twenty to twenty five miles a 
day, bearmg the wounded on stretchers 
Amongst the wounded we had the 
honour of caiiymg soldieis like Geneial 
Woodgate 

The corps was disbanded after sis 
weeks seivice Aftei the reveises at 
Spion Hop and Vaalkiaiiz, the Biitish 
Commandei-m-Chief abandoned^ the at- 
tempt to leheve Ladysmith and othei 
places by summary piocedure, and decided 
to pioceed slowly, awaitmg leinforcements 
nom England and India 


Om humble work was, at the moment, 
muc ^plauded, and the Indians’ prestige 
was en anced The newspapeis published 

laudatoiy rhymes with the refram, ‘We 

aic sons of Empire aftei all ’ 
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General Buller mentioned with appre- 
ciation the work of the corps m his 
despatch, and the leaders were awarded 
the War Medal 

The Indian community became better 
organised I got mto closer touch with 
the mdentured Indians There came a 
greater awakenmg amongst them, and the 
feehng that Hmdus, Musahnans, Christians, 
Tanulians, Gujaratis and Sindhis were 
aU Indians, and children of the same 
motherland, took deep root amongst 
them. Every one beheved that the 
Indians’ gnevances were now sm’e to be 
redressed At the moment the white 
man’s attitude seemed to be distmctly 
changed The relations formed with the 
whites dunng the war were of the 
sweetest We had come m contact with 
thousands of tommies They were friendly 
with us, and weie thankful to us for 
being there to seiwe them 

I cannot forbear from recordmg a 
sweet remmiscence of how human nature 
shows itself at its best m moments 
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of tiial We were marching towards 
Chievely Camp. where Lieutenant Eoherts, 
the son of Lord Roberts, had recerved a 
mortal wound Our corps had the honour 
of carrymg the body from the field It 
was a sultry day, — the day of our march 
Every one was thrrstmg for water. There 
was a tmy brook on the way where we 
could slake our thirst. But who was to 
dnnk first? We had proposed to come 
in after the tonumes had finished But 
they would not begin first, and urged us 
to do so, and for a while a pleasant 
competrtion went on for grTmg precedence 
to one another 



CHAPTER XI 

SANITARY REFORM AND FAMINE RELIEF 

I T has always been impossible for me to 
reconcile myself to any one member 
of the body pohtic remaimng out of use. 
I have always been loathe to hide, or 
conmve at, the weak pomts of the com- 
mumty, or to press for its rights without 
havmg purged it of its blemishes. There- 
fore, ever smce my settlement in Natal, 
I had been endeavourmg to clear the 
community of a charge, that had been 
levelled agamst it, not without a certain 
amount of truth The charge had often 
been made that the Indian was slovenly 
m his habits and did not keep his house 
and surroundmgs clean The prmcipal 
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men of the community had theiefore 
aheady be^un to put then houses in 
Older, but house-to-house mspection 'was 
undei taken only when plague was repoited 
to be immment m Diuban This was 
done aftei consulting and gaming the 
appioral of, the city fatheis. who had 
desired oui co-opeiation Om- co-operation 
made woik easiei for them and at the 
same tune lessened oui hardships. I'm, 
whenerei there is an oiithieak of epi- 
demics, the executive, as a general lule, 
get impatient, take excessive measmes 
and behave to such as may have inclined 
their displeasine ■with a heavy hand The 
community saved itself horn this oppression 
by volnntaiily taking sanitaiy measures 
But I had some bitter experiences. I 
saiv that I could not so easily count on the 
help of rile community m getting it to do 
its own duty, as I could in claiming for it 
nghts At some places I met with insults, 
at others with pohte indifference It was 
0 much for people to bestu themselves 
keep their sunoundmgs clean. To 
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expect them to find money foi the work 
was out of the question. These experiences 
taught me, better than ever before, that 
without infinite patience, it was impossible 
to get the people to do any work. It is the 
reformer who is anxious for the reform, 
and not society from which he should ex- 
pect nothing better than opposition, abhor- 
rence and even mortal persecution. Why 
may not society regard as retrogression 
what the reformer holds dear as life itself? 

Nevertheless the result of this agitation 
was, that the Indian community learnt to 
recogmse more or less the necessity for 
keepmg their houses and envn’onments 
clean I gamed the esteem of the autho- 
rities They saw, that though I had made 
it my busmess to ventilate grievances 
and press for rights, I was no less keen 
and msistent upon self-purification. 

There was one thing, however, which 
still remamed to be done, namely, the 
awakenmg m the Indian settler of a sense 
of duty to the motherland. India was 
poor, the Indian settler went to South 
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Afiica in seaich of wealth, and he was 
bound to contnbute part of his earnings 
foi the benefit of his countiymen in the 
horn of their adveisity This the settler 
did durmg the teinble famines of 1897 
and 1899 They contributed handsomely 
foi famme lehef, and moie so in 1899 than 
m 1897 We had appealed to Enghshmen 
also foi funds, and they had lesponded 
well Even the mdentured Indians gave 
their shaie to the contiibution, and the 
system mauguiated at the tune of these 
fammes has been contmued ever smce, 
and we know that Indians m South Afiica 
nevei fail to send handsome contiibutions 
to India m times of national calamity 
Thus service of the Indians m South 
Afiica evei revealed to me new imph- 
cations of truth at every stage Truth is 
like a vast tree, which yields more and 
more fimt, the more you nmtuie it The 
fiecpei the search m the mme of truth, 
the nchei the discovery of the gems 
uned theie, m the shape of openmgs for 
an cvci greater variety of service. 



CHAPTER XII 

RETURN TO INDIA 

O N my relief from war-duty I felt, that 
my work was no longer m South 
Afnca but m India. Not that there was 
nothing to be done m South Afnca, but 
I was afraid that my main busmess might 
become merely money-makmg. 

Friends at home weie also pressmg 
me to return, and I felt that I should 
be of more service in India. And for 
the work m South Africa, there weie, 
of comse, Messrs Khan and Mansukhlal 
Naazar So I requested my co-workers to 
lelieve me. After veiy great difficulty 
my request was conditionally accepted, 
the condition bemg that I should be 
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leady to go back to South. Aiiica if, 
withm a year, the community should 
need me I thought it was a difficult 
condition, but the love that bound me 
to the commumty made me accept it 

‘ The Lord has bound me 
With the cotton-thread of love, 

I am His bondslave* 

sang Muabai And for me, too the 
cotton thiead of lore that bound me to 
the commumty was too stiong to bieak 
The voice of the people is the voice 
of God, and here the voice of fiiends 
was too real to be lejected I accepted 
the condition, and got then peimission 
to go 

At this tune I was mtunately coimected 
only with Natal The Natal Indians 
bathed me with the nectar of love 
Faiewell meetmgs weie aiianged at every 
place, and costly gifts weie piesented 
to me. 

Gifts had been bestowed on me befoie 
when I retmaied to India m 1899, but 
this time the farewell was oveiwhehnmg. 
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The gifts of course included things in 
gold and silver but there were articles 
of costly diamond as weU 

What light had I to accept all these 
gifts ? Acceptmg them, how could I 
persuade myself, that I was servmg the 
commumty without remuneration AH 
the gifts, esceptmg a few from my 
clients, were purely for my service to 
the community, and I could make no 
diffeience between my chents and co- 
workers, for the chents also helped me in 
my pubho work 

One of the gifts was a gold necklace 
worth fifty gumeas, meant 'for my wife 
But even that gift was given because of 
my pubhc work, and so it could not be 
separated from the rest. 

The evenmg I was presented with the 
bulk of these thmgs I had a sleepless 
mght I walked up and down my room 
deeply agitated, but could find no solution 
It was difficult for me to forego gifts 
worth hundreds, it was more difficult to 
keep them 
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And CTeiL if I could keep them, what 
about my children,^ What about my 
wife^ They were bemg tiamed to a hfe 
of service, and to an undeistandmg that 
service was its own lewaid 

1 had no costly ornaments m the 
house, we had been fast simplifyin g om' 
hfe How then could we affoid to have 
gold watches How could we affoid to 


wear gold chains and diamond imgs^ 
Even then I was eshoitmg people to 
conquei the infatuation foi yewelleiy 
What was I now to do with the jewelleiy 
that had come upon me'* 


I decided that I could not keep these 
things I drafted a lettei, cieatmg a 
trust of them m favom of the commumty 
and appomtmg Paisi Eustomji and 
others trustees In the mormng I held a 
consultation with my wife and childien 
an finally got nd of the heavy mcuhus 
I knew that I should have some 
“Acuity m persuadmg my wife, and 
i was sure that I should have none 
ar as the children weie concerned 
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So I decided to constitute them my 
attorneys 

The children readily agreed to my 
proposal. ‘We do not need these costly 
presents, we must return them to the 
commumty, and should we ever need 
them, we could easily purchase them,’ 
they said 

I was dehghted. ‘Then you ,will 
plead with mother, won’t you ? ’ I asked 
them 

‘Certainly,’ said they. ‘That is our 
busmess. She does not need to weai* the 
ornaments. She would want to keep 
them for us, and if we don’t want them, 
why should she not agree to part with 
them ’ 

But it was easier said than done 

‘ You may not need them,’ said my 
wife ‘ Yom’ children may not need them. 
Cajoled, they will dance to yom’ tune 
I can understand yom not penmttmg 
me to wear them But what about my 
daughters-m-law ? They will be sm'e to 
need them. And who knows what will 
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happen to-morrow? I would be the last 
person to part with gifts so lovingly 
given" 

And thus the tonent of aigument 
went on. reinfoiced, in the end, by tears. 
But the children were 'adamant And I 
was unmoved. 

I mildly put m: 'The childien have 
yet to get manied. We do not want 
to see them manied young. When they 
are grown np. they can take care of 
themselves. And surely we shall not have, 
for our sons, brides who are fond of 
ornaments And if after all. we need to 
provide them with ornaments. I am theie 
Ton will ask me then ’ 

'Ask yon? I know you by this time 
Ton deprived me of my ornaments, you 
would not leave me in peace with them. 
Pancy you offering to get ornaments for 
the daughters-in-law ! Ton who are trying 
to make sadhits of my boys from today! 
^o. the ornaments trill not be returned. 

d pray what nght have von to mv 
necklace?" 
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. ‘But,’ I rejoined, ‘is the necklace 
given you for your semce or for my 
service ’ ’ 

‘ I agree But service rendered by you 
IS as good as rendered by me I have 
toiled and moiled for you day and mght. 
Is that no semce ^ You forced all and 
sundry on me, making me vreep bitter 
tears, and I slaved for them ’ ’ 

These were pomted thrusts, and some 
of them went home But I was determined 
to return the ornaments I somehow 
succeeded m extorting a consent from 
her The gifts received m 1896 and 1901 
were aU letm-ned. A trust-deed was 
prepared, and they were deposited with 
a bank, to be used for the semce of the 
community, accoiding to my wishes or to 
those of the trustees. 

Often, when I was m need of funds 
for public purposes, and felt that I 
must draw upon the tiust, I have 
been able to laise the lequisite amount, 
leavmg the trust money intact The 
fund is still there bemg opeiated upon 
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m times of need, and it has legularly 
accumulated 

I have never since regietted the step, 
and as the years have gone by, my wife 
has also seen its wisdom. It has saved 
us horn many temptations 

I am defimtely of opimon that a pubhc 
woiker should accept no costly gifts 



CHAPTER XIII 

IN INDIA AGAIN 

S O I sailed for home Mauutius was 
one of the ports of call, and as 
the boat made a long halt there, I 
went ashore and acquamted myself 
faiz’ly well with the local conditions. 
For one night I was the guest of Sir 
Charles Biuce, the G-overnor of the 
Colony. 

Aftei reaching India I spent some 
time in gomg about the country. It was 
the year 1901 when the Congress met 
at Calcutta under the presidentship of 
Mr. ( now Sir ) Dmshah Wachha. And 
I of course attended it It was my 
first experience of the Congress. 
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From Bombay I taavelled in the same 
tram as Sir Phirozesbah Hebta. as I 
had to speak to him about conditions in 
South Africa I knew the kingly style 
m which he lived. He had engaged a 
special saloon for himself, and I had 
orders to take my opportunity of speaking 
to him by travellmg in his saloon for one 
stage I, theiefore went to the saloon 
and reported myself at the appointed 
station. With him were Hi. Wachha, and 
Ml. (now Su) Chimanlal Setalvad They 
were discussing pohtics. As soon as 
Sir Phuozeshah saw me. he said. “ G-andhi, 
It seems nothmg can be done for you. 
Of comse we will pass the resolution you 
want But what rights have we in our 
omi countiy ? I beheve that so long as 
we have no power m our own land, you 
cannot fare better m the Colonies ’ 

I was taken aback, ili Setalvad 
seemed to concur m the view Mr Wachha 
east a pathetic look at me 

I tiled to plead with Sir Phirozeshah, 
mt it was out of the question for one 
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like me to prevail upon the uncrowned 
kmg of Bombay. I contented myself 
with the fact, that I should be allowed 
to move my resolution. 

‘You “will of com’se show me the 
resolution,’ said Mr. Wachha, to cheer me 
up. I thanked him, and left them at the 
next stop 

So we reached Calcutta The President 
was taken to his camp with great eclat 
by the Reception Committee I asked a 
volunteer where I was to go He took 
me to the Ripon College, where a number 
of delegates were bemg put up Fortune 
favoured me. Lokamanya was put up in 
the same block as I. I have a recollection 
that he came a day later. 

And as was natural, Lokamanya would 
never be without his darbar. Were I a 
pamter, I could pamt him as I saw 
him seated on his bed, — so vmd is the* 
whole scene m my memory. Of the 
numberless people that called on him, I 
can recollect today only one, namely, 
the late Babu Motilal Ghose, editor of 
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the Amrita Baza)' PatrUm. Their loud 
laughter, and their talks about the 
tnong-doings of the ruling race cannot 
be foi gotten 

But I propose to examine in some 
detail the appomtments in this camp. 
The volunteers were clashing against one 
another. You asked one of them to do 
somethmg. He delegated it to another, 
and he in his turn to a third, and so on; 
and as for the delegates, they tvere 
neithei heie nor there 

I made fnends trith a few volunteers. 
I told them some thmgs about South 
Afnca and they felt somevrhat ashamed. 
I tried to bring home to them the secret 
of seivice They seemed to understand, 
but service is no mushroom growth. It 
presupposes the will first, and then ex- 
perience There was no lack of will on 
the part of those good simple-hearted 
young men. but their experience was nil. 
The Congress would meet three days 
every year, and then go to sleep. IVh'at 
training could one have out of a three 
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days’ show once a year^* And the dele- 
gates were of a piece with the volunteers 
They had no better or longer training 
They would do nothing themselves, 
‘Volunteer, do this,’ ‘Volunteer, do that,’ 
were their constant ordeis. 

Even here I was face to face with 
untouchabihty m a fair measure The 
Tamihan kitchen was far away from the 
rest To the Tamil delegates even the 
sight of others, whilst they were dmmg, 
meant pollution So a special kitchen 
had to be made for them m the College 
compound, walled m by wicker-work It 
was full of smoke which choked you. 
It was a kitchen, dmmg room, washroom, 
aU m one, — a close safe with no outlet 
To me this looked like a tiavesty of 
Varnadharma^ If, I said to myself, there 
was such untouchabihty between the 
delegates of the Congiess, one could well 
imagme the extent to which it existed 
amongst their constituents. I heaved a 
sigh at the thought 

1 Duties of the font fundomentnl divisions of Hindu Society 
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Theie was no Innit to insanitation. 
Pools of watei weie eveiyvrlieie Theie 
weie only a few latimes and the 
recollection of their stink still oppi esses 
me I pointed it out to the volunteers 
They said pointblank ‘ That is not onr 
■woik. it is the scavengei s woik ’ I asked 
for a hioom The man staled at me in 
wondei I piocmed one and cleaned the 
latrine But that tras for mvself The 
rush was so gieat. and the latiines weie 
so few, that they needed fiequent cleaning 
but that was more than I could do So 
I had to content myself with simply 
ministering to myself And the otheis 
did not seem to mmd the stench and 
the dut 

But that was not aU Some of the 
delegates did not sci uple to use the 
veiandahs outside then looms foi calls of 
nature at night In the mommg I 
^mted out the spots to the volunteers 
No one was ready to undeitake the 
c eaning, and I found no one to shaie 

ne honour with me of doing it Conditions 
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have since considerably unproved, but 
even today thoughtless delegates are not 
wanting, who disfigui’e the Congress camp 
by committmg nuisance wherever they 
choose, and all the volunteers aie not 
always leady to clean up after them 
I saw, that if the Congress session 
were to be prolonged, conditions would 
be qmte favourable for the outbreak of 
an epidemic 



CHAPTEE XIT 

CLERK AND BEARER 


T hebe were yet two days for the 
Congress session to begin. I had 
made ttp my mmd to offer my serrices 
to the Congress office in order to gain 
some experience. So as soon as I had 


firrrshed the daily ablntions on aniTal at 
Calcutta. I proceeded to the Congress 
office 

Babn Bhapendranath Basu and 
Sjt. Ghoshal were the secretaries I went 
to Bhnpenbabn and offered my services. 
He looked at me, and said: ‘i have no 
work, birt possibly Ghodralbabn might 

ave something to give yon. Please go 
to him 
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So I went to him He scanned me, 
and said with a smile . ‘ I can give you 
only clerical work. Will you do it^”’ 

‘ Ceitainly,’ said I ‘ I am here to 
do anythmg that is not beyond my 
capacity ’ 

‘ That IS the light spirit, young man,’ 
he said. Addressing the volunteers who 
smTounded him, he added, ‘ Do you heai’ 
what this young man says ^ ’ 

Then tm*mng to me he proceeded 
‘ Well then, here is a heap of letters for 
disposal. Take that chau’ and begin. As 
you see, hundreds of people come to see 
me What am I to do Am I to meet 
them, or am I to answer these busybodies 
mundatmg me with letters ^ I have no 
clerks to whom I can entrust this work. 
Most of these letters have nothmg m 
them, but you will please look them 
through. Acknowledge those that are 
worth it, and refer to me those that 
need a considered reply’ 

I was dehghted at the confidence 
leposed m me 
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S]fc. Ghoslial did not know me, when 
he gave me the woik Only later did he 
enqmie about uiy ciedentials. 

I found my woik very easy,— the 
disposal of that heap of conespondence 
I had done with it m no time, and 
S]t Ghoshal was veiy glad He was 
talkative He would talk away for hours 
together When he leaxut somethmg 
from me about my histoiy, he felt lathei 
Sony to have given me clerical work 
But I leassmed him 

‘ Please don’t woiry What am I 
before you® You have giown gray m 
the service of the Congress, and aie 
as an elder to me I am hut an 
inespenenced youth You have put me 
under a debt of obligation by entiustmg 
me with this work Por I want to do 
Congress woik, and you have given me 
the rare opportumty of undeistandmg the 
details To tell you the truth,’ said 
]t Ghoshal, ‘that is the pioper spmt 
u young men of today do not leahse 
f course I have known the Congress 
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Since its birth. In fact I may claim a 
certain share with Mr Hume m hringmg 
the Congress into bemg’ 

And thus we became good friends. 
He msisted on my havmg my lunch 
with him. 

Sjt Grhoshal used to get his shirt 
buttoned by his bearer I volunteered to 
do the bearer’s duty, and I loved to do 
it, as my regard for elders was always 
great When he came to know this, he 
did not mmd my domg little acts of 
personal service for him. In fact he was 
delighted Askmg me to button his shirt, 
he would say, ‘ You see, now, the 
Congress secretary has no tune even to 
button his shirt He has always some 
work to do’ Sjt Grhoshal’s naivete 
amused me, but did not create any 
dislike m me for service of that nature. 
The benefit I received from this service 
is incalculable 

In a few days I came to know the 
workmg of the Congress I met most of 
the leaders, I observed the movements of 
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stalwarts like Gokhale and Smendranatli. 
I also noticed the huge waste of time 
there I observed too with soitow even 
then, the prominent place that the 
Enghsh language occupied m our affairs 
Theie was httle regard for economy of 
energy More than one did the woik of 
one, and many an important thing was 
no one's busmess at all. 

Critical as my mmd was in observing 
these thmgs, theie was enough chaiity in 
me and so I always thought that it 
might, after all, be unpossible to do 
better m the circumstances, and that 
saved me from undervaluing any work 



CHAPTER XV 

IN THE CONGRESS 

I N the Congress at last The immense 
pavihon and the volunteers in stately 
array, as also the elders seated on the 
dais, overwhelmed me I wondered where 
I should be m that vast assemblage 
The presidential address was a book 
by itself To read it from cover to cover 
was out of the question Only a few 
passages were therefore read 

After this came the election of the 
Subjects Committee Gokhale took me 
to the Committee meetings 

Sir Phn’ozeshah had of course agi'eed 
to admit my resolution, but I was 
wondermg who would put it before the 
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Subjects Committee, and when For 
tbeie weie lengthy speeches to every 
lesolution, all m English to boot, and 
eveiy lesolution had some well-known 
leader to back it Mme was but a feeble 
pipe amongst those veteran diums, and 
ns the mght was closmg m, my heait 
beat fast The lesolutions coming at the 
fag-end were, so far as I can recollect, 
rushed through at light ning speed. Every 
one was hmiymg to go It was 11 o’clock. 
I had not the coinage to speak. I had 
aheady met Gokhale who had looked at 
my resolution So I drew near his chair 
and whispered to him ‘ Please do some- 
thmg for me ’ He said ‘ Your lesolution 
is not out of my mmd You see the way 
they are rushing thiough the resolutions. 
But I will not allow youis to be passed 
over’ 

So we have done^’ said Su Phuoze- 
shah Mehta 

ho, no, there is still the lesolution 
on South Africa Mr, Gandhi has been 
waiting long,’ cned out Gokhale. 
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‘ Have you seen the resolution ? ’ asked 
Su’ Phirozeshah, 

‘ Of course ’ 

‘ Do you hke it ^ ’ 

‘ It IS quite good ’ 

‘Well then, let us have it, Grandhi.’ 

I read it trembling 
Gokhale supported it 
‘ Unanimously passed,' cried out every 
one 

‘ You wih have five minutes to speak 
to it, G-andhi,’ said Mr Wachha 

The procedure was far from pleasing 
to me. No one had troubled to understand 
the resolution, every one was m a hurry 
to go, and because G-okhale had seen the 
resolution, it was not thought necessary 
for the rest to see it or understand it ' 
The morning found me wonying about 
my speech. What was I to say in five 
mmutes? I had prepared myself fairly 
well, but the words would not come to 
me- I had decided not to read my 
speech but to speak ex tempore. But the 
facility for speaking that I had acquired 
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m South Afiica seemed to have left me 
foi the moment 

As soon as it was tune foi my 
lesolution, ill Wachha called out my 
name I stood up. My head was reelmg. 
I lead the lesolution somehow. Some 
one had prmted and distiibuted amongst 
the delegates copies of a poem he had 
written m piaise of foieign emigiation 
I read the poem and lefened to the 
grievances of the settleis in South Afiica 
Just at this moment Mi-Wachha lang 
the bell I was sure I had not yet spoken 
for five mmutes I did not know, that 
the bell was rung m order to warn me 
to fimsh m two mmutes moie I had 
heard others speak for half an hour or 
three quaiteis of an hour, and yet no bell 
was i-ung for them I felt hurt, and sat 
down no sooner than the bell was rung 
But my childlike mtellect thought then, 
that the poem contamed an answer to 
Su Phuozeshah^ There was no question 
about the passmg of the resolution In 

1 See Cliapter xm, PaagBiph SaoonS 
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those days there was hardly any difference 
between visitors and delegates Every 
one raised his hand and all resolutions 
passed unanimously. My resolution also 
fared m this \vise, and so lost all its 
importance for me. And yet the very 
fact, that it was passed by the Congress, 
was enough to delight my heart. The 
knowledge, that the impnmaiur of the 
Congress meant that of the whole country, 
was enough to dehght any one 



CHAPTER XVI 

LORD CURZOUPS DARBAR 

T he Congiess was ovei, but as I bad 
to meet the Chamber of Commerce, 
and ranous people m connection with 
work m South Africa I stayed in 
Calcutta for a month Rather than stay 
this tune in a hotel, I aiianged to get 
the lequued mtioduction foi a loom in 
the India Club Among its membeis were 
some piominent Indians, and I looked 
forward to gettmg into touch with them 
and interesting them in the woik in 
South Afiica Gokhale frequently went 
to this Club to play bilhaids, and when 
he knew, that I was to stay m Calcutta 
for some time, he invited me to stay 
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\vifcli him I thankfally accepted the 
invitation, but I did not th ink it proper 
to go theie by myself. He waited for a 
day or two, and then took me personally 
He discovered my reseive, and said 
‘ G-andhi, you have to stay in the country, 
and this soit of reserve will not do You 
must get mto touch with as many people 
as possible. I want you to do Congress 
woik’ 

I shall record here an mcident in the 
India Club, before I proceed to talk of 
my stay with Gokhale 

Lord Curzon held his darbar about 
this time Some Eajas and Maharajas 
who had been invited to the darbar 
were members of the Club. In the 
Club I always found them wearing 
fine Bengalee dhotis and shirts and 
scarfs On the darbar day they put on 
trousers befittmg khansamas^ and sh m i n g 
boots I was pamed and mquired 
of one of them the reason for the 
change 

1. « e. Waiters 
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‘ "We alone know our own unfortunate 
condition We alone know the insults 
we have to put up with, m oidei that we 
may possess oui wealth and titles’ he 
rephed 

‘ But what about these khansama 
tmbans and these shining boots I 
asked 

‘ Do you see any difPeience between 
khmisamas and us^ he rephed, and 
added, ‘they aie our Uiansamas, we are 
Lord Cui2on’s khansamQs If I weie to 
absent myself from the levee I should 
have to suffer the consequences If I 
weie to attend it in my usual dress it 
would be an offence And do you tlnuk 
I am gomg to get any opportumty there 
of talkmg to Lord Curzon? Not a bit 
of it ' ’ 

I was moved to pity for t.bfs plain- 
spoken fnend 

This remmds me of another darbar 

At the time when Lord Haidmge laid 
the foundation stone of the Hindu 
university there was a darbar There 
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were Eajas and Maharajas of course, but 
Pandit Malaviyaji specially mvited me 
also to attend it, and I did so 

I was distressed to see the Maharajas 
bedecked like women, — silk pyjamas and 
silk adhkans, pearl necklaces round their 
necks, bracelets on their wrists, pearl 
and diamond tassels on their turbans, and 
besides all this, swords with golden hilts 
hanging from their waist-bands, 

I discovered, that these were insignia 
not of them royalty, but of their slavery. 
I had thought, that they must be 
wearmg these badges of impotence of 
their oivn free wiU, but I was told, 
that it was obhgatory for these Rajas 
to wear all their costly jewels at such 
functions I also gathered, that some of 
them had a positive dislike for wearmg 
these jewels, and that they never wore 
them, except on occasions like the 
darbai. 

I do not know how far my information 
was correct But whether they wear 
them on other occasions or not, it is 
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disTxessing enongli to have to attend 
Ticeregal darbars in jevtels tbat only 
some women wear 

How beavy is tbe toll of sins and 
wrongs tbat wealth power and prestige 
exact from man ? 



CHAPTER XVn 

A MONTH WITH GOKHALE-I 

F rom the veiy first day of my stay 
with him Gokhale made me feel 
completely at home He treated me as 
though I were his younger brother, he 
acquamted liimself with all my reqmre- 
ments and arranged to see that I got all 
I needed Eortunately my wants were few, 
and as I had cultivated the habit of self- 
help, I needed very little personal attend- 
ance, He was deeply impressed with my 
habit of tendmg for myself, my personal 
cleanlmess, perseverance and regularity, 
and would often overwhelm me with praise 
He seemed to keep nothmg pnvate 
from me He would mtioduce me to all 
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the important people that called on him. 
Of these the one who stands foieraosc in 
my memory is Di.(now Sir)P. C. Boy. 
He lived piactically next door and was a 
very fiequent visitor. 

This IS how he intioduced Dr. Boy: 
‘ This IS Piof Boy. who having a monthly 
salary of Es SOO keeps just Es. 40 for 
himself and devotes the balance to public 
purposes. He is not. and does not want 
to get married ‘ 

I see little difieience between Dr Boy 


as he is today and as he used to be then. 
His dress used to be nearly as simple as 
it is with this difference of course, that 
whereas it is Khadi now, it used to be 
Indian mfll-cloth in those days. I felt 
I could never hear too much of' the talks 
between Ookhale and Dr. Boy. as they 
all pertained to public good or were of 
educative value At times they were 
too, containing, as they did, 
stnctures on pnbHc men As a result, 
^me of those whom I had regarded as 
stalwart fighters began to look quite puny. 
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To see G-okhale at work was as mucli 
a joy as an education He never wasted 
a mmute His piivate relations and 
£iiendships were all for public good All 
bis talks had reference only to the good 
of the country, and were absolutely free 
from any trace of untruth or insmeenty 
India’s poverty and subjection were 
matters of constant and exclusive concern 
to hun. Various people sought to interest 
him in different things But he gave 
every one of them the same reply ‘ You 
do the thmg yourself Let me do my 
own work. What I want is freedom for 
my country After that is won, we can 
think of other thmgs. Today that one 
thmg is enough to engage all my time 
and energy.’ 

His reverence for Eanade could be 
seen every moment Eanade’s authonty 
was final in every matter, and he would 
cite it at every step. The anniversary 
of Eanade’s death (or birth, I forget 
which ) occurred durmg my stay with 
Gokhale who observed it regularly There 
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were with him then besides myself, his 
fiiends Piof Eathavate and a Sub-Judge 
He mvited us to take pait in the 
celebiation, and m his speech he gave 
us his lemmiscences of Eanade He 
compared incidentally Ranade, Telang 
and Mandlik He eulogised Telang’s 
chaimmg style and Mandhk’s greatness 
as a lefoimei Citmg an mstance of 
Mandhk’s sohcitude foi his clients, he 
told us an anecdote as to how once, 
having missed his usual tiam, he engaged 
a special tiam so as to be able to attend 
the court m the mterest of his client 
But Ranade, he said, toweied above them 
all, as a versatile gemus He was not 
only a great judge, he was an equally 
great historian, economist and lefoimei 
Although he was a judge, he fearlessly 
attended the Congress, and every one had 
such confidence m his sagacity that they 
mquestionmgly accepted his decisions 
Cokhale’s joy knew no bounds, as he 
descubed these quahties of head and heart 
^hich were aU combmed m his master 
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Grokhale used to have a horse-camagfe 
in those days I did not know the 
ciicumstances that had made a horse- 
cairiage a necessity for him, and so I 
remonstrated with him ‘ Can’t you make 
use of the tramcai m going about from 
place to place Is it derogatory to a 
leader’s dignity ^ ’ 

Slightly pamed he said, ‘ So you also 
have failed to understand me ' I do not 
use my Council allowances for my own 
peisonal comforts I envy your hberty 
to go about in tramcars, but I am sorry 
I cannot do hkewise When you are the 
victim of as wide a pubhcity as I am, it 
wiU be difficult, if not impossible, for you 
to go about in a tramcar. There is no 
leason to suppose, that everythmg that 
the leadeis do is with a view to personal 
comfort. I love your simple habits I 
live as simply as I can, but some expense 
IS almost inevitable for a man like 
myself.’ 

He thus satisfactoidy disposed of one 
of my complamts, but there was another 
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whicli he could not dispose of to mv 
satisfaction 

‘But you do not even go out for 
walks.’ said I ‘ Is it suipnsmg that you 
should be always ailing^ Should pnbhc 
work leave no tune foi physical eseicise’ 

‘ When do you evei find me fctee to go 
out for a walk? he lephed 

I had such a great regaid foi Gokhale 
that I never strove with him Though 
this reply was fai from satisfying me I 
lemamed silent I beheved then and I 
beheve even now that no matter what 
amount of work one has one should 
always find some tune foi exercise just 
as one does for ones meals It is my 
humble opmion that far from taking 
away from ones capacity foi woiL it 
adds to it. 



CHAPTER XVIII 

A MONTH WITH GOKHAUE-II 

W HILST Imng under Gokhale’s roof 
I was far from bemg a stay-at- 

bome 

I bad told my ChiTstian fi lends m 
South AiiTca, that m India I would meet 
the Chiistian Indians, and acquamt my- 
self with their condition, I had heaid of 
Babu Kahcharan Banerji and held him 
m high regard He took a piommont 
part m the Congress, and I had none of 
the misgivings about him, that I had 
about the average Chiistian Indian who 
stood aloof fiom the Congress, and 
isolated himself fiom Hindus and 
Musalmans I told Gokhale, that I vas 
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thmkmg of meetmg him He said: 
‘ What is the good of tout seeing him ? 
He IS a veiy good man. but I am afraid 
he vnll not satisfy von I know him 
very well. However you can certainly 
meet him if you like ' 

I sought an appomtment, which he 
readily gave me. When I went. I found 
that his wife was on her death-bed. His 
house was simple. In the Congress I had 
seen him m a coat and tiouseis, but I 
glad to find him now wearing a 
Bengal dhoti and shirt I liked his simple 
mode of dress though I myself then wore 
a Paisi coat and trousers Without much 
^0 I presented my difficulties to him. 

e asked: ‘Do you believe in the 
doctnne of original sin ? ’ 

‘I do.' said 1. 


W^ then. Hinduism offers no 
absolution therefrom. Christianity does:’ 
^d aaded: ‘The wages of sin is 
tf ’ fd ‘he Bible says that the only 
jSu ^ surrender unto 
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I put forward Bhakti-marga ( the 
path of devotion) of the Bhagavad Grita, 
hut to no avail I thanked him for his 
goodness. He failed to satisfy me, but I 
benefited by the mterview 

Durmg these days I walked up and 
down the streets of Calcutta I went to 
most places on foot. I met Justice Mitra 
and Sir Gurudas Banerji, whose help I 
wanted in my work m South Afnca, 
And about this time I met Raja Sir 
Pyarimohan Mukai^i. 

Kalicharan Baneiji had spoken to me 
about the Kah temple, which I was eager 
to see, especially as I had read about it 
in books. So I went there one day. 
Justice Mitra’s house was m the same 
locality, and I therefore went to the 
temple on the same day that I visited 
him. On the way I saw a stream of 
sheep gomg to be sacrificed to Kah. 
Rows of beggars Imed the lane leading 
to the temple There were religious 
mendicants too, and even in those days 
I was sternly opposed to givmg alms 
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to stuidy beggais A ciovrd of them 
pursued me One of such men was found 
seated on a verandah. He stopped me 
and accosted me; ' TThither are you 
gomg, my hoy ^ ' I lephed to him. 

He asked my companion and me to 
sit down, which we did. 

I asked him. 'Do you legaid this 
saciifice as lehgion?' 

‘Who would regard killing of animals 
as rehgion ? ' 

‘ Then, why don c yon preach against 
it 5 

‘ That s not my business. Our busmess 
IS to woiship Ood.' 

‘ But could you not find any othei 
place in which to worship God’’ 

All places aie equally good for us. 
The people aie hke a flock of sheep. 
foUowmg wheie leaders lead them. It is 
no business of ns, sadbvs' 

We did not piolong the discussion 
hut passed on to the temple. We were 
greeted by nvers of blood, I could not 
ear to stand theie. I was esasperated 
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and lestless I hare nevei forgotten that 
sight. 

That rer5' evening I had an invitation 
to dinner at a party of Bengah friends. 
There I spoke to a friend about this 
ciuel form of irorship. He said, ‘The 
sheep don’t feel anything The noise 
and the dium-beating there deaden all 
sensation, of pain.’ 

I could not swallov' this, I told him 
that if the .sheep had speech, they would 
tell a diffeient tale, I felt, that the cruel 
custom ought to be stopped I thought 
of the stoiy of Buddha, but I also saw 
that the task was beyond my capacity 

I hold today the same opmion as I 
held then To my mind the life of a lamb 
IS no less precious than that of a human 
being I should be unwillmg to take the 
life of a lamb for the sake of the human 
body I hold, 'that the more helpless a 
cieature, the more entitled it is to 
protection by man from the cruelty of 
man But he who has not qualified 
himself for such service is unable to afford 
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to it any piotection. I must go tlirough 
more self-purification and sacrifice, before 
I can hope to save these lambs from this 
unholy sacrifice. Today I think I must 
die pmiQg for this self-purification and 
sacrifice. It is my constant prayer, that 
there may be bom on earth some great 
spirit man or woman, fired with divine 
pity, who will dehver us from this 
hemous sin. save the lives of the innocent 
cieatmes and purify the temple. How 
IS it that Bengal with all its know* 
ledge intelligence, sacrifice, and emotion 
tolerates this slaughter^ 



CHAPTER XIX 

A MONTH WITH GOKHALE-III 

T he terrible sacrifice offered to Kali 
m the name of rehgion enhanced my 
desire to know Bengah hfe, I had read 
and heard a good deal about the Brahmo 
Samaj I knew somethmg about the hfe 
of Pratapchandra Mazumdar I had 
attended some of the meetings addressed 
by him, I secured his life of Keshav- 
chandra Sen, read it with great interest, 
and understood the distinction between 
Sadharan Brahmo Samaj and Adi Biahmo 
Samaj, I met Pandit Shivanath Shastri 
and m company with Prof. Kathavate 
I went to see Maharshi Bevendianath 
Tagore, but as no mterviews with him 
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weie allowed then, we could not see 
km We weie, howevei, invited to a 
celebiation of the Brahmo Samaj held 
at ks place, and theie we had the pirn- 
lege of hstening to fine Bengali music. 
Ever smce I have been a lover of Bengah 
music 

Having seen enough of the Biahmo 
Sama], it was impossihle to he satisfied 
without seeing Swami Tivekanand So 
with gieat enthusiasm I went to Belnr 
Math, mostly, or may be all the way, 
on foot I loved the sequestered site of 
the Math I was disappointed and sony 
to he told that the Swami was at his 
Calcutta house, lying ill and could not 
be seen. 

I then ascertained the place of 
residence of Sistei Hivedita, and met hei 
m a Chowringhee mansion I was taken 
aback by the splendour that surrounded 
her, and even in our conversation theie 
was not touch meeiang ground I spoke 
to Uokhale about this, and he said he 
not wonder that there could be no 
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point of contact between me and a 
volatile^ person like her. 

I met her again at Mr, Pestonji 
Padshah’s place I happened to come m, 
]ust as she was talkmg to his old mothei, 
and so I became an mterpreter between 
the two In spite of my failure to find 
anj' agi’eement with her, I could not but 
notice and admire her overflowing love 
for Hinduism. I came to know of her 
books later. 

I used to divide my day between 
seeing the leadmg people m Calcutta 
regardmg the work m South Afiica, and 
visitmg and stud 3 ang the lehgious and 
public mstitutions of the city I once 
addressed a meeting, presided over by 
Dr Mulhck, on the work of the Indian 
Ambulance Corps in the Boer Wai' My 
acquamtance with the Englishman stood 
me m good stead on this occasion too. 
Mr Saunders was lU then, but he rendered 
me as much help as in 1S96 G-olihale 

1 Eegarcbng the xm of tho word 'volatile.' Ece note 'In 
Justice to Hei Memorj.' 
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Lked this speech of mme, and he was 
veiv glad to heai Di Roy piaismg it 

Thus my stay under the loof of 
Gokhale made my woik m Calcutta reiy 
easy, bi ought me into touch with the 
foiemost Bengah famihes and was the 
beginning of my intimate contact with 
Bengal 

I must needs skip over many a 
lemmiscence of this memoiable month 
Let me simply mention my flying visit 
to Burma and the foongi^ theie I 
was pamed by then lethaigy I saw the 
golden pagoda I did not like the in* 
numeiable httle candles bmmng in the 
temple, and the rats lunning about the 
sanctum brought to my mind thoughts 
of Swami Dayanand’s experience at 
lloibi The freedom and energy of the 
Bmmese women chaimed me, and the 
indolence of the men pamed me I also 
^w, dmmg my brief so]oum that ]ust as 
Bombay was not India, Rangoon was not 
Burma, and that just as we in India have 

1 Mo&ls 
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become commission agents of English 
merchants, even so in Burma have we 
combmed with the English merchants, 
in makmg the Burmese people our 
commission agents. 

On my return from Burma I took 
leave of Ookhale, The separation was a 
wrench, but my work m Bengal, or rather 
Calcutta, was finished, and I had no 
occasion to stay any longer 

Before settling down I had thought 
of makmg a torn through India travelling 
thud class, and of acquainting myself 
with the hardships of the third class 
passengers. I spoke to Gokhale about this 
To begin with ho ridiculed the idea, but 
when I explained to him what I hoped 
to see, he cheerfully approved I planne 
to go first to Benares to pay my le^pects 
to Mrs Besant who was then dl 

It was necessary to equip 
anew for the third class torn 'o ' a e 
himself gave me a metal tiffin-box an 
got it replenished with sweetba ^ 
puns. I purchased a canvas bag "Oi 
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twelve annas, and got a long coat made 
of Chhaya^ wool The bag was to contam 
this coat, a dhoh, a towel and a shirt. 
I had a blanket as well to covei myself 
with, and a watei ]ng Thus eqmpped I 
set forth on my travels. Gokhale and 
Dr Eoy came to the station to see me off 
1 had asked them both not to trouble to 
come but they insisted ‘I should not 
have come if you had gone fiist class, 
but now I must come,’ said Gokhale 

No one stopped Gokhale horn going 
on to the platfonn He was m his silk 
tuiban, jacket and dhoti Di.Eoy was 
in his Bengah diess He was stopped by 
the ticket collectoi but on Gokhale 
telhng him that he was his fiiend, he 
was admitted 

Thus -with theii good wishes I started 
on my jomney 





CHAPTER XX 

IN BENARES 

’"PHB journey was from Calcutta to 
A Rajkot, and I planned to halt at 
Benares, Agra, Jaypur and Palanpm’ en 
'H'oute I had not the tune to see any 
niore places than these In each city I 
stayed one day and put up in dharmashalas 
or With pandas^ like the ordinary pilgmns, 
excepting at Palanpur So fai as I can 
remember I did not spend moie than 
Rs. 31 (mcludmg the train fare) on this 
journey 

In travelling third class I mostly 
preferred the oidmary, to the mail tiains, 
as I knew that the latter were crowded, 

1 Pncsts 
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and there was of conise the objection 
of the faie being higher foi third class 
by mail 

The thud class compartments are 
practically as dirty and the closet arrange- 
ments as bad, today as they were then 
There may be a httle improvement now, 
but the difference between the facilities 
provided for the first and the third 
classes is out of all proportion to the 
difference between the fares for the two 
classes Thiid class passengers are treated 
like sheep and then comforts are sheep's 
comforts In Europe I travelled thud.— 
and only once first, just to see what it 
was like — but there I noticed no such 
difference between the first and the thud 
classes In South Africa third class 
passengers are mostly Hegioes. yet the 
third class comforts are better there than 
here In parts of South Africa third 
class compartments are provided with 
sleeping accommodation, and cushioned 
seats The accommodation is also legulated, 
so as to pievent overciowdmg, whereas 
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here I have found the regulation lunit 
usually exceeded. 

The indifference of the railway autho- 
rities to the comforts of the third class 
passengers, combmed with the (hrty and 
mconsiderate habits of the passengers 
themselves, makes third class travellmg 
a trial for a passenger of cleanly ways. 
These unpleasant habits commonly mclude 
throiving of rubbish on the floor of the 
compartment, smokmg at all hours and 
in all places, betel and tobacco chewing, 
convertmg of the whole carriage mto a 
spittoon, shoutmg and yeUmg, and using 
foul language, regardless of the conveni- 
ence or comfort of fellow passengers I 
have noticed httle difference between my 
experience of the third class tiaveUing 
m 1902 and that of my unbroken thud 
class tours from 1916 to 1919 

I can thmk of only one remedy for 
this awful state of thmgs, and it is this 
that educated men should make a pomt 
of travellmg thud class and leforming 
the habits of the people, as also of never 
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lettmg the laihvay authorities ic't lu 
peace by sending in complaints wherever 
neoessaiy never lesortmg to biibes. or 
any unlawful means foi obtaining their 
own comforts and nevei puttmg np with 
infringements of lules on the pait of any 
one concerned This I am sine would 
bring about consideiable unpiovemont 
ily serious illness in 191S-19 has 
nnfoitunately compelled me practicallv to 
give up thnd class travelling, and it has 
been a matter foi constant pain and 
shame to me, especiallv because the 
disabihty came at a time when the 
agitation for the removal of the hardships 
of thud class passengers was making fair 
headway. The hardships of poor railway 
and steamship passengers, accentuated by 
their bad habits, the undue facilities 
allowed by G-ovemment to foreign tiade, 
and such othei things, make an important 
subject by itself worthy to be taken np 
by one or two enterprising and persevering 
workeis who could devote then full tune 
to it 
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But I shall leave the third class 
passengers at that, and come to my 
experiences in Benares. I reached there 
in the mormng. I had decided to put up 
mth a panda. Numerous Brahmans sur- 
rounded me, as soon as I got out of the 
tram, and I selected one ivho struck me 
to be comparatively cleaner am^ better 
than the rest. It proved to be a good 
choice There was a cow m the courtyard 
of his house and an upper stoiey wheie I 
was given my lodging. I did not want 
to have anj' food without ablution m the 
Cranges in the propei orthodox manner. 
The panda made preparations for it. I 
had told him beforehand, that on no 
account could I give him more than a 
rupee and four annas as dahshina, and 
that he should theiefore keep this m 
mmd while makmg the prepai’ations 

The panda leaddy assented. Be the 
pilgrim rich or poor,’ said he, the serBce 
IS the same m every ease Bu e 
amoimt of dakshim we receive depends 


1 Gilt 
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upon the "ill find the fibilit\ of the 
pilcum I did not (ind. tli.it the jmnin 
at all abiidi'cd tlif' tiMiiil foiiii.ilitie'^ in 
niy 03*50 The "«*• o\n fit twelve 

o’clock, and I iiont to ilio Ka‘'hi 
Vi<!hvanatli temph* for (Innhon I "<1'* 
deeplj* painod bj what I •'a" tlieic. 
"When pinctiRinft ns a barri'.toi in Boiiibay 
in ISOl, I hud oce,i‘.ion to attend .a 
Icctiue on ‘ Pik'nmairo to Ka*-!)! ’ in the 
Piartliana Sani.i) li.U! I ". 1*1 tlirrofoie 
propaied foi <501110 mca<!ine of disappoint* 
inent But my actual disappointment "a« 
gioater than I had baiffaincd foi, 

The appioach "ns thiouch a nanoiv 
and shppciy lane. Quiet thcio wn*. none. 
The swaiming ihes and the noise made 
by the shopkeepeis and pilcrnns wcie 
perfectly msuffcrable. 

"Wheie one expected an atmosphcio 
of meditation and communion, it was 
conspicuous by its absence One had to 
seek that atmosphcie m oneself I did 
observe devout sisters, who were absoibcd 
1 Wotfilup 
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in meditation, entirely unconscious of the 
environinent. But for this the authoiities 
of the temple could scarcely claim any 
credit. The authorities should be respon- 
sible for creatmg and maintainmg about 
the temple a pure, sweet, and serene 
atmosphere, physical as well as moral. 
Instead of this I foimd a iazar where 
cunning shopkeepers were seUmg sweets 
and toys of the latest fashion. 

When I reached the temple, I was 
greeted at the entrance by a stinking 
mass of rotten flowers. The floor was 
paved with fine marble, which was how- 
ever broken by some devotee innocent of 
aesthetic taste, who had set it with 
rupees which served as an excellent 
receptacle for du-t 

I went near the Jnana-vapi (Well of 
Knowledge). I had searched here for 
God but failed to find Him. I was not 
therefore in a particularly good mood. 
The surroundmgs of the Jnana-vapi too 
I found 'to be dirty. I had no mind to 
give any daJcshina. So I offered a pie 
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The panda m chai-ge got angry and 
threw away the pie He swore at me 
and said, ‘ This insult will take you 
stiaight to hell ’ 

This did not pertmb me ‘Mahaiaj,’ 
said I, ‘ whatever fate has m store for 
me, it does not behove one of your class 
to mdulge m such language You may 
take this pie if you hke, or you wiU lose 
that too ’ 

‘ Go away,’ he replied ‘ I don’t caie 
for your pie.’ And then followed a 
further volley of abuse 

I took up the pie and went my way, 
fiatteimg myself that the Brahman had 
lost a pie and I had saved one. But the 
Mahara] was hardly the man to let the 
pie go He called me back and said, 
All light, leave the pie heie, I would 
lathei not be as you are If I refuse 
your pie, it will be bad for you ’ 

I silently gave him the pie, and with 
^ sigh, went away. 

Smce then I have twice been to Ehshi 
Vishvanath but that has been after I had 
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already been afflicted with the title of 
Mahaima, and experiences, such as I have 
detailed above, bad become impossible 
People eager to bave my darskan would 
not permit me to bave a darshan of tbe 
temple, Tbe woes of Mahatmas are 
Imown to Mahatmas alone. Otherwise tbe 
dirt and tbe noise were tbe same as 
before 

If any one doubts tbe infinite mercy 
of God, let bim bave a look at these 
sacred places. How much bypociisy and 
irrebgion does tbe Prmce of Yogis suffei 
to be pei-petrated m Pbs holy name!* He 
proclaimed long ago 

if spu Ju I 

* Whatever a man sows, that shall be 
reap,’ The law of Earma is inexorable 
and impossible of evasion There is thus 
hardly any need for God to mterfeie. 
He laid down tbe law and as it were 
letired. 

After this visit to tbe temple, I waited 
upon Mis Besant I knew that she bad 
]ust recovered fiom an illness I sent m 
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my name She came at once. As I 
wished only to pay my repeats to her, 
I said, ‘I am awaie that you aie m 
delicate health. I only wanted to pay 
my respects I am thankful, that you 
have been good enough to leceive me in 
spite of your indifferent health. I will 
not detain you any longer.’ 

So saymg I took leave of her. 



CHAPTER XXI 

SETTLED m BOMBAY? 

pOEHALE was very anxious, that 
^ I should settle down m Bombay, 
practise at the bar and help him m 
public work. Public work m those days 
ineant Congress work, and the chief work 
of the institution which he had assisted 
to found was carrying on the Congress 
administration. 

I hked Grokhale’s advice, but I was not 
over-confident of success as a hamster. 
The unpleasant memories of past failure 
were yet with me, and I still hated as 
poison the use of flattery for gettmg bnefs. 

I therefore decided to start work first 
at Rajkot. Kevalram Mavji Dave, my old 
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Trell-wisher. ■who had indnced me to go 
to 'FinglaTKi. -was there, and he started 
me straight a'wav with three briefe- 
Two of them were appeals before the 
Judicial Assistant to the Political Agent- 
in Eathia'wad and one was an original 
case in Jamns^ar. This last was rather 
important. On my saying that I conld 
not trnsc myself to do it justice. Heralram 
Dave exclaimed; "Winning or losing is 
no concern of yours Ton ■wiU simply try 
your best, and I am of course, there to 
assist you.” 

The counsel on the other side was 
the late Sjt. Samarth. I was fairly well 
prepared. Tot that I knew much of 
Indian law. but Kevalram Dave had 
instructed me rety thoroughly. I had 
heard friends say, before I went out to 
South Africa, that Sir Phirozeriiah ITehta 
had the law of e'vidence at his finger- 
tips and that that was the secret of 
his success. I had borne this in mind, 
and during the voyage had carefully 
studied the Indian Evidence Act with 
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commontmie's Ilieicoii- There was, of 
com so, also the advantage of my legal 
cxpoiioncc in South Afiica. 

I won tlic case, and gained some con- 
fidence in nnsclf. I had no fear about 
the appeals which ivcic successful. All 
this inspired a hope in me, that after all 
I might not fail even in Bombay. 

But befoie T set forth the circum- 
stances in which I decided to go to 
Bombay, I shall narrate my experience 
of the inconsiderateness and ignorance of 
English officials. The Judicial Assistant’s 
court was peripatetic. He was constantly 
touring, and vakils and then clients had 
to follow him wherever he moved his 
camp. The vakils would charge more 
whenever they had to go out of 
head-quariers, and so the clients had 
naturally to incur double the expenses. 
The inconvenience was mo concern of 
the ]udge. 

The appeal of which I am talkmg was 
to be heaid at Veraval where plague was 
raging, I have a recollection that there 
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•(vere as many as fifty cases daily in tte 
place Ttitli a population of 5 500. It vvas 
practically deserted, and I put up in a 
deserted dharmashala at some distance 
from the town. But wheie were the 
clients to stay? If they weie poor, they 
had simply to trust themselves to G-ods 
mercy. 

A friend who also had cases before 
the court had wired, that I should put 
in an application for the camp to be 
moved to some other station, because of 
the plague at TeravaL On my submitting 
the application, the sahib asked me: 

‘ Are you afraid ? ' 

I answeied: ‘It is not a question of 
my being afraid. I think I can shift for 
myself, but what about the clients ? ‘ 

‘The plague has come to stay in 
India.' replied the sahib. ‘Why fear it? 
The dimate of Teraval is lovely. [The 
sahib lived far away from the town in a 
palatial tent pitched on the seashore 1 
Surely people must learn to live thus in 
the open.' 
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It was no use arguing against tins 
philosophy. The saMb told his shnastedar 
‘Make a note of what Mr G-andhi says, 
and let me know if it is very mconvement 
for the vakils or the cheats ’ 

The sahib of course had honestly done 
what he thought was the right thing 
But how could the man have an idea of 
the hardships of poor India? How was 
he to understand the needs, habits, 
idiosyncrasies and customs of the people ^ 
How was one, accustomed to measure 
things m gold sovereigns, all at once to 
make calculations m tmy bits of copper? 
As the elephant is powerless to think m 
the terms of the ant, m spite of the best 
intentions m the world, even so is the 
Enghshman with the needs of an elephant, 
powerless to think in the terms of, or 
legislate for, the Indian, with the needs 

of ‘an ant 

But to resume the thread of the stoiy. 
In spite of my successes, I had been 
t.liitilfiTig of staymg on m Rajkot for some 
tune longer, when one day Kevalram Dave 
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came to me and said: ‘ Gandhi, we 'will 
not sujSer you to vegetate heie Yon 
must settle in Bombay 

‘ But who wiU find work for me there?’ 
I asked ‘WOl you find the expenses?’ 

‘ Yes. yes I will ’ said he ‘ We shall 
bimg you down here sometimes as a big 
bamstei horn Bombay, and draftmg work 
we shall send you there It lies with us 
vakils to magnify oi behttle a banister. 
You have proved your worth in Jamnagar 
and Yeraval, and I have therefoie not 
the least anxiety about you You aie 
destmed to do public work, and we wiU 
not allow you to be buried m Kathiawad. 
So teU me, then, when you ■wUl go to 
Bombay ’ 

'I am expecting a remittance jfrom 
Natal As soon as I get it I wiU go,’ 
I rephed 

The money came in about two weeks, 
and I went to Bombay. I took chambers 
in Payne. Gilbert and Sayani's offices 

^d it looked as though I had settled 
down 



CHAPTEE XXII 

FAITH ON ITS TRIAL 

T hough I had hired chambers m the 
Poit and a house in Girgaum, God 
would not let me settle down. Scarcely 
had I moved into my new house when 
my second son Manilal, who had already 
been through an acute attack ofsmaU-pox 
some years back, started a severe attack 
of typhoid, combined with pneumoma and 
signs of delinum at night 

The doctor was called m. He said 
medicme would have little effect, but 
that eggs and chicken broth might be 
given with profit 

Manilal was only ten years old To 
consult his wishes was out of the question. 
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Being his guaidian I bad to decide. The 
doctor ivas a very good Parsi I told 
him, that we weie all vegetarians and 
that I could not possibly give either of 
the two things to my son "Would he 
therefore lecommend something else^ 

‘Tom sons life is m danger said the 
good doctor ‘ We could give him milk 
diluted with watei, but that will not give 
him enough nourishment. As you know 
I am called in by many Hindu families, 
and they do not object to anything I 
piescribe I think you ivill be weU 
advised not to be so hard on your son.’ 

‘What you say is quite right, said I. 
As a doctor you could not do otherwise 
But my responsibihty is very gieat If 
the boy had been grown up, I should 
certainly have tried to ascertain his wishes 
^d respected them. But here I have to 
^ and decide for him. To mv mmd 
It « only on such occasions, that a man’s 

^ part of MJ religion coDrietm, tL't 
Play not eat meat, egge. and the 
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like. There should be a hmit even to 
the means of keepmg ourselves ahve. 
Even for life itself we may not do certain 
likings. Eehgion as I understand it does 
uot permit me to use meat or eggs for 
me or mine even on occasions like this, 
and I must therefore take the risk that 
you say is likely But I beg of you one 
thmg. As I cannot avail myself of your 
treatment,' I propose to try some hydro- 
pathic lemedies which I happen to know 
But I shall not know how to examme 
the boy’s pulse, chest, lungs etc. If you 
vnU kindly look in from time to time to 
examme him, and keep me informed of 
his Condition, I shall be grateful to you ’ 

The good doctor appreciated my 
difficulty and agreed to my request 
Though Mamlal could not have made 
his choice, I told bun what had passed 
between the doctor and myself, and asked 
him his opmion 

‘ Do try your hydropathic treatment,’ 
he said. ‘ I will not have eggs or chicken 
broth ’ 
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This made me glad, though I leahsed 
that if I had given hun eithei of these, 
he would have- taken it 

I knew Kuhne’s tieatment and had 
tiled it too I knew as weU that fastmg 
also could be tiled with profit So I 
began to give Mamlal hip baths according 
to Kuhne, nevei keepmg him m the tub 
for moie than three mmutes, and kept 
hun on oiange juice mixed with watei foi 
thiee days 

But the tempeiatuie peisisted, gomg 
up to 104°. At night he would be delnious 
I began to get anxious "What would 
people say of me? What would my eldei 
bi other think of me^ Could we not call 
in another doctoi ? Why not have an 
Aym-vedio physician ^ What light had 
the paients to mflict then fads on then 
childieni’ 

I was haunted by thoughts hke these. 
Then a contrary cm lent would start 
Grod would surely be pleased to see, that 
I was givmg the same tieatment to my 
son as I would give myself I had faith 
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ill liydi-opathy. and little m aUopatlay. 
The doctoi could not guarantee recoveiy. 
At best they could expemnent The 
thi-ead of life was m the hands of God. 
"^hy not trust it to Hun, and in His name 
go on with what I thought was the right 
treatment ? 

My mind was torn between these 
conflictmg thoughts. It was night. I was 
in Manilal’s bed lying by his side I 
decided to give him a wet sheet pack I 
got up, wetted a sheet, wrung the water 
out of it and wrapped it about Manilal, 
keepmg only his head out, and then 
covered him with two blankets. To the 
head I apphed a wet towel. The whole 
body was bmnmg hke hot iron, and 
qmte parched There was absolutely no 
perspiration 

I was sorely tued I left Mamlal m 
charge of his mother, and went out for 
a walk on Ohaupati to refresh myself. 

It was about ten o’clock Very few 
pedestrians were out Plunged m deep 
thought I scarcely looked at them ‘ My 
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honour is in Thy keeping, oh Lord, in 
this hour of tnal.' I repeated to myself. 
Mmamma was on mv lips After a 
short time I returned, my heart beatmg 
within my breast 

Xo sooner had I entered the room 
than Alanilal said. ‘ You hare returned. 
Bapn?* 

‘Yes. darling.' 

‘ Do please pull me one I am burning.’ 

‘ Are you perspiring, my boy ? ’ 

‘ I am simply soaked Do please take 
me out.’ 

I felt his forehead. It was corered 
with beads of perspiration. The temper- 
ature was going down. I thanked God. 

Alanilal. your fever is sure to go now. 
A little more pexspiration and then I will 
take you out.’ 

Pray. no. Do deliver me from this 
furnace. Wrap me some other time if 
you hke’ 

I just managed to keep him under the 
pack for a few minutes more by diverring 
^ The perspiration streamed down his 
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forehead, I undid the pack, dried his 
body, and father and son fell asleep in 
the same bed. 

And each slept like a log, Next 
mommg Manilal had much less fever. 
He went on thus for forty days on diluted 
•milk and fruit ]uices. I had no fear now. 
It was an obstinate type of fever, but it 
had been got under control. 

Today Hanilal is the healthiest of my 
boys. Who can say whether his recovery 
was due to Grod’s grace, or to hydropathy, 
or to careful dietary and nursmg? Let 
every one decide according to his own 
faith. For my part I was sure, that God 
had saved my honour, and that behef 
remams unaltered to this day 



CHAPTER xyrrr 

TO SOUTH AFRICA AGAIN 

M AMLAL was thus restored to 
health, but I saw that the G-ixgaum 
house was not habitable It was damp 
and dl-hghted So m consultation with 
Sjt Revashankai Jagjivan I decided to 
hure some well-ventilated bungalow m a 
suburb of Bombay I wandeied about m 
Baudra and Santa Cruz The slaughter 
house m Bandia prevented our choice 
falhng there G-hatkopax and places 
near it were too far from the sea At 
last we hit upon a fine bungalow m 
Santa Cruz, which we hired as bemg 
the best from the point of view of 
samtation. 
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I took a first class season ticket 
■from Santa Cruz to Churchgate, and 
remember bavmg frequently felt a 
certam pride in being the only first 
class passenger in my compartment. 
Often I walked to Bandra in order to 
take the fast tram from there direct 
to Churchgate, 

I prospered m my profession better 
than I had expected. My South Afnoan 
chents often entrusted me with some 
work, and it was enough to enable me to 
pay my way. 

I had not yet succeeded m seourmg 
any work m the High Court, but I 
attended the ‘ moot ’ that used to be held 
m those days, though I never ventured 
to take part in it I recall Jamiatram 
Nanabhai taking a promment part Like 
other fresh barristers I made a pomt of 
attending the hearing of cases m the 
High Court, more, I am afraid, for enjoy- 
mg the soporific breeze coming straig 
from the sea than for adding to my 
knowledge. I observed that I ^^as not 
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the only, one to enjoy this pleasuie. It 
seemed to he the fashion and therefore 
nothing to be ashamed of 

However I began to make use of 
the High Comt hbiaiy and make fiesh 
acquamtances and I felt that before 
long I should secure woik m the High 
Court. 

Thus whilst on the one hand I began 
to feel somewhat at ease about my 
profession, on the other hand Gokhale, 
whose eyes were always on me, had been 
busy makmg his own plans on my behalf. 
He peeped m at my chambers twice or 
thnce every week, often m company with 
friends whom he wanted me to know^ 
and he kept me acquainted with his mode 
of work 

But it may be said, that God has- 
nevei allowed any of my own plans to 
stand He has disposed them in TTis own 
way 

Just when I seemed to be settling: 
down as I had intended, I reeeived an. 
unexpected cable from South Africa.: 
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‘ Chamberlam expected here. Please 
return immediately,’ I remembered my 
promise and cabled to say that I should 
be ready to start the moment they put 
me m funds. They promptly responded, 
I gave up the chambers and started for 
South Africa, 

I had an idea that the work there 
would keep me engaged for at least a 
year, so I kept the bungalow and left 
my wife and children there 

I beheved then, that enterpnsmg 
youths, who could not find an opening 
in the country, should emigrate to other 
lands. I therefore took with me four or 
five such youths, one of whom was 
Maganlal G-andhi 

The Gandhis were, and are, a big 
family, I wanted to find out all those 
who wished to leave the trodden path, 
and venture abroad My father used to 
■accommodate a number of them in some 
state service. I wanted them to be ee 
from this spell Not that I could secme 
other service for them, I would not even 
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if I could I wanted them to be self- 
reliant 

But as my ideals advanced, I tned to 
peisuade these youths also to conform 
then ideals to mine and I had the 
greatest success m guiding Maganlal 
Gandhi But about this later. 

The separation from wife and obildien, 
the breaking up of a settled estabhsh- 
ment, and the going from the certam 
to the uncertam, — all this was for a 
moment painful, but I had mured 
myself to an uncertam life I think it is 
ivrong to expect certamties in this woild, 
where all else but God that is Truth is 
an nncertamty All that appears and 
happens about and around us is uncertain, 
transient But there is a Supreme Bemg 
hidden therem as a Certamty, and one 
would be blessed if one could catch a 
glimpse of that Certainty and hitch one’s 
waggon to it The quest for that Truth 
IS the summuTTi bonum of life 

I reached Durban not a day too soon. 
There was work waitmg for me The 
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date for the deputation to wait on 
Mr Ohamberlam had been fixed. I had 
to draft the memorial to be submitted to 
him and accompany the deputation 

END OF VOLUME I 
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Dave, Eevolram, 91, helps the author 
m his legal practice, 565-70 

Dave, Mavji, advises author to 
become a barn ster, 90-93 
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Divnd MiiluimEaliSIieQi, 331,333 
Ihyasiad, Smtoi, 532 
Deshpinde, Sjt EeshiTiao, 410-lU 
Nionji, 94. 

Die‘e*iM, the authoT a experiments 
in,13T-4fl,Sl«,4SM7 
Itsraeh, 1S2. 

Dnihjn, 24'. 251,257, 263, 231, 253, 
253,324,350 35S 423,426,436, 437, 
4^,439,441,436,433,462 564,532 

£D'WABD TII, En;,40i 
Ep^a theanthor’alnpaeintoiakin^, 
14(142, he refoaea to give— to hia 
son in hia dangetons iUne3a,572 S. 
EJel Tomr, 136-67, the ontho^a 
reflectiona on, 136-^ 

Elgut, toM,367 
EUeithotpe 36i,421. 

E'ocntion, the author a leaaona in, 

m7 

Eqmt3-,196 291 

Eacoabe, 3It , the attorney of Dada 
Ahdnllain Duihaa,S26 gets the 
Indians to legia^er as voters, 327, 
332 p'eaentathe authors ippj- 
ca*ion for admission as advocate, 
341, S44, takes part in auU-Indiaa 
mce*mga, 440, adreea the anthot 
to land at Darhaa at dusk, 44346, 
reg*ctB the author's injuries, 
■42 54, 435 sapporrsUo authors 
p*opoaalo(aa Indian onbnlanca 
co'ps 4!^ 

Ethiea o' Diet, the, 121, 150. 

Eachd, 47 

Europeanisation, by tae author of 
hi* laiaily, 217,431-33 
Endenee Ac*, 221, 22i 


Exhibition, at Pans 131599, the 
antnor visits. ISSff 

£AMIXE relief in Indn the anther 
gets South African Indians to 
tontahute to, 305-06 
Ee^usson College, 416 
Footpaths, in the transvasl, Indians 
forbidden to nse,392, the aathor 
kicked for nsiag, 394-96. 
rtench,I2b, 133, 134.153,139.150, 134. 

QABB, iEas. 256,25? 

Gandhi Earamchand, the antnor s 
lathK, Diiran in Foibandai, 
Eajkot and Tankaner, 16, his 
casracter, 17 comes into conSict 
mth the Political Agent, IT, 
reading the Gita, IS, sastains an 
aco.deat,39, nnrsedbythe author, 
44, h-s illness and death, 73-73 
Ciandhi 2I^alal,5Sl,3Sl 
Gandhi hlanilal, the anthor's eon, 
his illness and recovery, 571-77, 
573 

Gandhi hlohandas, the author, birth 
and cnildhood in Porbandar 29, 
goes to Eajkot at the age of 7 21; 
cmtafnlandshy at school, 21 22 
fails to take the teacher s hint to 
‘copy,’ 22-23, deeply impressed by 
plays about ShravanandHansh- 
chandia, 23-25, married at the age 
of thirteen, 26, his reflectionB on 
marriage among Hindns, 23, learns 
the lesson of conjagal fidelity 
from a pice pamphlet, 34, a jeal- 
ous husband, 35, inqioses nndne 
res*nctions on and qnatrela mth 
hia wife,35-3C, passionately fond 
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of hor,37, tnoa to cducato hor 
a^inat her will. 33, vtidb prizes and 
Bcholarabpa at the High School, 
Sajkot, 42, dislikes aports and 
pymnasKcs, bat forma tho habit of 
takmglonff walks, 4344, fined for 
nhsencoat the gymnasiiun, 4445, 
deeplj* pained on being anspooted 
of lying, 4', negleota to im- 
prove his handwriting, 4546, his 
study of Geometry, 4748, of 
6inaknt,4849, his refleotiona on 
the langnagea essonhol in Indian 
educational CTimcalla,49-5l), mis- 
led by a fnend into tabng meat 
as a core for pbymcal weakness 
and Cowardice, 51-60, gives np 
meat-eating as it neoessitaied 
lying to bis mother, 60 61, taken 
by the same fnend to a brothel, 
but escaped nnscatbed by the 
giaoe of God, 62-63, and made 
wrongly to gnspeot and persecute 
bis wife, 64415, takes to smokmg 
and steals coppers to pniehase 
cigarettes, 66-67, attempts soioide 
for want of independence, 67-68, 
gives np Bmokuig and stealing 
coppers, 68-69, steals a bit of gold 
to (dear a brother's debt, 69, con- 
fesses the theft to his father,7Q'72, 
noises his father in his last ill- 
ness, bnt lost prevents him from 
attending upon him daring his 
last moments, 73-78, a child is 
bom to him and soon dies, 79, 
taught to repeat Bamanama by 
his nurse BambhB,81, learns Bamor 
BaksJia by heart, 81, fascinated 
bytheTuIasi Kamayana reading 


of Ladha hbhara] in Forbandor, 
82-83, hears the Bbagarat in 
Sajkot, 83, and learns toleration 
for all religions, 84-85, Christianity 
then an exception, 85-66, reads 
Manasmnti and inolines towards 
atheum, 66*87, learns to return 
good for evil from Shamel Bhatt's 
stanza, 87-88, appears for Katnou- 
lation at Ahmedabad, 89, joins 
the Samaldas College, Bhavnagar, 
89 90, advised by Marji Dave 
to become a bamstei, 90-93, seeks 
the support of Mr Lely, 93-96, 
overoomes his mother's object- 
ions to his going to England by 
taking a vow before Becharji 
Swaminot to touch wine, woman 
and meat, 96-97, outoasted for 
foreign travel, 99-102, sails for 
Engird and reaches London with 
8jt Mazmudar, 102-109, taught 
English etiguette by Or Mehta, 
109-10, feels lonely and home-siok, 
lU-12, goes to live with a fnend 
who reasons with him to resume 
meat-eating, 114-17, finds out a 
vegetarian restaurant, reads 
Salt's *Plea for Yegetananism' 
and IS converted, 118-20, the 
friend’s last effort to induce hin^ 
to take meat, 122-24, trying to 
become an Esghsb gentleman and 
tskisg lessons in danmng, Ereneb 
and elocution, 125-27, gives up 
the attempt and becomes a aenous 
student, 127-2S, keeps regular 
occounts and tries to economise, 
229-32, appears at the London 
Matnonlation and is ploughed in 
Latin, 133 34, further simplifies 
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Rcl* Pf 

Kn“-»r R f i<t (g t>( (>n e' I'wni 
s- nil )■(. r. r.'' 01 llrkRl lir 
Prc'.Josi »i-trr i<t 

i* “ 1 ! lfirn« 

li* iiT-'ro t' Iw, S''=-Il,Rct» 
li»“j AIililKV tvR *‘ttM 

rt* CO , gl2 Tt ftllcDllR 

R cpi^ <'* 1*10*1, nifi IS 

Si‘ AiP'otiltii'* n ’ireoptiniT 
Ciin*i*i-ii**. KIi'JO, mo'Tholmpd 
K Tplf'pm *Tlii' Kinfslo*n 
p'OpJi* tilhiti yon', 123 pte 

Ji’i* lo lp*ip lint i’ 

'’f''^l*■^l In 111 !p 111" Inilin*i»IP 
fp'** npR an*, p ciifl'a'chiPiif 
Wl.'ai-.’O. t!,p t**oprIo np»in*t 
Inn nnitlcn in Xntnl. 

syr'i'i. Biniltml «< inlfpenio of 
tl( Sup'i in Ciitirt In Si'iw of 
o,ro'ilioa,'’l9 r, foiindi tho 
»V«1\I Hiinn Cowfci' i"!'^ 1*“’ 
Cploniil-bn**! In-linn Education'll 
Aiionation, JlS 5'>. nnlcii tiro 
painplilnl*,o:6, liilpi Unlntiunilii- 
nun 557 02 nnincccinfnl oppo* 
<nlion to tlio I5tix,3C3-C0, his 
conipnnitiTo «to(ly of lolipions, 
070 7J, pin) full) indnccj n child 
lo (1 IfIiI.o me it nnd H therefore 
■vrntnod oft by the mother, 371-75, 
diBltluHioncd nbout n iriohod 
companion n bom ho expels, 377 E3, 
sailfl for homo nnd roads Urdu 
nod Tamil on tho ioyngo,3S489, 
roaches Calontta, 300, moots Mr* 
Chesney of tho * Pioneer,* 302 08, 
srntCB tho Grnon Pomphlot in 
Baibot, 303*05, sorros on tho 
Samtary committoo, 305 00, his 


loy*il‘y to tho British Constitn- 
11011,1110 03, meotsBanndo, Tyohji, 
Pliiroteshali nnd tlnohha, 401-00, 
hiB passion for nursing, 400-07, 
his spoeeh nt the Bomba) mooting, 
407-10, meets Pcstonji Padshah, 
tlMI, moots Tilah, OoUialo and 
Bhandatlir nnd nddrossos 
meeling in Poona, 415-18, and m 
Mndn«,118 20, moots Surondra- 
nath 122, nnd Sounders ,ot tho 
•Englishman,’ 421-25, snddoaly 
recalled to S Afnon,425, suls on 
board s s Cottrlani mth family 


J2C, dotormines dress oto for 
fnmil), 431-33, a storm at sea, 
431-30, his and follow-passoagors’ 
landing opposed by whites bnt 
permitted at last, 437-44, lynched 
III Dntbnn, 445-52, hut doolines 
to proscouto aasailantB, 452 54, 
nnsncccasfol straggle against two 
anti Indian bills in Nntal Assem- 
bly,y57-58, his roflootions on 
mnnaging pnbho bodies anth 
permanent fondB,469 61,thoodnon- 


a of his ohiiarou, 462 63, treats 
iper and aerves in a hospital, 
71, nurses bis children, 471-72, 
s through tho safe delivery of 
last hnhy,472, Eoyohondbhni 
ns bis thoughts ito Brahma- 
ryn,475 77, his stnvings after 
;Msontrol,477 80, his -nows on 
importnnoo of vows, 480 82, 


the conditions of Brahmaohaiya, 
48591, does his own w;aBhing and 
hairmuthng, 492-96, loads sm 
Indian ambnlnnoe corps m tho 
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Soex WaryiS? S02, hiB efforts at 
ssmtaiy reform, 503^)5, gets the 
ladiait settieiB to co&tahcte for 
famine rehef in India, 50546, 
makes a pnblio trastof gifts made 
to him,50S'14, letnms to India 
and attends the Indian National 
Congress at Calcutta in 1901, 515* 
19, does scuTenger a troth there, 
520, works as Ghoshalhahn^s dexk 
and bearer 522 25, his experience 
of aCongresB Snhjects Committee, 
527*29, hiB lesolntion on Indian 
gneranoes in S Africa passed in 
the Congress, 529 31, his talk 
with a Baja abont Ctuzon's 
dorbar, *^33 34, his reflections on 
Hajas bedecked like women, 534- 
36, etaya with Gokhale,W7ff 
meets Dr P C Boy, 538, meets 
B[alicharinBanerii,5424S, nsitB 
the Ball temple, ’'4547, his 
reflections on a imriHl saenSoe, 
547-4S, hiB unsuccessful attempts 
at meeting CeTendianath Tagore 
and YiTekanand, 548-50, meets 
Sister NiTcdita, 550-51, Timts 
Burma, 552, leayes Calcutta and 
traYels third dass, 553-51, his 
reflections on tbe baidships and 
nnpleasant habits of third class 
passengers, 556-58, leadtes 
Benares, 559, tints the Kashi 
Tishvanath temple and is dis- 
appointed, 560, waits upon Sirs 
Besont, 56344, piactiEea law m 
Bajkot 565-69, his txpenonco of 
the inconfiideratcness of an 
English offioiol, 565-68, goes to 
Bombay for practice, 570, the 


illness of his eon Manilal 571*76, 
hiB refnsol to give 51anilal 
chicken-bro^h, 572-73, Slanilol’s 
recovery, 577, colled again to 
South Africa, 580, sails for South 
Aihoa with Msgan al Gandhi and 
other youths, 581 

Gandhi, 31rB Easturbai, the author's 
wife, a spirited girl, disregards 
the undue restnobons imposed by 
her husband, 35 36, he tries to 
educate her, 86, wrongly suspected 
and persecuted by him, 6445; 
made muembleby bun, ^6, 446,. 
452, diBopprores the author's 
proposal to return gifts, 509-13; 
but IB since recondlod, 514 
Gandhi, Mrs Pntlibai, the author’s 
mother, 16, deeply religions, 18; 
her fasting, 18*20, her mtelligenoe, 
20, objects to the author’s pro- 
ceeding to England for etndy, 
93, 96, but permits him on his 
tabi^ a TOW to abstain from 
Wine woman nnd meat, 97, hex 
death, 206 

Gandhi Tulsidos, thenuthor’s unde, 
Biwan in Foibandar, 16 
Gandhi, Sjt Virchand, joins the 
luthor in bis dietcbo evpenmenis, 
221-22, 405w 

Gandhi TJttamoband, the i^uthor'a 
grandfather, Diwan inFotbandar, 
u man of principle, 15 
Ganges, the, 416, 559 
Genesis, the Book of 167 
GenniBton,275 
Ghstkopar,578 
Ghose, Babn ITohlnl, 517 
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Ghoslial, Sjt, 522.524,525 
OiftB to the author, couverted by 
into a publio tmat. 506«14* 

«lilefl,Mr,22 

<3i]ni| Dotabji £diil}i, the head 
master Kathiawad High bohool, 
Bajkot, mnies sports oompulsory 
for boys, 43, flues the author for 
absenoe at the gynmasiuni. 4445 
Qirgaum, 571. 578 

Qita. the author's father reads. 18. 
the author’s reading and appro* 
oiation of, 1S4'65, 168 
{Gladstone, Mr . 476 
Oladstone, Mn . 476, 477 
Godfrey. Mr James, 257 
Godfrey, Mr £ubhan,267, 381 
Gohhale, 369. the author first meets, 
416-17, 413 the author irons his 
soarf, 494*95 526 gets the author's 
resolutiou passed in the Congress 
Subjects Committee, 529 532^ 
the author lives with, 587 ff 
introduces the author to Hr Boy, 
533 oelebntes Banade's auniTer- 
sary, 63940 equips the author 
for his third class tour and sees 
him off, 558 54 anxious to have 
the author s help in his public 
work, 5G5 580 
Goodero, 196 

* Green Pamphlet,' the, the author 
writes, S93 95 second and revised 
edition of, 418-19 
Gujtrat.SC 

Gujarati, 17 38, 60, 87, 164 179, 183 

HAJI Muhammad Haji Bada. 
Sbeth, 330 


Hap Muhammad Haji Joosab. 
Sheth,295 

Handwriting, the author's bad^nd 
hia rafleetions ou, 4546 
Hardinge. Lord,634 
Hanbhadia Sun, 323 
Honshohandra, 24, 25 
Hams, Miss, 286 2S7 
HaveU.l8 56,80.81.84.398 
‘Heroes and Hero Worship,' 168 
High Court, ( Bombay ), 218 226,227 
HjUb, Mr, 147 148,478 
Hindi, 49 60,180 

Hindu and Mahomedan taw, 19S 
Hinduism, 84, 166, 167, 171, 282,284, 
320,321, 322.372,544 

* Hindu taw, ' 198,222 
Holbozu RestauTant, 123, 150, 151. 
Hooghly.S90 

Hospital, the author serves lu a, 
470.7t 

Hotel, the author refused pdmis^ion 
to a, 271-72 

House of Commons, 151 
Howard, William, 121, 149 

* How I became a Theosophist, * 169. 
Hume, Mr, ^5 

Hunter, Sir William, 359 

JiDU Club, 532, 533 
Indian National Congress, the 
author ettonds, 515*19, ho docs 
scaveugors work at, 520, ho 
serves as clerk at, 522-24, untonch- 
ability among Congress delegates, 
519, lusauitatiouiu, 520*21, promi- 
nence of Bnghsh at, 526, the an- 
thor’s cvpenenoe ofthe Subjects 
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Cffiamttee a', 527 29, hie leso- 
laiica oa laomi gneTaacee in 
Soath Africa passed la, 52«^ 
Tr. gia-s in Soath Africa, the Tirioas 
dassee 2c2'5S, thezhaidships, 
Sll£, then straggle against a 
disfranehiEing 031,824-35, thor 
nssnccesEfnl strag^e cgunst 
anti-Indian h31s in I7atal, 457-59. 
tns of Court, 127 

Ins^tations, pahhc, the author s 
•ier-a on managing — nth perma- 
nent fords, 45951 
Isncg, 7Vashiigton,Si2 
Isa HaS Sncar, Sheth,270,2n 
Mati,9,5!1.2S0,251,321,S22 
Marne ph3osophy,2SO 

JiISISM,55. 
larnatiari lianahhs, 579 
5aiaiagar,756,570 
Jajpnr,555 

leramdas, Ejt, requests the anther 
toSmshantohiogmphTia ^1,1, 
J6Eiis,i52,2S9,S75,544. 

Jno-a-Tapi, the (TVefl ot Enow- 
ledge 1,56L 

Johanncshnrg, C6S, 271, COl 47® 
454,494. 

Johnston lIr,279,E0,283 
Joship see Dare MatJ 
Jnragadh,lJ,ll)» 104. 
Jnstinlan,l95^ 

X.ABA GardU, see Gandhi Earao- 
rfard. 

Sail temple, tte anther nsitg. 


TTsth, Yishrarath temple, de author 
mats — andiE d.E3ppoicted,5&3-63 
Eatharate, Professor 540, 549 
SathiawBa,27, SS, 42, £9. 231, 232, 
236. 

Eathiawad states, IS 
Ea;r ond 5faSesan,20I,212 
£^erS92. 

‘ Eey to Iheosophr, ’ 165 
Siaa,lSr..470 EOT 
Eii-rtf oTd.Dr. Anna 121;S22. 
Komn, Holr,351. 

Etanse, Dr .State Atforaey, S!3, 
304. 

Eranse, "Mn, Pahhc Proseento? 304 
Erager, Presideat 304,S)5. 

Enhne, 574. 

LACHHIBAa, 0,331 
Xadha Hahaia;, £2. 

Xadpmrith, 500. 
l3mn,243,244.246 
langnages, anthor’s mews on — 
essential in Lidiancnrriciila, 49-50 
latin,133,134,195,226 
Lanj^-on, hlr, adrocaie of Sada 
Ahdalla t Co, in Snrhan, a hrare 
can, 439, admses the anther to 
land m Durban hr daw, 44545; 
sepamted from the anthoihy the 
moh, 447. 449, 45^ 454, 4.9$ 
Iaw3tor,2(Il. 

law, English, the author reads, 

195-96.' 

Daw, Ird^n. the anthor^s study 
o'. 221-22, 556. 

law, Soman, 133, the anther reads, 
194-95 
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law, Bomaii Dntch, tbo commonlaw 
in South Afnca, 19S 
law Society of Natal, opposes the 
author’s aSnnssion as advocate, 
34047 

lawyer, the author's first failure in 
Bombay as a, 223-24, the author 
as a— in Bajkot, 228-30, 230-38, 
56S-70, in South Africa, 308-15 
‘Leading Cases,’ 196 
Legal bfoxims, 197 
Lely, Sit Frederick, the admini- 
strator of Forhondar, tho author 
seeks the support of, 93,96, 132 

Leonard, Mr , 311 
Leper, the author nurses a, 469 
'Light of Asm, ’the author reads, 
166, 168 
Lockhart, 185 

London, 105, the author in, 108 ff, 
110, 117, 125, 159, 169, 188, 184, 201. 
Loyalty, the author’s, 400-03 
Lust, prevents the author from 
attending upon his father during 
his last moments, 76-79, the 
author moved to— hut saved, 
171-76 

Lynching, of the author in Durban, 
445-52 

MADEAS,861,41S,418,421 
Maitland, Bdward, 322, 323 
Malabar, 247 

Malaviyap, Fandit, reads the Bhaga- 
vai before the author, 83, invites 
him when the Benares Hindu 
Dniversity was founded, 534 35, 


Malta, 110 
Mamihai, 223 
Manchester, 167 
Mandlik, 540 
Manekp, Mr , 331 
Maumng, Miss, 177 
Manusmnti, the author reads— and 
inclines to atheism, 86 87 
Marathi, 50, 180 

Mantzhnrg the author pushed out 
of the tram at, 262 ff 
Mason, Mr , 367 
Manntins, 515 
Max Muller, 372 
Mayno, 196,222 

Mazmndar, Tryambakrai, the author 
goes to England with, 102 06, 109, 
110, he goes to Tentnor with, 
149-50 

Maaumdar, Pratap Chandra, 549 
Meat-eating, the author misled into, 
51-60, he gives up, 60 61, a fnend 
reasons with him to reBume,114-17, 
hiB last effort to ‘ reform’ the 
author in taking to, 122-24. 

Mehta, Dr F J , teaches the author 
Enghsh etiquette, 109-10, guides 
the author, 113-14, 117, puts the 
author up at his Bombay house, 
206, introduces him to Bayohond- 
hhai, 207-08 

Mehta, Mr Fhirozeshah, uncrowned 
king of Bombay, roars like a lion 
in law-courts, 198, 200,202, 221, 
advises the author to pocket his 
msult, 233-34, the author meets, 
404-05, helps the author to call a 
puhhe meeting, 405-06, 408,409, 
likes the author’s speech, 410,415, 
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416,433, the astho; tnTds la the 
coEpaaj- of, 31C, at the Corgicea 
Snhjects CoBKnttee. '17-2'' SM 
has the law of endeace at hia 
Ssger tips, 566 
ileis, thc,237 
Mirahai.50S. 

Hits, Jii5*'ce,5B 
Ifoibasa, ’46 
J'orii, '32 
JToiamhiqae 147 

Jlcaaafciqce, GoTeeror Geaeral of 
3,3 

JlohaffiffiadKasaaiEBaraadio 371; 
SSL 

Jlohaaiad, the Prophet, 163,373 
ilnharji, Bayi Pir f taiuaohaa, 432, 
545 

Mohtasuid,3l}3 
JIaller,Geo:ge. of Bastd,S17. 
l!Blhck,I)t,55L 
J.'ic3hi,3ir,40:,403 
lIciaT Eev izarer,3I6,31S. 
llutoj of 1S37, ML 

Sjt paidcs 

the ladum coaiauutj-ui Da^an. 
4^ stars with the anther 
helps hm iapabla!wo:i,45=, 507 

Xarajaa Heachaaia, the anthor 
tree's, 177'79, hia hagiastie aaib> 
boas 17&6J, earhsTgeSTegetsaaa 
deacaees with tie aataor lStS2, 
neeta Caidnal hlaaaia; with fe* 
aa'aoras his faterpreter, 1S2-S1, 
goes ahoat fa Eaglaad aad 
■Aaienca la a start aad dhox 
164,33 

liaraad, tie poetXanaadashaaiar, 
SSjSTi 


Xasi:±aia, 331 
Sasifc 514. 

Xata! 341 247 243,2:2,262,273 
Xata' Iaa,ia Cerpress, tie aa'aor 
foaadiSeSff 357,387,453 
Xaboaal laciaa AEEeaatica,177 
'Xarafna 2. 

Xlehtnlaaaad S1.4S2. 

XlredLti. Sts‘e:,5fO-iL 
Xctre Da=e,lS7 
Xacbers, the Booh of, 1(S 
Xcirap, tie anthor's passion to*. 
4''«)7 

0^’nCIAlS, Eaplisi, incoaEdea- 
teasssof, 567 £ 

OdEe'd, Da.144. 14i 
Oraaqe Free State, coaditioa of the 
ladiassia. SOL 

Oa Garda, sse Gaadhi Ctherishaad. 
Orio-d, 132 

pADIiCHL Eaagasward, SSI 
Padshah, Hr Barjorf, a great 
huEsaaianaa, -412 
Padshah 3 r Pes'oaji 411*13, fhiats 
it a easlate for theaathor toga 
to Soidh Africa 413-14 SSL 
Balaapar, 555. 

Pall Mall Gaie'te. th^ 113. 
Paaiphlets, two, imttea by the 
anthor S56 

Paadya, feshaashanher the ao- 
thor B Saashnr teacher, ashs hi"i 
to sHch to Saasfat, io 

Pardehoph, the author assaulted 
at 267 e 

P®ns, ISI, the author Tiaits, 155 & 
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Parker, Dr , of the City Temple, 268 
Parei, Euetomji, 257, enrolled as 
Tolnnteer, 831, 835, 386, 411, the 
author’s family goes to his house 
m Dnthftn, 44G, the author reaches 
bs house, 448, the mob surrounds 
it, 448, 452, hie chanties, 470, 
appointed trustee by the author, 
510 

Paul, Mi , 257, 330, 

Peaison, 288 

'Perfect Way m Diet,' the, 121 
Pereian, 48, 49,i0 
'Personal Property, ’ 138 
Phoemic, 480, 484, 4Si 
PiUay, A Kolandarelln , 331 
Millay, Sjt G ParameehTaian, 419 
Pincutt, Mr Frederik, giree the 
author encouraging advioc,199- 
202,311 
Pitt, 127 

‘ Plea for Vegetanamsm,’ Salt’s 
hook, converts the author to 
vegetarianism, 119-20 
Plymouth Brethren, 290,291, 369 
Pol tical Agent, author’s father 
comes into conflict with a, 17, 
author insulted by a, 230-34 
Poona, 411, 418 

Poihandar, author’s grandfather 
Diwan in and loyal to, 11, hie 
father and uncle DiwunBin,18, 
author bom in,20, ho Icnvcs— 
for Bnj),ot,2I, ho le taken to- 
for mamnge, 80, hears Eamayana 
in, 82, he seeks the support of 
the administrator of, 93 ff ,225, 
237, he accepts the offer of a 
Mcmau firm in, 238,314 


Port Natal, 248, 444 

Portsmouth, the author’s tempta- 
tion in, 171-76 

President Street, Pretoria, the 
author walks throng “-and is 
assaulted, 304ff 

Pretona, 240, 268, 269, 260, the 
author’s momentous journey from 
Durban fo,26Ht, the author’s 
Christian contacts in, 281-93, 294, 
the author addresees the Indians 
in, 295ff, 298, 299, the author’s 
difScnlty in moving out of doors 
after 9 p m in, 302-04, the author 
assaulted for using a foot-path 
in, 304-07, the author’s stay in— 
a most valuable expenenco, 806, 
824, 371, 372, 369, Engheh hBt> 
cutter in— refuses to cut the 
author’s hair, 495 

prince Hanptsmhp.lOO 

Pythogoms, 121 

RAJAS, bedecked like women, the 
author's reflections on, 633-36 

Bajostbanik Court, 16, 21 

Bajkot, the author’s father Diwau 
in, 16,author at school in 21,30 40, 

• reform ’ sweeping over, .'8, 76, 82, 
Bhagavat reading in,83,the aothoi 
learns toleration in, 81, and hears 
nussionancs abusing Hinduism 
in, 8’, 69,96,93,99 167,211,218, 
226, starts legal practice in, 225, 
insulted by tie Po'i’ical Agent 
in, 230 ff , 211, 212, wnics tbc 
‘Orccu Pamphle*' in,S93,se-Ttson 
thesasikiiy committee In rtSff , 
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]<k!ia Dumond dnbOee Celebra- 
tion: In, 401 S, 406,355 ajain 
starts legal practice in, 563, 569 

Bammura, author ^nght to 
repeat, BL 

BamSa'ksia,fke antbor learns — 
bj heart, 81-E2. 

Eainajana, Tnloda:’— read by 
ladba Jlabaraj and lied by the 
author, E2-S3 

Eambba, the goodnme, teaches the 
antbor Bananama, 81 , 116 

Eanade, Justice, 404, 405, 494,539 
510 

Banasabeb of ?orhandat, 230, 237 

Bangoon, 552 

Eanahiiiat, the Brahman coot 
219 

Baychiadbhai, the author meets— 
and IS caphratcd by him, 207 - 12 , 
helps author ju hia religions 
gueet, 321, eeuds him rdigiona 
boob, 323, 372, tncns the author’s 
thoughts la the dircotiou of 
Brohmacharra, 475fi 

'Beal Prope-ty’, 196 

Sebellion', the Zulu, the antbor 
icr-esin 479 EO 

B^ous, the author studies. 


Beatc', 3M, 433 
Beraehanbr Jogjiran Sjt 20 i 

Eiclooiia, 117, 139 
Eipou College, 517 
Bipou, IW. 331 . 

^’”‘«aat. Bon of 
«ti-. eronudcd and c 
'«= tbe £eM by the I, 
oirbdasee eo*ps 502 


Boberts, Bord, 502 
Eobinson Sit John, 332 
Ecy, Dr. P C , Gottnle mfrodnees 
the anthorto, 538, praises anthor’s 
speech, 552, see: the author oS at 
Calcutta station and is stopped 
hy the tichei coUeotor; 5^ 
Saskm,liu ‘Unto this last' capb- 
rates the author, 212 

5ALE,322. 

Samaldas College, Bhamagar, the 
author beeps one term at, 90 
Samarth,S]t,5$6, 

Sanders, Jlr, 424-25, misprint for 
' Saunders’ vhich see 
Sanitary Conumtfee, in Baibot, the 
• author serres on, 895-99 
Samtury lefotm among Indians in 
South Afnca, tho authors 
endeavonia at 5034)5 
Sansbnt, the author finds— diffi- 
cult but is prevailed upon to 
sbck to itdSff , 164 
Santa Cruz, 678, 679 
Sap(a^i,32 

Saunders, Mr, editor of the 
‘Engiisbmaii,' 424-25,551. 

Scareuging, done by ithe author, 
520 

Sen. Keebar Chandra. 549 
Sermoa on the Mount, goes 
straight to the authors heart, 
16S 

Setalrad, Mr Chimadal, 516 
Shauial Bhatt, tho antbor impressed 
bynBbiinaot,E7S8,16S 
Ehastn, Pandit ShiTanaai,M9 
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SbemmelpenmoV, 201 
SImiTana,24,25 

'ShiaTnoa Fitetblulcti Naialc,' 21 
S)iTi]da,S]t Dalpatiani,109,ll?,113. 
Smohng, the author taicea to, 60S; 

and girea up, 63 Si 
8neU, 196,201. 

Sdioitora, Fajue, Gilbert and 
Ssjuni, Bombay, the author takes 
chambers in the offices of, 670 
‘Song Celestial’ the, 164, 166 
South Africa, 2,40,45,46,144,152, 
195,202,224, the author accepts 
an oSer to proceed is, 2S8-40; 
241-42, he sada for, 243, 255-56, 
259, 263, 272, 338, he returns 
home from, 384, suddenly recalled 
to and sails for, 425-26,470, returns 
to India from, 515,516,518, &e 
author’s resolution on the Indian 
gnerances in— passed by the 
Subgects Committee of the Cal- 
cutta Congress, 528-29, and by 
Congress, 530, 532, 545, 551, 556 ; 
called again to, 580 , saila for 581 
South Africa General Slisaion, 282, 
371 

Southampton, 108, 109 
Speaker, the author’s first failures 
as, 149-54, he appears before the 
Pretona Indians us, 295-97, the 
author os a— in Bombay, 407-10, 
in Poona, 415-18, in 5Iodraa,418-20, 
at the Calcutta Congress, 529-30 
Spion Kop, 499, 500 
Sports and gymaasticB, author's 
Sislike for— as a youth, 43 
St Aiden’s Misaion,470 
’Standard Elocutionist,’ Bell’s, 127 
Stonderton, 266, 269, 270, 271 


Stanger, 353 
Snbrahmaniam, I}r,419 
Subiahmaniam, S]i 0 419 
Sndamapnn, 20. 

SDrdas,19. 

Smnn Anand, regnests the author 
to mite his autobiography, 2 
Sydenham, 32A 

fAGDSB, ll[aliata]a,422, 

Tagore, filaharsht Bemdranath, 
179, 549 

Tatnni, Mr, 445 

Tax, A 8, anthor’s nneuooessful 
oppoBition to, 363-69 
Telang, 540 

Temptations, the anther's, 61-63, 
171-76, 246-47 

Theft, the anthor’s— of coppers, 
67, Binoc girenup, 69, the anther’s 
—of a hit of gold and oonfessian, 
69-72. 

*The Kingdom of God le mihin 
yon,’ 212 

‘Theory of Utility,’ 116 
Theoaophical Soaety, 166, 372 
Third class, the anthor tiarsls, 553- 
55, his refieotions on the hard- 
ships of — poesengers, 556-58 
TilnV, Loimnonya, the author 
meets, 415-16, 41S, his daihatin 
the Caloatfa Congress Camp, 
517-18 

Toleration, the author learns— for 
allTeligionB,^-S5 
Tolstoy, his nows on Eiffel Tower 
snd tohocco, 189, 212, his ’The 
Kingdom of God 10 wiBun you* 
orerwhelms the anthor, 322, the 
anther reads other hooks hy, 373. 
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To^gast,353 

Tnisrasl, the, 245. 272. 

itiiKi ot the lEdiaas m S32 £f 
TribhmaSac, Di , 472. 

Xolaacte, iLsBarayans a grot 
taTOunte nth the anthoi, ES 
Tnihaa, the author aited to tufa 
off hiE, 2315 

Tych Hap ’EhaTi Jluhaimaad, the 
opponte party to the Enit,2S(Wl, 
the duet Isdian trader ui 
Pretoaa,294, 299, aocepta the 
author'B odnee to eettle the case 
out ot court, 312*14. 
ffrehp, JoEbce Eadruddui,222, 
the author meets, 424, 405. 
TyehPilIr Ahhas,411 

<U3<TO this last,' caphvo'es the 
author, 212. 

rutouchahles, the author tiDte 
that quarters, 356*97 
rstouchahSity at Calcutta 
CouEtesa.SlS 

lutmth, the author’s— aud how 
he putpcd hijuielt ot it,l!5*63L 
Urdu, 50 

VAMKBAXZ, 500 
TaiehuaTian, T&. 

Taricaaer, 1C 
Taashtia,? 

‘Tepctariaa,’ the, 144. 


Teutuor, 149,157, IS 
Tetaral, 667, 5S, 570 
Tictona, Quceu, 401 
Tirpn, lES 
TishTumitra, 9 
Tirehauaud, Sreama, 550 
Tom, the au‘hor s— before he 
proceeds to Euglaud, 97, hra 
ohscrfatioiiB oa the lateipreta* 
tioa ot, 142-44, his news ou the 
jnportauce of,4S0^2 

Mr Diushah, the right- 
hand ran of Sir Pbroseshah 
lldit3,405, reads the authors 
speech for ham. 410, Prerident 
Calcutta Coagress, 515 ff, 529, 
range the arataaaug hell duraaig 
the author s speech, 530. 

■Of ailhs, the author’s, 44. 

'VT’altoai.ltr Spenecr,and5Irs. 871. 
PTellangtouConvcntaon, 316,317,31$. 
’Wedeyan Chur(3a,S74. 

■West Eeusaugtos, 117 
Tfet, Mr Jocohaas de, the Hcatash 
Ageari aaa Fretoraa, the author 
makes the acqaaaantauce of, 295® 
mate aud Tudor’s 'Icadaug Cases,’ 
l^ 

mUams* and Edwards ‘Heal 
Property,’ 193 
IVokang cemBtery,169 
TToodga'e, General, 500 


Tege'araan Cluh, the author starts ^J’^fZIBAB, the author tahen to 
a,l44-45 _ ff , off, 411. 

Tegetaaau Soacty, the autl!6r^^^S^]p5^^£'ihe. author a «o-k 
ica*,146, he opposes the ei|pj54^^<» le— t^hkang of self- 
of D- Alhrsoa ficn,il4m> ^ '' coatro;, 479® ' - 
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